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Art.  I.  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  on  Subjects  re- 
l.iiivc  to  the  Husbandry  au'i  internal  Improvement  of  the  Country. 
Vol.  IV.  4to.  pp. Price  i  8s.  Nicol,  1805. 

Ir  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  a  pursuit  so  essential  as  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  personal  comfort  and  national  prosperity,  lias  at  length 
been  rescued  from  the  exclusive  controul  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
!  jiulice.  The  occupations  of  husbandry,  which  have  engaged  the 
pea  of  a  V’arro,  and  immortalized  the  most  elegant  poet  of  an- 
itiquiiv,  are  no  longer  disdaiitcd  by  men  of  science  and  ability  ; 
and  we  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  eontributes,  jointly  with  a  cottager  occupying  three  acres 
ofiaiKi,  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us.  A  spirit  of 
|ae:ricultuial  improvement,  especially  in  this  island,  has  lately 
been  aroused ;  and  its  progress  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  at 
Tilly  previous  period,  in  districts  formerly  enslaved  by  a  bigoted 
and  repulsive  obstinacy  in  error.  Much  is  our  country  indebted 
to  the  individual  exertions  of  noble  patrons,  and  intelligent  culti¬ 
vators;  to  the  endeavours  of  our  various  societies,  for  the  pro- 
nioiion  of  agrieulture  ;  and  especially,  to  the  National  Roaud, 
^'hosc  labours  have  been  directed  to  every  coutity,  and  extended 
totvery  collateral  object. 

The  county-surveys  published  by  the  Hoard,  are,  even  in  their 
present  imperfect  slate,  interesting  and  valuahle  ;  and  when  the 
Amended  reports  are  completed,  they  will  form  a  basis  of  infor¬ 
mation,  on  which  the  statesman  may  safely  build  his  theory, 
and  the  agrienlinrist  his  prnctice.  In  the  speecli  of  Lord  Car- 
^m^ton,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  expressing 
lii?  regret  that  these  reports  are  not  completed,  it  is  remarked, 

*  But  a  sufficient  degree  of  agricultural  knowledge  is  so  rarely  united 
the  power  of  explaining  it  with  perspicuity  and  method,  that  not- 
"^Ithstanding  all  niy  endeavours,  I  have  seldom  succeeded  in  rinding 
with  sutricient  ability  and  inclination  to  undertake  this  work ; 
ut  as  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.'  I  hope  that  the  members  of 
Board,  in  their  respective  counties,  w’ill  search  for  the  most  proper 
ScuV*'  direct,  encourage,  and  assist  them  m  the 
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111  this  spcccli,  which  hy  ilic  bye,  we  think  woulii  havf 
enpied  a  more  approf>riate  anil  u^efiil  place  at  the  hegim’ 
than,  where  it  is  now  inserted,  nearly  in  the  middle,  oj 
volmne,  the  ]Mirp«iscs  to  which  the  attention  ot*  the  Board 
been  direcicii,  are  thus  detailed  : 

'  To  excite  emulation  and  promote  enquiry;  to  encourage  and 
improvement,  in  the  conslruttion  and  the  use  of  instruments  for 
ing  lal>our;  in  adapting  .1  projXT  rotation  of  crops,  and  a  judiciom 
lection  of  manures,  to  different  soils;  and  to  endeavour,  for  all 
puq)ose.s,  to  omibinc  the  results  of  science  with  the  practical 
ledge  of  agriculture  :  to  ilisruss  new  projects;  to  recommend  sod 
are  useful ;  to  discountenance  such  as  are  visionary  and  impractKi!ii 
and,  above  all,  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  those  honorary  memben 
come  among  us,  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  a 
turc  as  a  science,  and  the  practice  as  an  art.’ 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  the  Hoard  appear  to 
endeavoured  to  eolleet  in  one  focus  all  the  varimis  ii^flils,  « 
cither  seieniilie  theoiy  or  unlearned  piaeticc  can  throw  uuw|^ 
important  pursuit. 

Ilut  we, are  much  surpriziMl  at  llnding  in  tills  volume 
paj)crs  uiierlv  useless  and  Insignilicant;  and  I’ouid  the  Buan! 
Mispeeted  of  the  sin  of  l)ook-making,  we  might  be  apt  tuarr 
them  at  our  bar  for  that  literary  crime.  Some  former  vol 
of  tin',  eommunieations  to  the  lioard,  possess  far  more  pro 
of  arrangement,  and  sbew  more  judgement  in  selection  than 
present  one,  tin*  foiirlii  pnblisln  d  since  the  year  1797* 

l'bi>  volume  contains  one  hundred  and  ft>ri  v-lbur  piipers 
tiaeietl  iVoin  prize  essays,  anil  llnny*iive  articles,  lienoinin 
»n4>ei‘llaneoiis  pap(*rs. 

l  iu*  cMiaci-  Iroin  prize-essays,  are  classed  under  four*? 
luanls :  iunl  \vc  pnieeed  in  our  review  of  iliem  according  toi 
ordrr  in  uhleh  ih(‘V  orcin*. 

I.  Oil  i'i'rlnin  and  their  eulllvation.  In  this  class  l 
juv  sixteen  papers,  many  of  which  display  a  considerabk 
iloii  ot  [naelieal  knowledge,  ingenuity  and  perseverance.  F 
CIS,  who  receive  allotments  of  inclosed  wastes,  may 
Lenofii  troin  many  ot  the  observations  here  iletailed  - 
lioin  the  practice  ot  others;  and  in  particular,  Mr.  J.  Ainb? 
of  Cupfoul,  near  C'olchcsier,  exhibits  in  his  paper,  No 
various  inodes  ot  suecesstid  management  of  heath  and 
land,  tliat  deserve  attention.  Ills  paper  likewise  nttractc<i 
notice,  by  t!ie  account  it  contains  of  an  industrious  and  h 
labourer  on  his  fartn,  to  whom  three  acres  of  sedgy  hotlotn 
let  ar  a  Very  low  rent  for  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of « 
term,  they  wefe  worth  5U.s.  per  acre,  per  annum,  and  the^ 
wholi'id,  besides  two  ac’^es  ot  garden  ground,  heiMine  iho 
4»f  lie  Louse  he  livud  in^  uf  a  ^oud  team  of  cdghi  horses, 
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and  a  timber-can iage;  all  acauirrd  bv  his  pecu¬ 
liar  mKHl^^maiia^cmcut,  tKcoiiomy  and  industry.  We  may, 
iiive  occasion,  betbio  \vc  cU>s<?  our  account  of  ibis  volume,  la 
nvard  oiiior  instances  of  the  prosperity  of  little  tenants,  and  to 
conical  ibe  opinions  that  have  been  held,  and  indeed  formerly 
ctu'ouraLted  bv  the  Hoard,  that  tlic  leltiiii;  of  land  in  small  por¬ 
tions  i>  prejudicial  to  the  fjjeneral  interest  of  agriculture. 

Tul*  pri/c-essavs  fivon  which  the  extracts  are  selected,  were, 
in  cb^iin  of  premiums  oticred  by  the  Hoard,  in  the  year  ]S(H, 
fur  the  best  ineiliods  t)f  conveying  grass-land  into  tillage,  and, 
afici  a  certain  lime,  restoring  it  to  grass  again,  with  improve¬ 
ment,  or,  at  least,  wiibont  injuiy.  I’liis  is  an  experiment  at¬ 
tended  witli  danger,  if  not  aceompanied  l>y  judgement  in  liie 
selection  of  ibe  land  so  converted,  and  by  perseverance  in  til¬ 
lage,  for  a  course  of  years,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  On 
this  subject,  tl)c  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Mossop  of  Deeping  in 
Lincolusbire,  expressed  in  No.  xvi.  is  deserving  of  attention;  ad¬ 
vening  to  rieit  clays,  be  says, 

‘  I  should  he  very  wary  of  sticking  my  plough  into  land  of  this  dcs- 
crlpiioii,  unless  I  might  be  permitted  to  keep  it  in  motion  for  thirteen 
years  at  lea.st ;  btrause  I  am  pcrsnade(t  when  it  has  been  laid  down  as 
well  ns  any  other  find,  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  it  will  not  be  so 
yr»od  as  it  was  before  it  was  broken  up,  and  it  will  be  a  year  or  two  bc- 
!i)re  It  Ihtouic  better.*  ‘  It  is  not  improbable  but  the  lariiier,  by  convert¬ 
ing  this  land  to  tillage,  for  four  or  five  years  only,  may  lose  more  than  he 
5hall  gain.  I  liave  no  doubt  of  his  profits  while  kept  arable  j  but,  after 
laying  it  down,  he  may  lose  a  great  part  of  liis  profits  in  one  year,  by  the 
rot  in  his  sheep,  which  is  no  uncommon  thing.  Tlie  unwary  farmers 
have  in  many  places  siilVered  in  this  way,  ujK^n  new  clay-lands,  where 
they  have  not  i)ceii  particularly  careful  both  of  their  stock  and  dnaiiiing  j 
and  even  where  they  have  been  attentive  to  the  latter,  they  have  not  been 
»icmpl  from  losses  in  the  former.* 

11.  Ih  uiiiiitir,  \Vc  are  here  presented  with  two  papers  ;  one, 
‘oiuhaiiiage  bv  sleain,’  by  Mr.  Savoy  of  Downliam,  and  the 
other,  ‘  on  tin*  lime  of  draining/  by  ilr.  'Faylor,  of  Barnham, 
lovvards  the  close  ol’ the  latter,  Mr.  Taylor  details  the  method 
ol  uuder-draining  observed  in  Norfolk,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
i'implot,  and  attemh'd  with  the  smallest  expense.  Heath,  or 
‘luig,’  it  to  la;  procured,  be  recommends  as  best  to  lay  in  the 
orainstruni  the  toughness  and  durability  of  its  nature.  To  this 
've*  Would  add,  green  broom,  and  the  spray  of  birch,  which  are 
'cry  useftil  for  the  pniyK)se. 

HI.  Bai  'niir  and  harnhig.  Tliis  important  practice,  which 
produced  uiiexjreeted  and  incalculable  benetit,  where  judi- 
cJou?ly  apj)lied,  is  variously  represented,  in  the  twenty-seveu 
i‘niclcs  under  ibis  bead ;  it  is  generally  mentioned,  oweveri 
"‘fh  almost  un(|ualitied  praise,  and  is  daily  gaining  ground 
the  Diiuici'uu::  prejudices  tli.it  existed  u^uiust  it.  TLeM 
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\vrre  not  a  little  fostered  hy  the  earlier  ])uhlieation8  of  iheBo^j 
of  Agriculture.  In  tlie  outlines  of  ilu  ir  general  report,  pr^ 
ed  in  the  year  it  is  stated  that  ‘  the  supposed  benefitj 

suiting  from  the  practice  of  paring  and  hurning  are  too 
counterbalanced  hy  the  evils  which  it  occasions.  It  iniiv  bf 
tTse  in  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  new'  soils  when  cautioB^ 
treated,  but  though  it  affords  a  temporary  stimulus  to  ihejcl 
yet  by  depriving  it  of  all  those  articles,  which  are  ^arriol 
during  the  process  of  combustion,  an  irreparable  loss  is  susti 
Of!.*  The  erroneous  impression  that,  hy  burning,  the  paholn 
of  vegetation  is  carried  olf,  has  been  fully  disproved  by  expel 
enee ;  in  fact,  the  volumes  of  smoke,  w  hieh  accompany  tii 
<ipenition,  and  the  a])pearanccs  of  which  add  plausibility  to  tin 
theory,  consist  principally  of  water,  coloured  by  a  small  portid 
of  oil,  and  do  not  carry  with  them  much,  if  any,  of  Uie  ni 
food  of  plants  !  Theorists  are  w  idely  discordant  as  to  the  isoi 
in  which  this  process  tends  to  the  amelioration  of  land;  buitiii 
it  is  attended  with  surprizing  advantages,  e.xpcricnce  sutheieat^ 
demonstrates. 

Beside  the  cxnb('rant  fertility  it  occasions,  it  destroys  ever 
weed,  both  root  and  seed  ;  .and  exterminates  those  baneful  » 
sects  that  often  destroy  the  fairest  prospect  of  the  husbandiMi 
Indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  other  mode  of  extirpating  frodi 
field  that  destructive  plague,  the  wire-worm,  which  is  often  fo«i 
in  the  richest  clays.  Burning  has  the  talismanic  virtue  ofc» 
verting  <  vctv  thing  that  is  noxious,  into  a  state  of  utilityei 
prolit.  W’e  shoidd  be  inclined  to  go  a  step  farther  thanh^ 
m  rally  admitted,  and  ^ay,  that  burning  of  land  is  not  ob![ 
applicable  te>  the  conveision  of  grass-land  into  tillage,  bt 
a  No  to  the  rc'^toration  of  arable  land,  that  is  in  a  foul  u 
jinpovf*! ivlu*d  state,  from  neglect  or  bad  husbandry.  Ti 
nrcjudic<'>  that  have  arisen  against  this  j>ractic‘e,  where  it 
oecn  tricfl,  for  rlicrc  are  some  parts  where  it  has  been  rejec 
meu  Iv  on  .Mceonnt  of  its  novelty,  arc  to  be  ahcribed,  fithw- 
its  beiug  applied  to  light  sandy  soils,  which  do  not  \vant(l^ 
composition  but  rntht^r  ('ohesion ;  or  to  the  excessive  croppif 
t\»  which  it  hi  *  led  some  avaric'ious  farmers.  W  e  may  instiatt 
the  trials  uHMitiom  d  hy  the  Kev.  Mr.lTyce,  in  Brcconslure,ot 
cf which  is  upoti  ])Oor  sandy  soil;  l,Byc.  Oats. 

1,  fhits.  o.  Summer,  fidlowed,  limed,  and  dunged,  b, 

7,  ('its  lai  !  clown  with  ray  only.  Another  is  upon  red lo» 
I,  Kye,  and  five  suec-cssive  crops  of  oats,  then  laid  down 
hay-sec'ds !  'i'iiis  is  indeed,  ;is  liccaMs  it,  ‘  wretched  l»ad  inani^ 
ment.’  Nor  can  wf\  notwithstanding  its  suc'cess,  approve  of® 
•  *  c.dopted  l)V  ,1.  ^Vy!dtall,  h'scj.  of  Kosshire,  iiftcr  pat® 

.  n  i  IiMmin  (No.  xxvi.)  wheat,  barley,  pease,  harlc'v,  and 
'  Nid  (!  j».n,  whirl),  as  a  note  observes,  ii.ust  ccitaiidv  be  cifi® 
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llie  principal  UirVcrcnces,  in  the  methods  observed  in  paring 
arwl  burniriir*  whether  to  bum  in  small  or  in  lar^e 

secondly,  whether  only  to  scorch  the  soil  into 
black  adies,  or  to  burn  it  into  red  ashes.  It  woulil  lead  us  Coo 
iiir  to  enter  into  the  opinions  enteiiuined  on  tlu'se  sut^ects,  on 
which,  in  hict,  it  is  not  theory,  but  ex|>erience,  tliut  must  do* 
cMc.  We  leeoininend  the  perusal  of  No.  xix.,  by  Mr.  ]\vne, 
ot  Fricklv,  near  Doncaster;  of  No.  xxii.,  by  Mr.  Muxty, of 
Knotierv,  in  Bedibrdshire  ;  and  of  the  experiments  on  .burnt 
clav  in  No.  xxxiii.,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Svvayne,  of  I'ucklcchurch, 
near  15ri>tol. 

A  ^00(1  pnring-plough  is  a  desideratum  in  agriculture;  the 
haml-labonr,  by  tins  breast-plouy:h,  being  both  wasteful  of  time, 
and  iinperfeetly  performed.  We  are  glad  to  leuru  from  Mr. 
.Mac  Mnrdo,  in  No.  xi;iii.,  that  it  is  his  intention  '  to  adopt  a 
praclicc  n*roimnrnded  in  Mr.  Hale’s  book,  entitled,  A  complete 
/Wy  of'  lludffindn/,  a  work  published  in  the  year  1756',  where, 
in  cliaptcM-  the  process  of  “  burn-baiting*’  is  fully  jdel- 
jciibcd,  and  a  s[K’eies  ©f  horse-plough  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
lor  tin*  paring-spado,  is  described  aud  warndy  recomiaeuded.* 

A  paring-plough  is  described,  and  a  representation  given  of 
it, ill  the  fau  velopa^lia  Hritannica;  but  we  do  not  know  whence 
I  it  has  been  taken,  nor  docs  the  construction  of  it,  though  simple, 

I  appear  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  turning  up  the  sward  in 'a 
j proper  direction. 

IV.  Manuring.  The  twent}’  articles  under  this  head  furnish 
very' little  information,  in  proportion' to  the  intorc^ing  and 
important  nature  of  the  subject.  A  fac!t  is  stated  iu  No.  by 
Mr.  W’.  J  ones,  of  I'oxdowii- heath,  near  Wellington,  which 
vras  new  to  us;  but  having  heard  it  corroborated,  whilst  writing 
tliis  article,  by  an  intelligent  aud  practical  farmer,  we  insert  4. 

*  W  heat  pr(»dueed  from  lime  manure,  has  the  bran  thinner,  and 
the  grain  heavier,  than  that  produced  by  dung.  Wishing  to 
ascertain  the  supposed  dilfereuce  in  weight,  1  have  referred  to 
a  very  intelligent  baker,  wlio  assures  me,  that  the  dill’erencc 
not  less  than  two  pounds,  on  a  Winchester  bushel  of  about 
•^xty  pounds  weight,  so  that  this  constitutes  a  difTcrcnce  of  a 
thirtieth-part  of  the  meal  iu  favour  of  lime.*  In  No.  Lii. 
though  loreign  to  this  subject,  is  introduced  the  description  of  a 
wnall  kiln,  (nine  feet  high,  three  aud  a  half  wide),  for  burning 
htne,  lor  the  consumption  of  a  farm,  used  by  T.  G.  Huwson, 
b><].  of  Cardringiou,  in  Ireland,  which  heats  a  large  boiler  for 
^ater,  and  two  smaller  ones  for  various  domestic  purjroses,  be- 
‘ttles  two  ovens  and  a  tiled  stage  for  draining  corn.  \Ve  deem 
*t  worthy  ot  imitation  by  every  farmer,  who  lias  the  opportunity 
obiHining  limestone,  and  tlic  fuel  iu*ccssary  for  the  pur|)ose, 
the  vicinity  of  his  homestead.  Mr.  Uawsou  asseris,  that 
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Ihr  value  of  tlie  lime  paicl  ihc  expencts  of  fuel  and 
once. 

Tlie  anonymous  writer  of  No.  Liv.  states,  a  plain  and 
inetliod  of  ascertaininjj  the  pro|H*rties  of  marl,  (here 
malm)  172.  dry  a  small  piece,  and  immerse  it  in  a  winc^ltHi 
vinreai  ;  if  it  instantly  bci^ins  to  ferment,  ami  cxiracu 
acid,  then  it  may  lie  depciuled  on  to  ans\\cr  a  valuable  purp^j 
But  though  this  method  will  ascertain  the  presence  nt'  catl 
of  lime,  it  eininot  determine  the  quantity  of  that  suhslanre,! 
consequently  the  coijtparative  goodness  of  the  sample. 
would  therefore  recommend,  in  preference,  the  method 
]H)sud  by  Mr.  Davy  in  his  cs^ay  on  the  analysis  of  soils, 
process,  though  perfectly  scientilic,  is  scarcely  less  simple d 
the  one  just  incniioned.  ^Vc  traiiscrihc  it  Iroin  p.  o0!)of 
volume: 

*  Should  the  finely  divided  soil  be  sufficiently  calcareous  to  effe 
very  strongly  with  acids,  a  \  cry  simple  iiu  tlioii  may  be  adopted  fui 
certaining  the  quantity  of  cnrlxmarc  of  lime,  and  one  sudki.niljrr 
rate  in  all  common  cases.  Carlwnate  of  lime  in  all  states,  coDUift| 
determinate  pioportionnf  caitwaiic  acid,  i.  c.  alxmt  40  t)er  cent., 
when  the  ({uantity  of  this  elastic  tioid  given  out  by  any  soil  duriig: 
solution  of  its  calcaicous  n.attn  in  aa  acid  is  known,  eidier  in 
measure,  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  easily  disewt 
^Vhcn  the  process  by  diiuimuiou  of  weight  is  employed,  two  pann 
the  acid  and  one  part  of  tlic  matter  of  the  soil  must  be  weighftl  ini 
separate  bottles,  and  very  slowly  mixed  t()gether  till  lire  ttfervt 
cease-*;  the  difference  Ixlween  their  weight  before  and  afuv  thfi 
riment,  denotes  the  quantity  td  carlronic  acid  lost  ;  lor  every  fourgri 
and  a  half  of  which,'  icn  grains  of  carbonate  ot  lime  must  bccstiniatt| 

A  fanciful  nnd  impracticable  proposal  for  asccripining 
quantity  of  manure  nocc^saiy  foi  new  lavs,  is  made  in  No. L 
by  Mr.  Hirkbeek,  ut  W'ai nboruugii ;  who  savs, 

*  Let  manure,  equal  to  llie  whole  exh.'nistion  inciirrrd  during 
course  ot  tillage,  he  leplaccd  on  the  grass,  'i'o  ascertain  this,  an 
nccixmi  should  b(‘ k(  pt  ot  the  straw  and  grain  produced  by  each 
Tfie  same  weight  ot  grain  and  oil-c;ike  coiisiinied  by  horses,  csltkl 
lings,  littered  on  an  eqii..l  quantity  of  straw  will  furnish  an  cquir; 
in  manure  sulficitnily  tjiact  for  our  purpose.* 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Freeh  ley,  in  No.  i.xvi.,  insists  that 
winter  season  is  an  improper  lime  for  Laying  on  maittire. 
will  aliow  that  the  ^  g«  v)(i  old  time’  from  the  middle  of 
the  end  of  August,  is  in  general  the  lusi  for  earving  011  maoii* 
but  sliouhi  thill  sciison  escape,  the  taimer  ought  not  to  lo*^^ 
oppiHiuuity  of  a  fr  *-iv  wimer,  or  dclav  <-.amiig  his 
tili  ifie  spring.  How  would  it  interfere  with  the  s<a'd-liuii’*“ 
$iioum  the  weather  be  wea  and  the  laud  heavy,  every  prJ^“ 
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ij;Ticultiirist  well  knows  wlmt  reason  he  would  have  to  bewail 
hh  delusion,  in  supposing  that  t‘r«)sl  and  snow  dissipate  the  fer- 
|)«)\ver  of  iniiniiP*,  whiuh  is  the  position  on  which  this 
^Mitkiiiati  founds  his  maxim. 

V.  fdlloteing.  .  The  two  papers  on -this  siihjeet,  seem  to  have 
licfn  iiiicmied  as  contrasts  to  each  other,  'rhctiiit,  No.  i.xvii. 
atH)i)Vin<Mis,  is  a  string  of  ass4;rtions  and  sitniLics.  witiiout  argu* 
iiieiit,  to  prove  that  siimmcr-iallowing  is  prcjndiciah  and  the 
author  g(K*s  so  far  as  to  say  th 't  one  summci-fallow  w  ill  exhaust 
land  more  than  ten  crops.  But  the  philosophically  just  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  next  paper,  No.  i.xvtii.,  hy  tlk.*  Kev.  l)r.  (jrahaui, 
of  Ak’ifoil,  near  Mil  ling,  sutticieiiily  evince  the  falsity  of  the 
opinion  that  the  latid  sustains  injury,  hv  exposure  to  the  in- 
tliiniccof  the  atmosphere  and  the  summer’s  sun. 

Dr. (r.  has  aptly  ilinstrated  his  ohscM  vations  on  the  henefieial 
inHurin  e  of  the  light  and  air,  hy  a  remark  of  Mr.  Ik  rtltollet,  on 
the  analogy  that  is  found  to  exist  between  the  solar  rays,  and 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  iu>w  used  in  bleaching,  in  their  na¬ 
ture  and  efU  CIS. 

llis  reniai  ks  approach  very  near  to  establishing  the  paradox, 
that  theexposinc  of  the  surliice  of  the  earth,  to  the  air  and  sun, 
and  tin*  shading  of  it  inlcr^iieially,  hv  a  lealy  crop,  piTxIuec  the 
liinu' etfrets,  though  in  different  degrees.  An  importanl  advan¬ 
tage,  however,  in  a  shading  crop,  we  conceive  to  Ik*  the  detention 
of  that  inoisliirt*,  which  is  essential  to  a  putrefactive  process, 
riie  principal  iincs  of  summer-fallowing  are;  the  pulverisation  of 
the  soil,  and  the  destriiciiun  of  insects,  accumulated  dining  a 
roui^e  of  (uopping.  I’uiil  these  osciilial  purposes  can  be 
equally  answered  hy  other  methods,  let  us  not  explode  fallows 
altogether,  iioiw  iihstanding  the  specious  temptation  of  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  a  year’s  rent  and  labour.  W  e  do  not  wish  to  he  under- 
M(H)d,  however,  that  fallows  are  always  iiecessaiy,  for  we  have 
known  some  land  that  has  scarcely  been  fallowed  for  fifty  or 
nxty  yeais;  but  in  this  ease,  the  land  was  extraordinarily  good, 
and  it  received  such  a  course  of  hoeing,  approaching  to  a  com¬ 
plete  eradiciition  of  the  weeds,  as  cannot  always  be  adopted, 
j'uinnicr  fallows,  howe  ver,  are  srareelv  oxer  necessary  on  light 
lands  which  are  easily  tillid,  and  to  which  the  drill- husbandry 
can  be  advantageously  applieil. 

^  I.  (^jnratifins  of  I'iNaiie.  Of  the  five  pa|K*r«.  under  this 
lido,  ihetirsi  iwo  ^\os.  i.xix.,  and  i.xx.,  relate  to  deej>-[d(iugh- 
•n^;  the  third,  numiieied  bv  some  mistake  xi.i.,  to  Ireneli- 
plougljin^.  i.xxi.,  to  Volling;  No.  i.xxn.,  describes  a 

new  plough-share  ;  hut  none  of  them  otTers  any  thing  mal<*rial 
or  okervaiion,  excepting  that  Mr.  Dung,  in  the  [»aper  marked, 
nuMitions  the  ailviintagc  of  double  fm rowing;  which  is 
certainly  of  use,  not  only  upon  grass,  but  also  on  clovcr-lays ; 
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but  we  iuppoHe  Mr.  P.  wiw  a  stranger  to  tlie  Hkitn-coulief|  nnl 
nt  Avt'ly,  Upininsutr,  Komtord,  aiui  tbe  ndjaeciit  |)iucei,^l 
\\  hicii  the  Htnne  operatioii  is  |M‘r(*uriued^  and  every  purpoiei^l 
sweml,  with  oiu*  ploughing.  I 

VII,  Couneaol  Crops,  'rhcso  are  st'vcii  papers  on  thiiukl 
jert;  ot*  these  No.  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Balboroogli^l 

near  Chesterfield,  and  No.  Lxxv.,  by  Mr.  Cussans,  of* 
liainptoti-Park,  near  Poitsinoutlt,  point  out  the  best  mode  cfl 
laying  dnwii  pasture,  in  whieh  the  fulurtMhickness  of  theiwiitl 
and  exemption  frt»ni  weeds,  are  of  the  first  iinpurtnncc.  Tbil 
mixture  of  two  loads  of  rapeseed,  with  the  grasses,  sowed  hi 
Air.  ('.,is  a  novelty,  a  trial  of  whieh  may  he  recomniendixi ;  u|l 
gives  immediate  liH>d  for  the  sheep,  mul  by  that  means  assiiUiil 
manure:  hut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  spreading  lentil 
of  the  plant  are  as  useful  in  preserving  the  young  and  teiulrtl 
shoots  of  the  grass  from  Ining  parched  up  by  the  sun,  on  the  lint  I 
stage  of  their  appearance,  as  they  are  injurious  in  stifling  ci| 
1  (Warding  the  growth  of  the  sward.  The  other  papers  iu  tbii| 
<'lass  eontain  notiiing  worthy  of  remark,  and  are  beyond  inetuiftl 
insignificant. 

V  111.  Culture  of  the  crops  introduced  ou  breukiu^  up  gr» 
i(iud;  Which  is  subdivided  into  heads  relative  lo  thesortid 
crops,  viz, 

I.  n  heat.  On  which  there  arc  ten  papers,  'i’he  first,  Na 
i.vxx.,  by  Hr.  I'otheigill,  of  Bath,  contains  an  extract  trai 
the  transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  for  piomotio^ 
agriculture,  with  an  account  of  a  new  species  of  w  heat,  whick 
whilst  it  possesses  other  valuable  (pialitics,  ripens  fifteen  « 
twenty  days  eailier,  and  weighs  upon  an  average  five  poumii 
in  a  bushel  more,  than  other  wheat.  Dr.  F.  c'xpeeted  to  pns 
cure  a  sample  of  it,  whieh  he  promises  to  eominunieate  to  ibf 
Board.  But  ilw  most  useful  paper  of  the  ten,  in  No.  i.xxxm. 
by  Mr.  W  illiam  .lones,  of  boxilow  n-house,  W  ellington,  who 
adduces  his  t*xpei ienee,  and  reasons  with  ability  as  to  the  b«t 
tt  inpoiaiureof  the  soil,  and  the  proper  time  for  sowing  wheat. 

‘,1.  Outs,  I'our  papers  relative  to  the  sort  and  cpianlitj  of 
seed. 

fWutis,  One  ariielc  on  the  harvesting  of  beans. 

4.  I'untips.  'The  first  paper  on  this  head.  No.  xev.,  Iivlhc 
l\’ev.  .1.  W.  Parsons,  of  I  pper  1  ladnoc'k,  Monmouth,  give*  M 
aeeount  of  a  preparation  of  turnipseed,  as  a  preventative  aguinit 
the  fly.  This,  if  eoidirmed  by  suhscipit'nl  experience,  may  b* 
of  importance. 

‘  The  turnipscnl*  werr  divided  into  cijual  p.irti.  A  mixture  of  nitrCt 
s\ilphur,  and  ctmunon  s.ilt,  was  thrown  on  one  half,  enough  to 
the  water  w  ith  whicli  it  was  previously  moistenrtl.  'I  his  prt'paredK*® 
Y  as  then  mixed  w  iih  the  other  half.  At  the  close  of  each  day’s  ploo|b* 
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ing  one  pint  to  a  statute  acre  was  sown  bclore  the  tirsl  harrowing,  and 
icilicr  before  the  hut  harrowing/ 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  P.  pnrticniariv  advises  to  sow  at  lite  <'K)s« 
of  each  davS  plotighini;  on  the  Irosh  earth.  Tlie  plot  thus 
».)wn  cniirel)  vsenped  the  fly,  while  the  adjoii\io!:;  I.tnd  totally 
tuiUnl  more  than  once.  VVe  puss  over  the  other  tiv<*  papers  ni 
tliuchos  without  ‘oininent. 

3.  Ctibhoftes.  Otte  paper  by  Mr.  Amos,  of  Ikotheitofr,  ncur 
Bmion,  who  strongly  reeoinuiends  ih<*  euhtire  of  this  plant. 

(j.  iDfiftr^ta/es.  One  paper  oti  the  in»ale  of  eonsumpiion. 

7.  Ainoirg!»i  the  siv  aitieles  on  this  root,  we  par- 
ticuluily  iioiiee  Nc*.  (  iv.,  hy  Mr.  W  right,  of  PitKwoiili,  who 
rfUles  an  e\|HTitnent  of  plaolio^  it,  hy  the  shoots  that  ismic 
from  the  |K)tat(M‘  in  spriie;.  \^’hen  eoiiipared  with  p«>taioes 
nianicd  hy  cut  lings,  the  result  was  in  favour  of  the  shoots,, 
both  ill  tops  and  roots;  and,  as  most  ofiiie  pot.ttoes  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  spring  have  had  their  siu>ols  riihhid  oil*,  though 
tlK'laltii  are  not  eoiivei tcui  to  any  nst ,  lu' eoiisidtus  that  their 
being  pi ('sr*rved  for  planting  would  he  a  material  saving  ol  inod. 
UVwidi  likewise  to  make  hoiioiii'iihle  iiieiitioii  ol  tins  gioi.e- 
mail's  iiheial  oiler  to  the  Ihiurd,  to  eoiiduet  any  itgrieuitni al 
fxpfriiiieiits  they  may  point  out.  free  of  expeuee,  uiiie.'j 
Htteiuhsl  with  actiiid  loss;  whieh  olhn  was  a(‘(ephd,  and  .\|r. 
^^ligilt  has  since  e  xeented  seveiul  trails  at  the  ri'eoiioiieiidait  >11 
ol  the  llo.tid;  some  of  whieh  are  detailed  in  No.  xxvi.  ot  too 
miseelhi neons  papers. 

8.  Hemp,  Flux,  10.  Hoad,  II.  Hope,  Carrots. 

IX.  (  irosH's,  Nine  paper,  on  this  head,  eiintiier.  fe  various 
piupuriious  of  seed  leeommended  hy  the  wiiui'i,  itU’  I  ymg 
(ioi\n  laud  ;  in  which  w<Mh‘eiii  the  ipialitv  ot  ilu'  l.oid  to  lu*  a 
iiioir iv<*einial  (pialitieatioii  than  m(»l  of  them  have  etUHul  nd 
it ;  a[|(i  think  ih.il  geoeial  reeomniendali<  ns,  Null  inh  iapially  suit 
t'T  Mioiig  elay,  and  for  light  sandy  »  1  I'haiky  soii^.  If  may 
1h*  (loiihic'd,  wlu'thiT  red  i  lover  i^  (it  to  iiiix  willi  d'*  for 
l«*viiig  dt*w  n  pastiiK*,  lu*ing  prt’jiKlu'ial  i4)  tin*  \ouug  gr»i>s  in 
the  siiiiiiiici ,  IVoin  its  gii'ai  Nuei  tiUmer’  and  the  >;  aer  tt  covers, 
•md  leaving  its  naked  haulm  in  ihi*  win'er.  Uib*gia plon^ 
(anceulata,  is  rei'oeiineiuied  by  seN«  lal,  hui  by  'oi.  Jo.^pll 
Atkiiis<»ii,  ol  Noriiiiiinberlaiid,  in  No  c.wi  ,  11  i^  >iiim,^ly  re- 
^  pfubateil  as  a  most  pernieious  N>ee«l;  we  lui  .e  in)i  l»ad  any  paiti- 
rular  npporiuniiie.s  of  judging  of  its  nn  io-,  ui  liave  always 
tfnder!»;oot|  that  ii  w.i’i  a  good  pei  miial  h'f  the  lor- 

•’i»Aiiom)f  ward,  h,  Nt».  ex  %  1 1 bv  ^1 1 .  I  h» m  is  ( 'h.iLOM  ton,  of 
'aphiim  n,  cumiuay  is  rrr'oinineoiied  )•  1  t  aslure,  ail  kinds 
^  entile  Uing  Idl'd  ol  it;  it  weai  coimiderui  a.s  [uirticnlarly 
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srrviceablc,  where  it  had  been  tried,  to  the  new'  lamb 
It  j;rovvs  in  Helds  about  Hull,  where  the  poor  |X‘Ople  trather 
seed  for  sale  to  the'drupcjisls.  This  plaAl  is  peienuiai;  ihcron 
larpje,  deep,  and  succulent;  the  herbage  ap|)ears  and  disappf^ 
early. 

X .  Ft  t  iling  nr  mnic  ing.  Of  tlie  four  contributors  on  the  com 
troveried  point,  w  hether  to  feed  or  mow  grass  the  Hrst  seiKa, 
two  are  on  one  side  of  the  ([uestion,  aiul  two  on  the  other. 
think  that  no  particular  rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  that  th 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  predominant  wc;ilher  at  the  liiat, 
ought  in  all  cases  to  govern  the  decision. 

XI.  Live  Stork,  It  is  only  tlie  first  paper  under  this  hci^ 
that  properly  relates  to  live  stock  ;  the  others  are,  on  dairifv 
cake-feeding,  soiling,  horse-flealing,  and,  ()  admirnnthiml  ashon 
paper,  No.  cxxxviii.,  by  Mr.  ^lackeuzie,  of  Cilasgow,  onk^ 
and  straw  sonf)  ^ 

XII.  Rent.  The  c*aleulations  in  the  paper  on  this  head, Sa 
cxxxix.,  by  Mr.  \\'iHiam  Cuirmu:worth,of  Haventy,  by  whin 
he  estimates  that  13s.  3d.  per  acre  should  be  the  increased  rw 
for  permis'.ion  to  break  up  old  pasture  now  underlease,  proem 
on  the  principle  that  the  tenfint  must  not  take  an  addiliooil 
pniHt  by  tilling  land,  iM'yond  w  hat  he  got  by  grazing  it, mm 
that  all  the  aditiona)  profit  should  go  into  the  landlord’s  pocket. 
'J’his  is  very  unfair;  the  advantage  should  at  least  be  dividw 
the  tenant  contributing  his  additional  labour,  for  the  sakeofii 
additional  profit. 

Xlll.  ( t razing  and  Tillage  compared,  ruder  this,  title  ft 
find  a  paper.  No.  cxi..,  by  Mr.  l(.  Urown,  of  Markle,  Hadding¬ 
ton,  on  the  comparative  quantity  of  food  produced  by  anl* 
und  pasture  land;  which  is  of  little  value,  as  he  does  not  appea; 
to  have  any  good  data  to  suhstaiitiatc  his  caleulatioii. 

(To  le  concluded  in  our  next  XuviierJ 


Art.  II.  Good’s  Translation  of  Lucretius  on  the  Nature  of  Thinp 

(Concluded  from  p.  603.) 


OUR  task  is  now  to  inquire,  how  far  Mr.  (lood  has  succfs- 
fully  availed  himself  of  the  {>eculiar  advaiUages  he  |K)sscsift 


ill  Mic  actual  cxeeuiii>n  of  his  version. 

In  addition  to  the  retjuisites  of  a  compe  tent  translator  whid 
we  have  attributed  to  Wwwy  fidelity  is  u  quality  of  the  firstif- 
portance.  He  should  c^uivey  to  the  reader’s  mind  all  tk 
ideas,  which  his  author  has  ex|)res'»e‘d,  without  deficiency,  wiik 
out  addition,  and  in  all  their  native  deliearv  of  form,  p 
portion,  and  depondanec.  It  is  superlatively  diHiculf,  |>orhM» 
It  is  iuipovsihle,  fully  to  exemplify  this  quality,  in  a 
translation.  ’Hioiigh  Mr.  G.  L>  iiiudcd  to  this  praise  ia  a  ki? 


w 
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Acz^t  we  are  compelled  to  ^ay  that  he  has  soe^eiiine^  dovlatrd 
from  the  riui»t  comse  which  he  generally  holds,  bomeliincs, 
for  airtaienal  thought  in  the  original,  we  seek  in  vain  in  the 
iruMSiuioii.  Muon  more  iVequenily  we  observe  a  red luuJancCt 
into  which  Mr.  G.  was,  we  doubt  not,  reiuctanily  coin|K*lled, 
bv'tlic  necessities  oF  veisili cation,  ttumgii  he  has  not  taken  up 
ihe  shiicklcs  of  rhyme;  or  by  the  apparent  desiiahlencss  of  il- 
lustmtin^,  hv  |Hiraphriuse,  an  alirupt  transition,  or  a  claust  con¬ 
cise  to  obscurity.  These  additions  arc  not  only  of  epithets  and 
adjuncts,  Dili  occusitmally  of  half  lines  and  lines.  In  a  few'  iu- 
5iana*s,  we  have  dilVcred  from  the  translator  on  tlie  meaning  of 


passiige. 

The  character  of  Mr.  G.’s  |>oetry  is  masterly  elegance.  His 
tmiheatiun  is  easy,  his  numhers  commonly  tiowing  and  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  his  expression  judiciously  select ;  but  his  inversions 
are  awkward  and  intricate.  I  he  philosophical  parts  of  the  ori- 
pinal  have  fr(r|iiently  a  riig^edness  and  complexity,  which  Mr. 
Ct.,  aided  by  the  copious  diction  of  modern  science,  has  with 
inucli  felicity  made  more  easy  and  iiitelligilde. 

it  is  in  the  pathetie,  the  awful,  the  tinder  passages,  tl)C 
hursts  of  simple  majesty,  and  the  warm  pictures  of  visible  na¬ 
ture,  that  liUcrcliiis  pre-eminently  shines,  and  that  Mr.  G\,  wc 
must  cuiifcss,  appears  to  us  the  most  deHeicnt.  in  the  transla- 
Dir’s  hands  tliey  an*,  certainly,  fair  and  elegant,  and  worthy  of 
eoniineiKiation.  It  is  the  comparison  with  tin*  giaiul  original, 
that  makes  tli<*m  seem  faint  and  ieehle ;  as  themo>i  liriliiant  ar- 


titifial  lights  languish,  when  exposed  to  the  spieiuiour  ot  the  sun. 

\\  e  >baii  now  adduee  some  passages  of  t!ie  version,  annexing, 
lor  the  ease  of  comparison,  refereoces  to  the  lines  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  as  niiinb('n*(i  in  \V  akefiehrs  or  lyielistadt  s  edition,  wiiose 


eiiiciidod  text  varies  hv  a  few-  figuie>,  liom  the  numeration  of 
liiv  M  ise?  in  the  eommoii  eojdes. 

U'l*  shall  lirst  cue  the  celebrated  picture  of  superstition,  and 
i’s  saiigiiinary  hor.ors  as  evinced  in  the  saerifiee  of  Iphigenia, 
hy  Agaiiienmon.  liook  1.  v.  63 — 102  :  of  Mr.  G.*s  translalioii, 


V.  (i;)— 110. 


Not  thus  mankind.  Them  long  the  tyrant  power 
Of  SuPEKsi  iTioN  sway’d,  uplitiiiig  proud 
Her  head  to  heaven,  .and  wiih  horrilic  limbs 
Lroodiiig  o’er  eartli ;  till  he,  tlie  man  of  Greece, 
Aus{)icioiis  rose,  who  tirst  the  combat  dar'd, 
j-Irid  hnke  in  twain  the  monster's  iron  rod. 

No  thunder  him,  no  fell  revenge  pursued 
Ol  heaven  inceiip’d,  or  deiiies  in  arms. 
l-rgM  rather,  hence,  with  more  detennin’d  soub 
I’o  burst  through  nature’s  portals,  from  ibe  crowd 
\Vith  jealous  caution  clos’d  j  the  llaming  walls 
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Of  heaven  to  scale,  and  dart  his  dauntless  eye, 

Till  the  vast  whole  l)eucath  him  stood  displayed. 
Hence  taught  he  us,  triumphant,  what  might  spring. 
And  what  forbear:  what  powers  inherent  lurk, 

Anti  where  their  bounds  and  is>ues.  And,  hence,  we 
'i'riumpliant,  too,  o’er  Superstition  rise. 

Contemn  licr  terrors,  and  unfold  the  heav’ns. 

“  Nor  deem  the.  truths  Philosophy  reveals 
Corrupt  tlie  mind,  or  prompt  to  impious  deeds. 

No :  Superstition  may,  and  nought  so  soon, 

hut  wisdom  never.  Superstition  ’twas 

Urg’d  the  fell  Grecian  chiefs,  with  virgin  blood. 

To  stain  the  virgin  altar.  Barbarous  deed! 

ml  fatal  to  their  laurels  /  Aulis  saw. 

For  there  Diana  reigns,  th*  unholy  rite. 

JroHtul  she  look'd ;  the  pride  of  Grecian  maids, 

'I  hc  lowly  Iphigenia,  round  she  look'd 
1  ler  las  ish  tresses,  spuming  still  the  bond 
Of  sacred  fillet,  flaunting  o'er  her  cheeks, — 
j^nd  sought  in  vain  protection.  She  survey’d 
Near  her,  her  sad,  sad  sire ;  th’  ofheious  priests 
Rept  ntant  half,  and  hiding  their  keen  steel 
And  crowds  of  gazers,  weeping  as  they  view’d. 
Dumb  with  alarm,  with  supplicating  knee. 

And  lifted  eye,  siie  sought  compassion  still ; 

Fruitless  and  unavailing  :  vain  her  youth, 

!hr  innotence  and  ientity  ;  vain  the  boast 
Of  regal  birth;  and  vain  that  first  herself 
LUp'd  the  dear  name  of  Father,  eldest  born. 

Forc’d  from  the  suppliant  jwsture,  straight  she  view’d 
'I’he  altar  full  piepar’d  :  not  there  to  blend 
Connubial  vows,  and  light  the  bridal  torch; 

Hut,  at  the  monicnt  when  mature  in  charms. 

While  Hymen  call’d  aloud,  to  fall,  e’en  ilien, 

A  father’s  victim,  and  the  price  to  pi\y. 

Of  Grecian  navies,  favour’d  thus  w  ith  g.alcs. — 

Such  are  the  crimes  that  superstition  prompts!” 


■-Cv  -  W( 

'  %'i 

U! 


I’be  words  here  distingui^heii  by  the  Italic  character  have  to 
correspondent  autiiority  in  ibc  original;  and  hence  our  icaden 
may  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  iianslalor’s  oceasioiuil 
jdeiives.  Yet,’  it  must  iw  confessed,  that  these*  jidditions,  thoogfc 
dt  stitine  of  an  archetype  in  the  text,  arc  seldom  found  to  coo 
ain  an  ide'a  which  is  not  nutiirully  deducihlc  from  it. 

The  extpiisite  clause, 

^  Humana  ante  oculos  ftde  c]uom  vita  jaceret 
In  terris, — 

i?  rendered  in  a  very  defective  and  sinking  manner  by  Mr.  G’l 
N«ii  thus  mankind:'*  and  lae  iiac  aud  loueliiiig  iiiciapbor  * 
’otally  lost. 
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TiKJ  passage, 

—  uplifting  proud 
Her  head  to  heaven,  and  with  horritic  limbs 
Bnxxling  o’er  earth  j — 

and  iK-auiiful  as  it  is,  does  not  justly  represent  the  sense  of 

Qu.t  caput  a  cceli  regionibus  obtendebat, 

Horribili  super  adspectu  mortaiibiis  instans : 

ulilcli  merely  expresses  that  the  monster  presented  her  head 
Iroin  heaven  (lluit  is,  that  superstition  was  a  |)erversion  of  reli¬ 
gious  notions)  menacing  mankind  with  the  honors  of  licr  couii- 
u  nance. 

\ .  80. — and  unfold  the  heavens.”  To  readers  in  genera], 
wc  are  apprehensive,  this  expression  will  suggest  the  thought  of 
llirowini;  open  the  knowledge  of  celestial  mysteries;  whereas  the 
idea  of  Lucretius  is,  that  the  triumph  over  superstition  will  raise 
us  to  an  ecpialit y  with  heaven. 

V.  Oljft'i.  The  poet  represents  the  fillet,  which  bound  the 
victim’s  virgin  hair,  as  flowing  over  each  of  her  cheeks ;  but 
the  translator  has  transferred  tlie  image  to  the  **  lavish  tresses” 
themselves. 

Tile  ideas  so  fort  ihly  conveyed  hy  the  poet’s  **  casta  inccstc,” 
St*  moving  to  the  sin»ngest  feelings  of  pity  and  indignation,  can 
Mareely,  if  at  all,  be  traced  in  the  translation.  V\  Idle,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  paraphrastic  rendering  of  “  rubendi  tempore  in 
i|iso,” 


—  at  the  moment  when  mature  in  cliarms. 

While  Hymen  called  aloud, — 

s;icrirK'es,  to  unnecessary  amplification,  the  characteristic  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  author. 

I  he  spirited  line  with  which  tlie  description  is  so  admirably 
closed,  loses  all  its  animation  in  Mr.  (L’s 


- the  price  to  pay. 

Of  Grecian  navies,  favoured  thus  with  gales. 

file  preceding  passage  we  have  selected,  not  as  a  subject  of 
cnticisin,  hut  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit.  Nor  are  these 


remarks  on  the  translation  produced  hy  a  hypercritical  afi’cctati* 
ot  excessive  delicacy,  hui  because  it  is  our  duty  to  furnish  o 


ifi’cctation 

:acy,  dli  because  it  is  our  duty  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  the  best  o[)portu!iiiies,  that  our  limits  will  permit,  for 
the  lormaiioii  of  adjust  opinion  on  every  work,  that  romes 
l>eiKath  our  notice.  V\  e  shall  not  extend  the  same  plan  of  mi- 
miie  examination  to  the  following  extracts ;  since  the  piuisage 
•I'nady  intioduecd  is,  in  those  respec  ts,  a  fair  specimen  of  tlie 
J'hole;  and  since  we  froely  profess,  that  Mr.  fL’s  style  of  trans- 
hits  fi-vver  of  those  blemishes,  than  the  majoriry  of  similar 
in  our  iafignagc. 

1ft  his  long  note  on  the  story  of  Ijdiigenia,  Mr.  G.  repeats 
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the  rommon  observation  liiat  “  this  story  is  generally  sujpisi'E 
to  be  (leiivtd  tVoin  that  of' Jeplulwi.  so  puthetieally  relaletf  loM; 
b<H  k  oi' We  think,  with  Cirutiiis  and  most  other eip 
meniators,  that  this  vow  was  tulHlled  by  her  eonseeraiion  to|^j^ 
pi  tual  eelihav'y :  Mr.  (■.  should  at  least  have  incntioneil  tLjt ;.||| 
terpreiafion.— W  ith  regard  ^o  l|»hige.nia,  Siiphoeles  (verr 
prosly  l^li  ct.  674)  Virgil,  Liureiiiis,  lloraee,  and  I*roj)eni.J|| 
relate  ilmt  she  aas  actually  sacrificed:  1  his  story  has  iu;^|| 
rdti  Is,  in  the  anec’doti  s  of  IdoiiH'neus  and  Aiistomenes.  t  .■ 
pidcs,  Ovid^  and  Martial,  tniiiniain  that  a  stag  was  accepted iil 
cxcliange.  Similar  bubstitutions  are  mentioned  ainon^  *^1 
Spartans,  the  i'hehans,  aiul  the  Phalerians  in  Italy.  Wcittl 
little  reason  for  rcrcrring  any  ot  these  (tor  if'  any,  why  notiUB 
to  tlic  vow  of* -Jophtha,  or  with  llochart,  to  the  history  of 
rahain.  Mr.  (i.  amlaguonsly  assi’rts,  that  the  tale  of'  IphinfuB 
“  \ias  well  known  to  the  world  from  the  lime  of  Homer  B 
Knripidi's/*  Uut  Homer,  who  like  lijjerctius  c»tI1s  her  ipluanaH|| 
bpiiaks  of  her  as  alive  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  II.  B.  IX* 
I.  1 It  is  luobahlc,  that  the  tale  was  enrrent  among  "eS 
tlrcek  rhapsoilists subsequent  to  the  age  of  Homer,  and  tlialL-S 
ripicies  im*uldcd  it  to  suil  liis  own  purpose,  and  produce  %v*M 
Ctl’i'Ct.  I 

( )ur  next  sj'oeimen  shall  he  the  famed  exordimn  of  the  stcvJ® 

liook,  V.  1 — :}Cu  I 


*  I  low  sw  ret  to  stand,  when  trmj>rsts  tear  llie  main, 
On  tlu:  firm  ditf,  and  mark  the  seaman's  toil ! 

Not  that  anollif'i''i  danger  sootlics  the  soul, 

Fat  from  such  toil  ucw  sweet  to  fed  senue  ! 

J  low  sweet,  at  distance  from  tlir  strife,  to  view 
('ontiiKliog  host?,  and  hcartlir  clash  of  war ! 

Ituf  sweeti  r  I'ar,  on  Wisdom’s  !. right  secure 
Uphrlil  by  truth,  to  fix  our  firm  cil>otle; 

To  watch  the  giddy  crowd  that,  deep  l)dow, 

For  ever  wander  in  pursuit  of  bliss  ; 

'I’o  milk  the  strife  for  honours,  and  renown, 

For  wit  and  wealth  insatiate,  ceaseless  urg'd. 

Day  after  <!ay,  with  Ir.lxair  unrest  rain’d. 

*  ()  wretched  mortals  ! — race  perverse  and  blind! 

'I  hrongh  what  dread  dark,  what  perilous  pursuits, 

Pass  ye  this  round  of  being  ! — kiu'w*  yc  not 
t  >f  all  ye  toil  for,  nature  nothing  asks, 
r»ut  for  the  Nxly  fiTedom  from  disease, 

And  sweet  unanxious  quiet  for  tlie  mind  ? 

‘  And  little  claims  the  body,  to  Ik*  sound : 

Put  little  serves  to  strew  the  paths  we  tread 
^^’ith  joys  beyond  e’en  nature’s  utmost  w  ish. 

What,  though  tlic  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud  walk 
A  ihousaiii  lamps  irradiate,  propt  sublime 
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By  frolic  forms  of  youths  in  massy^gold, 

Fliugiu^  tbeir  splendours  o'er  tlic  midnight  feast; 

1  hough  gold  and  silver  blaze  not  o*er  the  board. 

Nor  music  echo  round  die  gaudy  roof  ? 

Yet  lisdess  laid  the  velvet  grass  along, 

Near  gliding  streams,  by  shadowy  trees  oV^rch’d, 

Such  pomps  we  nc'td  not ;  such  still  less,  when  spring 
Treads  forth  her  laughing  train,  and  the  warm  year 
Faints  the  green  meads  u  iih  rosMt  flowers  profuse. 

(hi  down  reclin’d,  or  wrapp’d  in  purple  robe, 

1  he  thirsty  fever  bums  with  heat  as  tierce 
As  when  its  victim  ou  a  pallet  pants.* 

Wc  shall  now  prosoiU  lu  our  readers  a  selection  of  extracts, 
designed  to  exhibit  some  of  the  physical  doclrines  of  the  poet; 
from  whicli  they  will,  widi  picasinq;  interest,  |)erceive  how  ac¬ 
curately  ho  obseived  natural  phenomena,  how  |>hilosopliical 
ivere  Ins  reusotiin^s,  how  iiuppy  many  of  his  conjectures,  and 
liow  frcH^ueutly  he  has  almost,  if  not  altogether,  anticipated  va¬ 
rious  iinportanl  discovt  rics  in  the  system  of  natnic,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  experience,  the  improvement  of  instruments,  and 
the  progress  of  mathematics,  have  been  ascertained  in  the  most 
ren  lit  limes. 

That  there  exists  a  vaciunn,  and  that  the  gravitating  power  of 
all  bodies  is  directly  ns  then  quantities  of  matter,  are  principles 
of  the  Newtonian  school,  for  which  Lucretius  has  ably  con- 
itiided.  Look  1.  v.  341 — 3(i4;  in  the  lianslalion,  v.  38j — 411. 

'  But  w  hat  more  clear,  in  earth  or  heaveu  sublime, 

Or  the  vast  ocean,  than,  in  various  modes 
That  various  mailer  moves  ?  which,  but  for  space, 

'Twcrc  vain  t’  expect;  and  vainer  yet  to  look 

For  procreative  power,  educing  still 

Kinds  from  their  kinds  through  all  revolvirig  lime. 

*  True,  things  are  solid  deem'd,  but  know  that  lliosC 
Deem’d  so  the  most,  arc  rare  and  unconjoin’d. 

From  rocks  and  caves  translucent  lynipli  distils. 

And  from  the  lough  bark  drops  th.*  healing  balm. 

The  genial  meal,  with  mystic  power,  jx;rvadc.i 
Each  avenue  of  life;  and  the  grove  swells. 

And  yields  its  various  fruit,  sustain’d  alone 

From  the  pure  fljod,  propcllM  tlirongh  rcKit  and  brauch. 

Sound  pierces  marble  ;  through  rcclustst  walls 

The  bo'iom  tale  transmits:  and  the  keen  Irosf 

E’en  to  the  marrow  w  inds  its  s’muous  w  ay. — 

Destroy  all  vacuum  then,  close  every  fK)re, 

And,  if  thou  caiist,  for  such  events  aeroiint, 

‘  Say,  why  of  equal  bulk.  ini(|it  d  se;<le 
Arc  things  oft  tound  unequal  in  their  |x)ise  ?  ’ 

O'er  iljeiiglit  wool  the  grosser  lead  pievails 
With  giaiu  lores.  But  were  th'  amoual  alike  . 
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or  each  contain’d,  alike  the  weight 

Wonld  pr  )ve  perpeinal :  for,  trooi  matter  sole, 
Flows  weight  and  moment,  «  ver  prone  to  earth  : 
While  vacant  space,  nor  weight  nor  jnoment  knows.' 


I'lte  same  siiliject  is  thus  further  elucidated,  in  almost  the 
terms  of  i  xperiinculal  piieiimalics  :  Book  11.  v.  C.10 — C39;  t| 
llitt  traiisluiiuii,  v.  12J4 — 214. 

‘  For  though,  when  urg’d 
Tlirough  the  pure  air,  or  clear  translucent  wave, 
Doiihtless  all  pond’rous  foriui  more  swift  descend} 

Thin,  fro  n  the  variance  of  rt*>istance  sole. 

Flows,  by  such  fluids  toriiiM  'gaitist  things  unlike. 

The  grosser  quirk  o  ei  }X)vvering.  But  pure  space, 


In  every  part,  in  e\eiy  Itonr  the  mine, 

’rhroughout  resists  not,  the  demanded  path 
Yielding  suhm  ssive.  Hence,  in  etji  al  time, 
Througit  the  blank  void,  unequal  wxighls  descend 
Of  every  fancied  variancx  .* 


This,  our  young  readers  know,  is  familiarly  illustrated  intk 


fiir  pump.  I 

’Fhat  the  philo'Opliy  of  Lucretius  coincides,  to  an  exaclnf«i 
almost  pen  feel,  w  ith  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Newton 
%ecfmdary  (pialities  of  bodies,  the  ensuing  passage  will  shffj 
Book  11.  7d0,  J^e, — SOS;  of  the  translation,  v.  743 — 01S.  ( 


*  Deem  not  thou. 

When  ought  of  substance,  black  or  w'hite,  the  view 
Solicits  obvioa«i, — deem  not,  in  the  germs 
Ot  embryon  matter,  black  br  white  inheres, 

Or  aught  l>esidesof  tint,  where  aught  occurs, 
lluu!>ing  the  vi^ion  }  since  the  seeds  of  things 
Live  void  of  colours,  actual  or  conceiv’d. 

‘  Hence  not  essential  colours  to  the  form 
Of  things  created  :  frequent  e’en  ourselves. 

Mid  the  deep  shade  of  night,  by  touch  alone 
Prove  w  hat  surrounds  us,  every  hue  extinct. 

‘  All  hues,  moro’er,  to  all  by  turns  convert ; 

A  ciiangc  primordial  seeds  can  ne’er  sustain. 

'  But  tlutugh  material  atoms  thus  live  void 
Of  hue  ;  still  many  a  difl'ering  form  is  theirs. 
Whence  hues  they  gender,  and  their  variance  stfmp. 

'  Ar*d,  since  all  colours  live  but  in  the  light, 

W  ere  hues  essential  to  the  sex-ds  of  things, 

'1  hcM-,  ti)o,  would  die  in  darkness :  for,  resolve, 
What  hues  exist  beneath  the  midnight  gloom?  ‘ 
Hues  l)orn  of  sun-beams,  changing  but  their  shades 
As,  playful,  changes  the  refracted  ray  ? 
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Thus  ihc  gny  pigeon,  as  his  plume  be  waves,  ^ 

))rink<  in  new  tinctures  from  the  noon-tide  blaze : 

Now  glows  the  ruby,  and  now,  ting’d  with  blue, 

Sf)orts  the  green  emerald  o’er  l\is  glossy  neck. 

I  hns.  tt>o,  the  |K'acock.  as  direct  or  bent 
Kalis  the  toll  lx  am,  wears  each  prismatic  dye. 

Since  then  th’  impinging  light  each  hue  creates. 

So,  without  light,  each,  instant,  must  expire.* 

1)1(1  our  limits  |)cnnit,  we  t^hoiild  with  plcnsurc  insert  the  long 
and  ciicrgeiif,  though  sparingly  ndornoil,  detail  of  the  plneno- 
incna  and  cause  of  liglitnini^.  We  must,  however,  be  contented 
with  a  sliort  pot  lion  of  it :  hut  this,  we  conceive,  will  ex¬ 
cite  t!u'  iiuiuiring  natuialist  to  peruse  the  whole.  Lih.  VI. 
V.  1  J)Lh  ill  the  translation,  v.  Kid. 


'  But  the  blue  light’iiing  springs  from  seeds  of  fire 
With  seeds  conflicting  mid  the  war  of  clouds. 

As  when  the  flint  with  flint,  or  steel,  contends, 

Swilt  flows  the  flash,  and  sparkles  all  around. 

‘  'Khcn  earlier  sec  wc  loo,  the  rushing  blaze 
Than  hear  the  roar,  since  far  the  fluent  films 
Of  sight  move  s|)eedier  than  of  laggard  sound. 

As,  whrti  the  woodman  fells  some  branch  remote. 

It  drops  conspicuous  e’er  the  bounding  blow 
Strike  on  the  ear  : — so  the  keen  lightning  far 
Anticipates  the  thunder,  though  alike 
Bear’d  from  one  cause,  from  one  concussion  rc.ir’d, 

*  Or,  hjply,  hence,  the  w’inged  lustre  springs 
'rrembling  amid  the  tempest;  that  when  air, 

Kent  in  the  hollow’  of  a  eloud,  ferments, 

'Kltai  hollow  broad’ning,  as  already  sung. 

And  close  its  sides  condensing,  the  pent  air 
Heats  from  its  motion ;  as  from  motion,  heats 
All  sight  surveys  ;  work’d  oft  to  flame,  and  oft 
Melted,  as  melt  the  missile  balls,  at  times, 

Ot  lead  shot  rapid.  Heated  thus,  at  length, 

Th’  expanded  air  bursts  sudden  from  its  tomb, 
Scatt’ring  long  trails  of  corus*:ating  fire, 
rhen  rolls  the  dread  cx[)losion,  after  heard. 

Since  sound  than  light  far  earlier  meets  the  sense. 

^  et  sc<‘iu*s  like  these!  in  clouds  alone  exist 
f  )f  utmost  depth,  whirl’d  mass  o’er  mass  immense.* 


e  shall  close  our  extracts,  more  apprelietisivc  of  overpassing 
"‘ir  own  limits  than  of  fatiguin^r  om*  readers’  patience,  with  tlie 
|*‘diogu()iuie  dcscriptioti  of  ilie  plague  at  Athens,  the  inimitable 
“‘''"ly  ol  which,  had  they  w  ritten  nothing  else,  would  have 
Jiniiiortalized  the  names  of  riiiicvdides,  atid  of  laieretius.  Mr. 
'•' professional  studies  atid  practice  have  endowed  him  with 
piiriiciiiar  advantages,  in  tliC  transfusion  of  this  noble  cflorl  of 
'oL.  11.  Yv 


094  Good’s  Translation  of  Lucretius^ 

scicnlitic  and  poetic  genius.  Book  VI.  v.  1 143 — 1202, of 

translation,  v.  1180 — 1232. 

‘  The  head  first  fl.im’d  with  inward  heat ;  the  cyr* 
Kedden’d  with  fire  suffused  :  the  purple  jaws 
Sweated  with  bloody  ichor  :  ulcers  foul 
Crept  o*cr  the  vocal  path,  obstructing  close  ; 

Ami  the  prompt  longue,  expounder  of  the  mind, 
O’erflow’d  witli  gore,  enfeebled  in  its  post, 

Hoarse  in  its  accent,  harsh  beneath  the  touch. 

'  And  svhen  the  morbid  ctfluence  through  the  throat 
Had  reach’d  the  lungs,  and  fill’d  the  fault’ring  heart, 
I'licn  all  the  pow’rs  of  life  were  loosen’d  ;  forth 
Crept  the  spent  breath  most  fetid  from  the  mouth, 

As  steams  the  putrid  carcase  :  every  power 
f.iil’d  tlirough  the  soul, — the  body, — and  alike 
l>av  they  liquescent  at  the  gates  of  death, 
while  with  these  dread,  insufferable  ills 
A  restless  anguish  join’d,  companion  close. 

And  sighs  commixt  with  groans ;  and  hiccough  deep, 
And  keen  convulsive  twitchings  ceaseless  urg’d. 

Bay  after  day,  o’er  every  tortur’d  limb, 

'I'he  w’caried  wretch  still  wearying  with  assault. 

'  Yet  ne’er  too  hot  the  system  couldst  thou  mark 
Outwards,  but  rather  tepid  to  the  touch: 
ring’d  still  with  purple  dye,  and  brandish’d  o’er 
With  traits  of  caustic  ulcers,  like  the  blaie 
Of  erysipelas.  But  all  within 
Burn’d  to  the  iKme ;  the  bosom  heav’d  witli  flames 
Fierce  as  a  furnace,  nor  would  once  endure 
*l  he  lightest  vest  thrown  loosely  o’er  the  limbs. 

All  to  the  winds,  and  many  to  the  waves, 
t'areless,  rcsign’tl  them  ;  in  the  gelid  stream 
IMiinging  their  fiery  bodies,  to  be  cool'd : 

While  some,  wide-gasping,  into  wells  profound 
Rush’d  ail  abrupt;  and  such  the  red  hot  thirst 
Ciujuenchable  that  parch’d  them,  amplest  show’rs 
beem’d  bnt  as  dew-droj>8  to  th’  unsated  tongue. 

‘  Nor  e’er  relax’d  the  sickness;  the  rack’d  frame 
I.ay  all  exhausted,  and,  in  silence  dread. 

Appall’d  and  doubtful  mused  the  Healing  Art. 

For  the  broad  eye-balls,  buniiiig  with  disease, 

Uoll’d  in  lull  stare,  forever  void  of  sleep. 

And  told  ihc  pressing  danger  ;  nor  alone 
'FoKl  it,  for  many  a  kindred  symptom  throng’d. 

’The  mind’s  pure  spirit,  all  despondent,  rav’d; 

’I'hc  brow  sever j;  the  visage  tierce  aiid  wild  ; 
l  lic  cars  distf acted ,  lilVd  wii.’i  ceaseless  sounds  ; 
Fiequcut  the  breath  ;  or  pond’rou5,  oft,  and  rare; 

'I’he  neck  with  peails  bedew’d  of  glisl’ning  sweat  i 
Scarcely  the  spittle,  tliin,  of  satfron  dye, 

Salt,  with  l(0ar>e  cough  scarce  labour’d  from  the  throi 
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Thf  limbs  each  trembled ;  every  tendon  twitch’d 
Spread  o’er  the  iiands ;  and  from  the  feet  extreme 
O'er  all  the  frame  a  gradual  coldness  crept. 

Then,  tow’rds  the  last,  the  nostrils  close  collaps’d ; 

The  nose  acute ;  eyes  hollow  j  temples  scoop'd ; 

Frigid  the  skin,  retracted;  o’er  the  rooutli 
A  ghastly  grin  ;  the  shrivelled  fureiicad  tense ; 

The  limbi  outstretch’d  for  instant  death  prepar’d  j 
Till  with  the  eighth  descending  sun,  for  few 
Reach’d  his  ninth  lustre,  litc  for  ever  ceas’d.  ^ 

*  And  though,  at  times,  ih’  infected  death  escap’d 
From  sanious  organs,  or  the  lapse  profuse 
Of  black  tingM  fecces,  fate  pursued  them  still. 

Hectic  and  void  of  strength,  consumption  pale 
Prey’d  on  their  vitals  ;  or,  with  head-ache  keen. 

Oft  from  the  nostrils  tidea  of  blood  corrujU 
Pour'd  unrestraiu'd,  and  wasted  them  to  shades.’ 

The  voluminous  niul  heterogenous  farrago  of  annotations  is 
highly  amusing  and  instructive;  hut  the  plan  it  pursues  is  so  uii- 
Ixmiuled,  that  it  iniglit  uhnost  be  extended  to  embrace  the  whole 
Y.ucifclupvdic.  It  consists  of  comments  on  the  philosophical 
(lociriucs  of  tlic  poem,  digressions  on  tlie  discordant  dogmas  of 
the  (lilVcrent  CJreeian  schools,  sketches  of  scientific  history,  and 
numerous  statements  of  the  discoveries  and  results  of  modern 
philosophy.  Beside  this  diversified  matter,  our  indefatigable 
annotator  descants  with  feeling  and  judgement  on  the  rhetorical 
bcauti»s  of  his  author;  criticises  the  labours  of  former  editors 
and  translators;  brings  to  view  the  passages  of  Grecian  masters, 
Wh  jMK  ts  and  philosopliers,  w  hom  he  supposes  the  Epicurean 
hard  to  have  imitated  or  followed;  and  pours  forth,  with  a  lavish 
hand,  the  treasures  which  his  great  attainments  as  a  linguist,  and 
his  cxti'iisivc  reading  have  enabled  him  to  amass,  under  the  head 
nf  resemhlances,  parallelisms,  allusions,  and  supposed  iinita* 
lioiib  of  his  text,  from  Latin,  Erencli,  Italian,  Spanish,  J’ortu- 
f;u€se,  Mnaiish,  (lerman,  Anibic,  and  l^ersian  poets,  and  from 
ihc  Holy  Scriptures.  Mr.  Cj’s.  observations  on  the  latte** 
dih!?  of  the  comparisons  w  hi  h  he  has  instituted,  are  so  inucli  in 
iJni^n  with  the  principles  which  we  would  ever  inculcate,  as 
Vinding  on  the  conscience,  and  richly  recompensing  the  pains 
every  seliolar,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
faibcrihiug  them. 

I  ’  In  attentively  perusing,  the  poem  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
Micing  the  striking  resemblance  w  hich  exists  betw'ccn  many  of  its  most 
P’uiiful  passages,  and  various  parts  of  tlic  poetic  buoks  of  tlic  Scrip- 
and  the  Abl)6  cic  St.  Pierre,  as  well  as  seveial  other  continental 
have  hence  conceived  Lucretius  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Uem  -Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ;  be  the  parallelisms  I  advert  to, 
Vp?ncd  or  accidental,  1  trust  1  shall  rather  be  applauded  than  cgif 
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dcmnri!,  for  thiw  giving  a  loose  to  the  habitual  inclination  of  my  her 
GroiiuM,  Schulten'»,  I^wtli,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  have  set  me  ^ 
example  ,  and  uhile  trr'ading  in  the  steps  of  such  illustriuus  scboln^ 
need  not  Ik;  atraid  of  public  censure.  I.ikc  them  1  wish  to  prove 
the  sacke)}  r auks  are  as  alluring  by  their  language,  as  theyaje',^ 
|)ortani  in  their  doctrim*s;  and  that,  whatever  Ik;  the  boast  of  Grtm 
and  Home  with  rrsiK^ct  to  (xietic  atiainii.ents,  they  arc  otu  u  rq»n|it; 
and  occasional! V  Mirpassed  by  the  former.  The  man  who,  pruibi^ 
the  ('hiistian  relij^iou,  is  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Classics,  ought. i 
the  s4mc  time  in  he  acquainted  with  Biblical  Criticism  :  he  has,  ode* 
wise,  neglected  his  truest  interest,  and  lived  but  for  little  purpose  lot* 
world.  1  delight  in  prolano  literature,  but  still  more;  do  I  delight  i 
my  Bible  :  they  are  lamps  that  atVord  a  mutual  assistance  to  each  dt- 
in  |K)iiii  of  imporlanre,  however,  1  pretend  not  that  they  admit  ot'e^ 
p  uison  ;  and.  could  it  ont'C  be  demonstrated,  that  the  pursuits  are  i&nt- 
sisleiu  with  each  other,  I  would  shut  up  Lucre  tius  for  ever,  andi^ 
in  the  cuntiagration  ot  the  Alexandrian  library.’  Brcf.  pp.  15, 

Hut  the  j>iirsuits  arc  not  inconsistent  with  cacli  other,  as  li- 
l)(cu  ficquciilly  and  lionomably  dLMnonstralcd  ;  and  we  hoj# 
will  hu  still  fiinlicr  shewn  hy  increasing  allcstaiions.  Tottf 
niinisteis  <d*  the'  gospel  especially,  ami  to  slmlcnls  for  tliesarrr 
oilier,  wc  earnestly  recomineiul  the  ardour  for  pre-ciniiicuci : 
the  ac’({uisitioii  of  solid  cdassical  attaiiniumts,  in  order  tu  coi» 
erate  them  to  the  serviee  of  the  Divink  Ur.iiEK.M ku.  Tiir 
tinderstaiuiing,  tliiir  taste,  their  dignity,  and  tlieir  uscfuliici 
will  I'.eiK’e  derive  inexprossihle  accessions.  What  Horace b 
bo  juNtly  sai<l  on  the  sunserviemey  of  cnhivation  to  genius, uu 
will!  ecjiial  justice,  he  aceoniinoilated  in  this  ease. 

Alleriiis  sic 

Altera  poseit  opem  res,  ct  conjiiral  aini(‘c. 

'I  In  re  is  one  Instance,  in  whieii  we  are  solemnly  hound  Ion 
prc  .vJ  a  (lec'ided  ('oiideinnalion  of  the  I raiislalor's  judgement, 
ot  his  ta^le.  A  passage  which  Lucretius  ought  Jievcr  to  hi" 
written,  and  which  renders  a  work  otherwise  of  uncommon c" 
lily  and  <‘\eellenc*e,  ah-oilulely  unlit  for  the  perusal  ot 
should  never  have  pi»linled  ll»c  EngTisli  page !  YctMr.O.i^ 
leiidered  cv»  i  v  utfeiisive  image,  with  disgusting  and  moslci^^i 
iniiMiieness.  'i'o  have  drawn,  over  this  description, 
tliin^y  veil  of  piudery,  would  leave  bc.‘en  still  more  eensunh 
as  II  would,  in  reahiy.liave  ineieased  the  evil,  hv  Vepresentiuf^ 
in  a  toiin  h'i,  revolting.  It  is  not  a  sulhcient  excuse  to  saT 
the  w  hole  i>  hut  a  ph\ Niologieal  dissertation.  I'he  prctcoct* 
eonfuie«l  iiV  its  diess  anil  deeoraiiuus.  The  concluding 
tci"  o!  Ilullei’s  ihiysiology  may  he  very  proper  for  the 
j-ooiTi :  hut  who  wouhl  mleraic  them  turned  into  lascintf;- 
Lnghsh  vciAcs.'  Jf  this  work  cuine  to  a  >e«;ond  edition, 
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fannol  he  doubted,  we  hope,  that  Mr.  G.  for  decency’s  sake, 
will  blot  out  the  pernieious  pages.  He  has  bullieicnl  pieeedeuls 
forsucli  oiuissioiis;  and  if  he  hail  none,  it  would  be  honourable 
10  ^t  the  example. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  copious  and  judicious  Inde.v^ 
vhicli  will  be  found  of  great  convenience,  puritculaily  for  con- 
^  uiiiing  the  notes. 


Art.  111.  Rfmnrh  on  the  Earl  of  Selkirk’s  Obsrr\*ati()ns  on  the  present 
State  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  a  View  of  the  Causes  and 
probable  Consiqueni'es  of  Emigration.  8vo.  pp.  353.  Trice  ds, 
Loogman  5:  Co.  London}  Anderson,  Edinburgh,  l3Ud. 

‘  Art.  IV.  Eight  Letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk’s  Pamphlet 
cn  Highland  Emigration  :  as  they  lately  aptK‘ared  under  the  hignaiurc 
f  t)f  AmicUH  in  one  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers.  Svo.  pp.  5J.  Pric'C 
^  1«.  Ckl.  Longman  and  Co.  Haidoii.  Anderson,  Edinburgh. 

H  \  II  E  N  Lord  Selkirk  published  his  observations  on  eini- 
gration  from  the  Highlands,  he  knew  there  were  many 
.  enemies  to  his  opinions,  and  probably  wished  to  excite  the  di.s- 
cussioii,  uhieh  he  might  naturally  anticipate.  On  a  niiestioii  of 
:  so  much  national  importance,  it  is  desirable  that  the  pui)iie  siiould 
’  not  lie  left  merely  with  tx  parte  evidence,  hut  that  every  point 
;  of  the 'iul»)i*ct  should  be  ojienly  examined.  The  opponents  of 
"  Lmi  S.  have,  therefore,  only  to  eoiuiuel  lliem.^elves  with  good 
:  faith  and  good  temper,  in  order  to  merit  the  thanks  both  of  the 
Tioblt*  author  ami  the  country  at  large.  I'he  hrst  ol’  these  pul)- 
hrations  is  toleiablv  fair  and  arguinentative ;  hut  the  latter, 

.  )»bich  was  published  in  the  form  of  letters,  in  eight  iiiimhers  of 
J  llu*  larml)iirgli  Herald  atid  (’hroniele,  inerelyeelioesthesenti- 
J  nuMiis  of  the  other,  with  less  foree,  but  more  aerimony.  lioih 
admit  the  justice  of  the  praises,  which  we  bestowed  on  the  talents 
^andviitius  (lis[)lavi  d  in  tl^e  nohle  I'.aiT.s  publication  (I*.  K. 
||  L)l.  II. 'J74,)  and  join  in  acknowledging  the  truth  of  his  hiM 
^  leading  [lusiiions.  Vet  with  ihi^  ineon.Mstcney  w  hieli  determined 
?!  opjK)MHt)n  fr(‘(|ueiilly  hetrays,  each  ot  these  w  riioi.s  insinuates, 
that  Lord  .Selkiik  formed  tin*  |dan  of  eolonising  Hiinee  I'.d- 
\X  bard’s  Island  from  sinister  motives,  and  promoted  its  execution 
^  ufijustitiahle  expedients. 

^7;  Ihc  latter  w  riter  siiys, 

V:>  ‘ 

‘  '  HU  troops  were  composed  of  a  motley  assemblage  of  ages  and  sexes. 

^  '  Lvfn  tlu  u-,  I  am  informed,  he  raised  with  infinite  lalnnir  and  ditficulty  ; 
i  trivfliing  tVoni  market  to  market,  su]iporling  hired  recruiteis,  aided  by 
V  djqufiu  harangues,  and  holding  out  splendid  promises,  and  enchanting 
f  •  F'^^IKcts.  Won  by  these  means,  about  SOO  |)coplc  were  entice J  to  visii 
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an  ejpectrd  land  of  case  and  plenty,  and  to  desert  the  scenes  of  ^ 
youth.*  p.  24,  25. 

The  author  of  the  Uminrks  afhrnis,  *  that  the  specuiatioQii( 
Lord  Selkirk  were  rcriainly  written  with  a  keener  eye  to  theia. 
provcinent  of*  (Canada,  than  the  benefit  of  the  mother  countn, 
or  the  happiness  of  its  people.”  The  same  censural)le  spirki 
displayed  at  greater  length,  when,  under  the  gloss  of  shetiif 
flow  the  Higliland  Society  might  retaliate  the  reflections  of  Lori 
S.  upon  their  measure,  he  takes  the  method  of  shewing  howB^ 
turally  all  liord  S*s.  plans  may  have  originated  in  motivti* 
prudence t  and  coriohoiates  this  idea  from  the  personal  emlitm 
which,  he  states,  has  attended  their  success. 

*  It  is  ackiK)wledgcd,  they  might  say,  that  the  first  idea  of  tbepb 
which  he  has  since  executed  was  adopted  very  early  in  life,  and  doriti 
the  course  of  his  academical  studies,  and  confirmed  iu  the  course  of  i 
extensive  tour  through  the  Highlands  in  the  year  1792*  The  impul¬ 
sions  of  early  life  arc  warm,  but  they  arc  not  on  that  account  the  tsat 
likely  to  be  corrci't :  tlic  ardent  sensibility  of  youth  is  too  apt  to  tt 
roused  with  the  rhapsodies  of  the  celebrated  classics  of  antiquity  abn 
political  happiucss,  and  not  a  few  have  traced  tlie  errors  of  maturcrif 
to  the  uudiastised  studies  of  their  boyish  years.  At  that  time  the  food 
.'uul  youngest  son  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  condemned  bf 
the  law  of  primogeniture  to  the  prospect  of  a  younger  brother’s  portia 
without  any  taste  lor  the  military  profession,  aud  wo  desire  to  sbioeii 
the  senate  or  at  the  bar,  and  pt^rhaps  disdaining  mercantile  pursuits,  k 
Lordship  early  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture.  Under  such  circB- 
stances  it  was  no  idle  or  unmeaning  8{x;culation  to  employ  his  patrimoBi 
in  cultivating  the  fields  of  America,  rather  than  those  of  his  own  couotn 
Jn  ('anada,  upon  application  to  government,  a  tract  of  land  fit  for  cut 
vaiioii  may  be  obtained  for  nothing,  whereas  it  w  ould  be  nccessan  I 
make  a  purchase  of  land  in  the  United  States  from  some  individual,  i 
ail  the  Ix'st  land  there  has  been  already  appropriated. 

‘  The  succession  of  the  hcreditar)'  titles  and  estates  of  his  family  roijfe 
perhaps  have  induced  tlie  noble  author  to  abandon  the  plan,  to  whicl 
wlicii  a  younger  brother,  he  looked  as  the  source  from  which  the  fatsr 
pros|)ccts  of  his  life,  were  to  spring  :  but  in  some  minds  a  perscrcriit 
ardour  is  a  prominent  feature  ;  and  it  is  no  rejection  to  Lord  Sclkirk'il 
suppose  it  of  that  description.  Lord  Selkirk  seems  to  have  vicwfdik 
aajuisition  of  wealth  and  consequence  only  as  the  means  of  carrp^ 
into  execution,  u  iih  more  elficacy  the  plan  he  had  conceived  in  ex'i’ 
youth.  He  applied  to  government  therefore,  and  was  enabled  toco*- 
pleat  his  arrangements  for  his  establi.>hment  in  lT>i)eT  Canada.  Hit 
J.ord  Sclktrk  known  th.U  he  should  not  be  able  to  carry  into  ctfcctb 
4»riginal  plan  ut  a  remote,  and  inland  seulemrnt,  he  plainly  intimateiikt 
he  would  liave  conlined  his  fiieouragemeiUs  to  the  same  cla.ssufpwf* 
tLit  formed  the  wc.dth  of  other  ciilii\ aiors  of  waste  ground,  orpfdaj* 
ha\e  abandoned  the  seliemr  eniirely:  Hut,  Ixdore  he  knew  that 
incui  wished  fora  luaiiiimc  sciilcincut,  wc  are  iiilonned,  thalb^ki 
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ilrejiy  procfedrd  far  in  his  preparations*,  and  the  engagements  entered 
ioio  must  be  fulfilled.  A  purchase  was  accordingly  made  of  a  large  tract 
of  uncultivated  ground  in  Frince  Kdwards*  Island,  from  the  proprietor. 
It  1  xery  easy  rale.  Tlie  emigrants  defrayal  the  expenccs  of  the  voyage, 
ritbrr  by  their  money  or  labour ;  and  the  land  was  sold  at  a  very  great 
idiaiKT  of  price.  1‘hc  success  of  these  measures  has^ not  disappointed 
thf  calculations  of  prudence  j  the  emolument  has  been  very  great  with- 
(’Ot  any  great  outlay  of  money,  and  merely  by  employing  some  little  care 
ind  attention.  Lord  Selkirk  still  lias  a  considerable  quantity  of  ground 
uncultivated  :  he  did  not  procure  as  many  emigrants  as  would  have  been 
ludiciciii  for  cultivating  his  whole  property.  Additional  recruits  arc 
.  required  for  the  colony  ;  but  although  so  many  have  already  transported 
thfinseives  to  it,  and  although  those  of  their  friends,  who  may  chusc  to 
follow  their  example,  have  had  lilx-ral  and  earnest  invitations.  Lord  Sel¬ 
kirk  will  be  able  to  inform  the  public  hotv  these  invitations  have  been 
listened  to.  The  public  must  know  what  would  be  sutlicient  to  ensure 
wceess;  it  may  also  be  able  to  conjecture  what  arc  the  circumstances 
which  must  retard  its  further  progress.’  pp.  272,273,274 — 3/0*, — 279, 
»  2b0. 


All  this  muy  serve  the  purpose  of  irritation,  but  contributes 
nothing  to  convidion.  And  when  these  writers  ulteiiipt  to  load 
the  Lari  with  the  oditiin  of  exciting,  by  the  arts  of  a  criuip,  the 
^pirit  of  emigration,  which,  but  for  him,  would  have  hud  no 
e\i-icnce,  they  forget,  wluit  they  had  already  admitted,  and  ail 
the  world  knows  to  he  fact,  that  this  disposition  hud  raged 
fore  Lord  S.  was  born.  Indeed,  not  only  here, but  in  the  usual 
strain  of  these  publications,  we  discover  the  symptoms,  rather 
of  wounded  national  pride,  or  endangered  interest,  than  of  sin- 
irre  conviction  ideading  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  following  strictures  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  omit. 

'  Scrmingly  conscious  that  the  same  etfects  which  had  attended  the 
hrraking  up  of  the  tcudal  system  in  othei  countries,  should  have  occurred 
t\  the  Highlands,  Ixinl  Selkirk  proceeds  to  remark,  that,  ‘  in  one  very 
irapoitant  cin  umsiance,  the  ancient  state  of  the  Highlands  ditfered  re¬ 
markably  from  tlie  rest  of  the  kingdom every  spot  Wiw  occupied  by 
nearly  as  many  tamiliesas  the  produc'c  of  the  land  could  subsist*!.'  'Ihii 
must  indeed  be  alU)wed  to  be  a  most  singular  tact  in  political  economy, 
it  U  a  seditary  instance  ;  for  even  the  great  and  populous  empire  ot 
China  is  found  to  possess,  within  its  immense  compass,  vast  rpiantities 
ot  waste  land  which  would  admit  of  a  greater  number  ot  iniuibitanti 
than  it  at  present  maintains. 

•  With  a  vigorous  and  patriotic  government,  an  industrious  and  sober 
P^plc,  a  mild  clhuatc  and  productive  soil,  and  in  a  couiUiy  where  agri- 
mlmre  is  made  a  public  concern,  it  might  have  been  ex|Kx:ted,  tliat  wc 
vhould  find,  if  we  were  to  meet  with  ii  any  where,  every  8|)ut  occupied 
hy  nearly  as  many  as  the  produce  of  the  land  can  subsist.  Hut  Lord  Sel¬ 
kirk  duires  us  to  look  for  an  example  of  this  singular  tact  to  the  High- 
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lan<i5  of  Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Culloden — to  the  inhabitants (^| 
country  whose  manners  were  lawless,  and  their  chiefs  indt^Kixle^i^^ 
constantly  at  enmity  with  each  other, — sullerin*^  Irom  an  iiiM.ttlfdj^ 
vernment,  the  misenrs  of  famine,  and  tho  destructive  elfectsot 
vilh  a  climate  not  uncommonly  favourable  to  the  prodiiciioiis  of 
and  a  soil  by  no  means  supplying;  this  defect.  The  observation  mu»t^ 
allowed  at  least  to  have  the  attraction  ut  novelty  in  its  favour.* 

PP-  53,  Ji 

As  wc  are  umpires,  rather  than  parties,  in  tliis  dispute,  •» 
chose  to  insert  this  passage;  for  it  is  the  onlv  one  in  whichir 
hnve  felt  convinced  that  the  eoinhataitts  ol  Lord  S.  haveiije 
better  of  ilie  argnmenl.  lie  was  evidently  drawn  into  thisnsb. 
siatemcnt  by  an  inadvei  tt.nil  eagerness  to  establish  his  fuvouriit 
pOMiions. 

In  the  following  passage  the  Ilcmarkcr  has  fallen  into  t 
siiniiut  snare. 


‘  We  arc  informed  by  Lord  Selkirk,  and  it  is  indeed  n  well  known  (act,  i 
that  the  emigrants  carry'  out  w  idr  ihiin  much  more  money  than  itcoci! 
have  bet*n  conceived  possible  for  jvrsons  in  their  situation  to  posstNs.  As 
account  is  given  of  one  w  hose  capital  amounted  to  1  lol.  as  a  s)x:cime!ifl<  ^ 
what  others  in  a  similar  rank,  .'Uid  that  not  very  high,  might  bejw* 
ses^ed  of.  M.rny  cany  out  much  more  with  them,  even  to  thecitnt  ’ 
ot  liXrOl.  lly  tar  the  greater  proportion,  how'ever,  transport 
with  themselves  a  great  dcalhss.  Suppose,  that  on  an  average  fii 
p  rs<in  carries  out  3()1.  it  w  ill  he  at  once  seen,  that  besides  the  quandtr 
of  produitive  industry,  the  itatiori  is  also  deprived  of  a  very  tvnside* 
able  qu.intiiy  of  capital,  auiply  siidij'ient  for  putting  that  industry  jsi 
much  more  into  inoiton.  In  the  year  180*2,  it  is  known,  that  451^ 
emigrants,  indep  ndenily  of  the.  p.issagc  money,  took  with  themaUrr 
100,(XK.)1.  in  cash*.’  j  p.  b  1. 

1 1  ere  it  must  occur  to  »iverv  reiuler,  llial  tl/is  is  nolcxact'TI 
the  class  winch  can  ho  <*\p(*cied  to  enlist  as  soldiers,  atid  heirct 
l.»>rd  S.  d('rivt‘s  oin*  (d  his  leading  n.r«iuinenls.  Hut  those,  t»U 
o[»pose  his  imderinking  dwell  ehicHy  upon  iht*  nn>ehief  of  df- 
]>riving  our  armies  ol  thox*  if<-rtrits,  at  ix  lime  when  the  couulfT 
lias  peculiar  need  of  lln  ir  services. 

It  Is  Iretpieiitly  iissertcd  in  the  works  nndt  r  review,  that  maBj 
means  might  be  loimd  to  employ  the  Highlanders  wlto  it^ 
tlniiwn  out  ot  their  intle  farms.  Ihit  when  htiie  [rossilrilities otiit 
are  nteinioned,  and  nothing  determiiiatc  is  specified  wlw^ 
nd'oids  an  iinmvdiate  and  adequjite  reMjuree,  the  (piesiion  is 
met,  liul  c  viided.  hi«l  we  e*  ticeive  that  his  Lordship  maintained 
the  neiv‘ssity  of  emigration  from  generation  to  ueneraliou, 
that  no  means  should  be  aili  iiipted  to  olrviate  the  evil  in 
we  should  be  ibo  last  to  umlertakc  his  tlefenee.  Uiil  he  con* 
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trnd<  only  that  tlien*  is  now  a  yxHniliar  class  of  the  Hisrh- 
l„,|nri:\tio!i,  tor  v*liich  no  rt^souroc  toon?  view,  but 

that  oMi*niovin»j;  iluan  to  soiiu*  ycl  un<cttlcil  ia>nnlry»  where 
thfV  inav  not  he  wholly  lo^^t  to  the  parent  isle.  Far  iVom 
h.WnIe  to  everv  or  iOi  means  of. employing  the  inoveab.e  force, 
he  hiiTi'‘elf  [)omts  out  several.  ‘  I'very  tVieiul  to  his  country, 
5a\s  L'»r(l  S.,  would  rejoice  if  tlu*  I tiii^hhoid  proprietors  eouid 
find  the  me  » us  of  ohviatinu  the  local  depopulation  ol‘  their  dis¬ 
trict,  hv  the  iniM>duction  of  suitable  l)ranelies  of  prodiu’tivc  in- 
fluMrv.*  ‘  Amoni;  these  ll»e  most  promising  is  the  cultivatiou 
of  ujuto  land.  Some  attempts  have  l>een  tnade  in  the  Higii- 
iamis  to  turn  the  superHnous  po|)nlaiion  to  this  hraneh  of  in¬ 
dustry.  i  ho  sneeess  with  which  they  have  Ix'cn  attended  is 
5ufliciont  to  encourage  further  experiments.’  lie  also  eai  neslly 
reconnuends  att(‘ntion  to  our  lisheries,  w  hich  have  been  well  dc-  ‘ 
nominated  ‘  a  mine  nmU'r  water.* 

That  he  did  not  himself  recur  to  any  of  these  preventativi*s  to 
cmi^ralioM,  arises  IVom  his  considering  them  as  calculated  lo  o()CV 
r.Ui'  onlv  at  a  distant  futurity,  and  cannot  he  imputed  to  him  al 
a  crime,  iinles.5  it  is  eriiitinal  lo  act  upon  our  owu  views  rather 
than  those  of  our  oppouetits.  It  is  tor  the  Highland  Society, 
.ninl  those  who  coincidg  with  tliem,  to  reduce  to  j»raeliee  their 
own  jtrineiples,  which,  if  they  prove  well  founded,  wid  take 
away  the  power,  and  we  should  hope  the  ineiinaiion,  of  others, 
lo  snma’d  in  seheiiK's  of  emiirt  ation. 

What  an.swer  Lord  S.  will  give  to  pp.  .‘VIO — .‘HJ  we  know  not. 
lieu  the  author  of  the  Kemarks,  divi*rtsfrom  the  eonirovcr- 
dal  ohject  of  his  hook,  he  discourses  well  on  the  rural  and  jK>- 
litieal  (ceoiuuny  of  the  kingdom  ;  discovers  a  initul  not  iitiin- 
lormnl  on  ihr-;  mo>i  int(‘resting  snljeet;  and  suggests  hints  which 
ikmaiid  attention.  I5ut  in  an  .’tn  w<*r  to  lajrd  S.  mueh  of  this 
^vms  tuispjaeed  ;  lor  whence  has  it  appc.ired,  that  the  F.:irl 
oj»j)o‘r<  these  sentiments  r  Indeed  the  alteration  of  the  title,  and 
tlu*  siippressiun  of  miieh  controversial  tmd  personal  redeclioii, 
Pallid  render  tiie  hook  valualde  as  a  source  of  ir^TU’ral  inlorma- 
lien  eoneerning  the  Highlands.  If  it  mu't,  liowevcr,  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  rcjily,  it  is  pr«  lix,  ricsultory,  and  irrelevant. 

Ot  the  Fight  Letters,  we  are  informctl,  a  new  edition  is  just 
published,  price  *2s.  fkl.  wiili  large  additions. 

Art.  V.  Ihr  I /ifr  of  Thom  ns  Dvrmofhj,  intrr^^pcrsrd  witli  pieo-s  of  ori¬ 
ginal  Poetry,  many  exhibiting  unrx.mipled  prtmnruriiv  of  gri.uine 
p'rtic.nl  l.ilent,  and  containing  a  series  (U  CorTespt)nde!We  with  sevi  r.il 
finiiitiu  eharact<Ts.  By  James  Grant  Hayinond.  In  2  u>U.  stiiall 
^'0.  pp.  PrKe  I()s.  Miller,  AtsiX). 

|1‘  we  were  lo  try'  this  work  as  a  literary  pcrronn.uiec,  we  should 
ieuiciice  on  it  in  very  few  \void.s,  \Vc  biioultl  pronounce 
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il  guilty  of  mediocrity*  and  condemn  it  to  die — a  natural  detti<H 
for  its  chief  merit  is,  that  there  is  little  to  hlaine,  and  its  prindjjjj  ™ 
defect  that  there  is  little  to  praise  in  it.  Hut  were  we  tojudgt|! 
according  to  the  interest  excited  by  its  hero  while  living, 
the  curiosity  w  hich  has  been  awakened  concerning  him  sincet 
death,  we  sltould  not  find  room,  within  our  limits,  for  theexprti. 
sion  of  our  wonder  at  his  early  powers,  sympathy  for  his  stn»®{ 
^utTerings,  and  abhorrence  of  his  dreadful  depravity.  Foroa 
le>s  rlistinguislicd  by  his  talents  and  misfortunes,  than  by  Id 
follies  and  vices,  was  Thomas  l)ernu)dy,  who  at  the  age  of  tei 
years  was  admired  as  a  prodigy  of  wit  and  learning,  yet  died* 
^ight  and  twenty,  reprobated  and  abandoned  by  his  patrons,  a 
an  irieclaimablc  slave  of  iiucinperance  and  ingratitude.  Tboe 
are  hard  words;  hut  they  arc  the  truth; — they  are  these  tto 
volumes  in  one  sentence.  On  llie  grave  of  a  youth  belovedd 
the  muses,  wlio  perished  in  want,  we  shed  tlie  tears  of  coinpii. , 
sion; — on  tlie  grave  of  a  sinner,  whose  life  of  iniquity  Uthti 
blazoned  before  tlie  world  by  the  most  eonstaiil  of  his  friendi, 
we  tremble  to  tread  ;  and  while  we  pause  in  imagination  over  tbe 
place  where  his  ashes  are  at  r(  st,  w  ith  the  earnestness  of  agont 
we  exclaim,  *  May  his  soul  iiave  found  peace!*  We  presuiM 
not  to  judge  this  nurstding  of  genius,  and  \iclim  of  iiidiscretioo: 
he  is  gone  whither  human  praise  and  human  censure  cannot^ 
follow  him,  hut  whither  u  c  must  follow  him  shortly,  notasii 
advocates  or  accusers,  hut  Ui  aii.surr  f  or  onrsches,  and  for  tbe 
cmploMneiU  of  the  talents  eommilteel  to  our  charge,  lludtbt 
glory  or  the  shame  of  the  l)epnrU*(l  alone  been  in  question,  if 
should  have  passed  hv  his  monument  in  silence  and  sadnea, 
leaving  to  I  imk,  at  his  leisure,  either  to  crumble  it  into  dust,  ot 
to  build  il  up  into  immortality.  Hut  since  indolc.iicc,  sclf-wiil  T 
ami  si  nsuality.  the  tempters  that  deceiv(*d,  and  tlie  dannons  that 
ciesiioycd,  poor  l)crmodv,are  most  frc<|m*ntly  tlic  besetting sim  ^ 
of  youthful  poets,  we  shall  exhibit  his  liie  unhappy  as  it  was,  aii 
his  memory  dishonoured  as  it  is,  for  tlieir  warning  and  illst^l^ 
tion  :  the  lesson,  thoiigli  peculiarly  interesting  to  them,  may  bt 
profiublc  to  nil  w  ho  consider  it. 

I’homas  Dcrinody  wjis  born  at  Knnis,  in  the  county  of  CUrf, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  17ih  of  Jannaiy  177 His  father,  Niclioi* 
iJcrmody,  was  a  Schoolmaster,  who  instructed  him,  troin  h* 
cradle,  in  the  Greek  and  Liitiii  languages,  apparently  with  no 
higher  view  than  to  make  him  useful  as  an  assistant  in  the  sdioul, 
for  at  nine  years  of  age  we  find  lililt?  Tiunnas  aeiingintlMl 
capacity.  Hut  to  this  early  accpiaintance  with  the  hards  of  w- 
ti<|uity, — tor  Homer  and  Horace  were  the  compaoioiii, 
pUii/matfs  of  his  cliiklhood — we  may  atirlbute.  In'*  being  sop 
maturely  smitten  w  ith  the-  passion  for  pneuv  ;  ihougii  we  ralbo* 
think  that  he  was  inoculated,  tlian  t’uit  h«-  took  the  iiifcclst 
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blmsclf ;  for  in  all  his  pieces,  ihat  wo  have  seen,  from  tlie  dawn 
toilie  sunset  of  liis  career,  though  il»civ  is  a  ricli  luxuriance  of 
imitation,  we  tirwl  a  poverty  of  invention,  unworthy  of  the  noble 
inipinviilcnce  of  an  onginal  Genius,  lavishing  with  unlaaindcd 
rtiiirraiiiv  the  native  treasures  of  an  exuberant  imagination, 
llciu^  we  apprehend,  that  l>ciinocly  was  a  l\)etnt(»re  instructed 
ilian  inspired,  and  that  if  he  had  not  heard  the  vifn  e  of  sotig  till  a 
liUCf  |H*riod,  his  poems  at  sixteen  wouki  not  have  surpassed  those 
vhicli  he  really  wrote  at  ten;  yet  that  from  twi  nly  to  tucnly- 
cl'dir,  his  pieces,  on  this  siifiposition,  would  have  e(|uaitcd  the 
ictiiul  productions  of  tliat  interval.  We  judge  thus  beeaiise  we 
oliserse  no  climax  in  the  succession  oi  hiswork^:  his  pocins 
at  ten  vears  shame  those  at  sixteen,  and  disgiace  those  at  eight 
and  twenty:  in  relation  to  each  other,  the  lirst  are  giant  pro- 
mist^s,  the  second  manly  allcmfits,  the  third  pigmy  {  ertormanees. 
The  former,  admirable  as  tlu'V  undouhtedly  are,  manifest  ratiier 
i  prematufiti/  a  pre-eminence  o\'  talent, — llie  iiriiinarv  ex¬ 
cellence  of  a  ri[»erage,  rather  tlian  the  rare  exhihiiion  <d'pov\*‘rs, 
>u|)erior  in  kind,  yet  suited  in  incjisuic  to  his  tender  yi‘ars;  tor 
lliev  liave  neither  the  cliarms  nor  the  faults  of  elfihlreirs  verses;— 
ehanns  and  faults  imJeed  they  have,  hut  they  are  lliuseid*  a  inter 
ag(,  not  of  a  higher  order,  ills  numerous  works,  as  he  advan¬ 
ced  in  life,  <*ountenanee  the  hypotlicsis,  singular  as  it  may  st^eiii, 
tiint  his  genius  was  only  of  the  middle  size,  lint,  imder  pctmliar 
clreiimstaiiees,  forced,  as  it  were  in  a  hot-hed,  into  siieli  rapid 
growth,  that  it  liad  attained  in  ten  years  the  standaid,  which, 
with  common  advantages,  it  would  Imrdly  have  <‘xececled  in 
eighitvn :  and  it  is  remai  kahle  that  his  juvenile  iniptovement 
wusalmost  impereeplibly  gradual,  but  when  his  years  had  reached 
niiiturity,  his  mind  seems  to  have  lost  its  powers  of  expansion, 
ami  to  have  reached,  without  being  able  to  break,  the  barriers  of 
impHNsahle  mediocrity.  His  familiarity,  even  in  infuncy,  with 
the  great  poets,  not  only  of  (Jreece  and  Kome,  hut  ol  his/ia/tz^ 
fOM/i/ry  also,  made  verse,  if  not  the  first ,  the  principal  form  in 
tiliirh  he  learned  the  exercise  of  speech  and  thoiiglit ;  conse» 
quemly  the  language  of  poetry  heeamc,  il  wt?  may  use  the  phrase* 
his  mother  tongue;  and  more  from  example  than  choice,  irom 
obedience  than  love,  at  an  age  wlien  children  are  merely  dociln 
and  imitative, 

'  He  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.* 

It  is  true,  that  Mr,  liavinund  do«^s  not  ted  us  this  (for  he  says  not 
a  word  about  Dermody's  early  Engh>h  leading,  though  it  must 
have  been  very  c  onsiderable,^  yet  we  gather  it  from  uecidentnl 
bmis  scattered  through  these  volumes:  indeed  every  grain  of 
•nowledgo  they  contain,  concerning  the  progress  of  tliis  ex- 
^aordinary  youth’s  nnud,  must  be  winnowed  from  bushels  of 
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chuflf.  if  there  were  no  oth.cr  aiithoiily  for  this  pre^umpth^ 
lilt*  first  poeiii  which  .Mr.  Hayinoiul  has  c|uote(l  would  jimitvi. 


for  it  proves  that  Dcrinody  had  lon/^  Ix  en  a  v(*rsilicr. 
reader  judge  iVoui  the  following  oxiraet  from  C'orydun. 


A  shrplirrd  swain  like  me,  of  Iiarmlcss  guisr, 

M  hose  sole  anuiscmciU  was  to  tccd  his  kine. 

And  tune  liis  oalm  pijx:  the  livelong  day, — 
Could  he  iii  aught  otfend  ih’  avenging  skies, 
i)r  wake  the  rrd-wing’d  thuuderbult. divine  ? 

Ah  !  no  :  of  simple  structure  was  his  lay  3 
Yet  unprofan'd  with  trick  of  city  art, 
l\irc  from  the  Itcad,  and  glowing  frocn  the  heart. — 
Thou  dear  memorial  of  a  brother's  love, 

Swi  ♦•t  flute,  once  warbled  to  the  list’ning  grove, 

Aitd  master’d  hv  his  skilful  hand, 

How  shall  I  now' command 

'Jhr  hidden  charms  that  lurk  within  thy  frame, 

<  M  te»l  his  gentle  fame  ? 

Yt  t  will  I  hail,  unmeet,  his  star-crownM  sliadc; 

And  ht  ek  his  rural  friends,  a  tuneful  throng, 

'i  o  nu  iui  the  uncouth  lay,  and  join  the  rising  song. 

Ah  !  1  remember  well  yon  oaken  arbour  gay, 
M'here  tre(|uent  at  the  pur]de  dawn  of  mom, 

Dr  'neath  tlie  Ix'ttling  brow*  of  twilight  grey, 

\\  e  sate,  like  roses  twain  inx>n  one  thorn, 

I'elling  romantic  tales,  of  descant  quaint, 

I'intcd  in  various  hues  with  fancy's  paint : 

And  I  would  hearken,  greedy  of  his  sound, 

Lapt  it)  the  bosom  of  soft  tcslacy, 

'I'ill,  lifting  mildly  high 
Her  moilest  frontlet  from  the  eloiuls  around. 

Silence  belx  Id  us  bruise  the  closing  tlow’rs, 

Mranw  hile  she  shed  her  pure  ambrosial  showVs, 

Voi.  I.  pp.  5,  r« 


"Who  would  imagitir  this  to  he  ihr  nrtlrss  hut  passionate  lanc:oiC« 
of  a  habf  of  genius?  or  rather  who  uould  not  imagine  iliobf 
the  painfttl  labour  of  nii  ingenious  youili  to  imiiaie  the  style an^ 
iimtiner  of  our  elder  poets  of  the  SiWciitcTutli  cetiliirv,  and  osp^ 
cially  tlte  Lyeitlas  of  Milton.  If  the  latter  he  granted,  our  poi»t 
is  estahlislied, that  tin*  lau'nls  of  Derinody  were  more  premaUn 
titan  pn  e  proceed  to  Ids  bio»;rnpliv. 

Mr.  Kaymond  informs  us  that  the  father  of  |)eimo<lv, 
whatever  eau>e,  grew  tineasy  in  his  mind,  and  tU  w  for  tent {Htritt 
rt'Iief  to  the  hoitit' ;*  a))d  afterwards  thal  tlie  son  fatally 
proved)  aeeuslomed  himself  to  mix  with  the  vidgar  Jtnd 
paled  eharae  tors,  with  whom  his  father’s  tmhappy  pro|KDftt)i 
le'ef  him  to  associate.’*  ’I’heTe  are  paremts  wlio  eU'serve  the  cunf* 
of  the  ir  children,  lliough  peihapa  children  ought  never  to  ulW 
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fVm.  ^ IK'rmody  was  one  ot’  these;  for  though  he 
*iu  liw  ruin  ot  his  fmnily  involwtl  in  lii^  i>\vn  intoin|)eiancc,  he 
iiml  iu»i  il»c  virtue  to  ivlVain;  hut  still  “  pursued  ins  ple:isurc.s, 
«ml  l»fi»rd  even  the  reproaehes  of  his  chiMren  wiili  iudilfcrcnce 
ami  :»|‘;uhv.”  I’.verv  sit‘p  of  the  son's  ini.serahle  life  may  have 
luru  mtlueueed  hy  tin*  lather's  inisl(*ading :  eviny  sin  of  that  sou 
reeerded  in  these  volumes  is  a  stone  cast  at  the  memory  of  tliat 
lather.  IVtrm  such  aguidi',  rather  from  such  a  U'trayer,  the  child 
mlniil  "(11  run  away.  Towards  the  end  of  17Ho,  he  st*t  out  sc- 
creilv  ft>r  Duhiiii,  with  two  shillings,  the  second  volume  of 
Toin  .loues,  (li  hich  he  has  of  ten  said  determined  him  on  this  adieu- 
tttre)  and  a  single  change  of  linen  in  his  pocket.’*  Jhrth  the 
•iiiihng>  he  gave  away  to  a  poor  old  woman,  whom  he  found  in 
a  wretched  hovel  hy  the  way,  mourning  over  the  corpse  of  her 
(uuiulitcr,  whose  live  orphan  children  wer(‘  crying  around  her. 
Tiii>  IS  almost  the  otdy  anecdote  of  Dermody  that  we  have  read 
with  }dcas!ne.  W  e  cannot  relate  the  oilier  adventures  of  his 
iourtiev,  though  rendered  sniliciently  ri)ma!itic  hy  his  being  be- 
nuditi'd  ill  a  ruined  ahhey,  meeting  a  merry  parish  clerk,  and 
U’liiu  as^i^ted  on  his  wav  hv  a  henevolciit  Irish  carrier.  On  his 
iirnval  in  Diihlin,  (a  distance  of  140  miles  from  his  native  vil- 
Jiiijc,)  llauigh  his  fond  imagination  had  painted  it  “  the  empo- 
r.um  of  felicity,”  he  was  sav(‘d  from  perishing  in  the  streets  by 
a  kiiid-hearied  l)ook>eller,  wiio  seeing  a  country  lad  earnestly 
poring  over  a  ( »rcek  author,  at  his  stall,  emerged  from  his  cellar 
to  Mvure  his  property.  Astonish(‘d  at  the  hoy’s  learning,  and 
pityni'g  his  forlorn  condition,  he  engaged  him  to  leach  his  soit 
J.aiui ;  hut  cither  the  master  or  the  scholar  was  too  stupid  for 
tile  i.iok,  and  Ihainody  entered  into  the  service  of  anoth(‘r  hook- 
whom  aho  lie  soon  deserted.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
K'lluwing  yt‘ar,  17SI),  Dr. 1  loulton,  finding  him  one  day,  in  mean 
•J'P-ir(*l,  reading  Ijongiims  in  the  original  ( ireek,  at  h  bookseller’s 
^-liop,  wns  so  pleased,  (ill  lurlher  (‘Xaniination,  witli  his  proliei- 
vney  in  that  language,  that  betook  iiini  homci,  and  provided  for 
him  while  he  himsell'  remained  in  Diihlin,  which  seems  to  have 
Ix-'tii  a  lew’  weeks  onlv.  J.)ermo(iv  sluwved  the  Doctor  many  ot 
his  little  jMiems  and  translations,  whieii  greatly  increased  the 
interest  lie  had  fell  in  the  hoy’s  welfare,  from  the  first  moment  of 
hi^ai'iiuainiance  with  him.  Doctor  lloidtoii's  nurration,  here  iu- 
Jrydneed,  is  very  enteriaining.  J)ermo(ly’s  knowledge  of  Horace, 
his  lavourite  IjUlin  author,  was  put  to  the  lest  hy  Mr.  rrcnch,  a 
Ifieiid  ot  l)r.  Hoiilton’s,  who  in  his  lirst  interview  with  him  re- 
<^UPstC(i  a  v«  j  i  ;n  of  the  elm’cnih  ode  of  the  first  hook,  to  whicfi 
he  hid  .'leoideiitai.y  opened,  in  nine  rnitiiiles  the  hoy  produced 
^yery  tair  translation  of  it  in  verse,  lifieen  lines  in  length.  In 
lu^  answer  t(*  Mr.  I'icnch’s  (jucstlons  on  the  siihjc'et  ot  this 
be  displayed  considerable  critical  rc'ading  and  obser- 
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vation.  Some  time  afterwards  iindinp  amon"  some  old  boobi^l 
copy  of  Attaereon,  an  author  he  had  never  before  seen.ki^l 

rat  down  iiistantiy  to  read  it.  Nothino:  eoiild  divert  Ins attentid^B 
till  he  had  gone  through  the  work;  and  in  tlic  cours<.‘  of 
days,  h(‘  made  po(‘tieal  translations  of  all  the  pieees  in  the  lnH 
lH)ok.  Ihit  his  mind,  restless  after  noveltv,  and  impatient  ifH 
rontroiil,  soon  grew  weary  of  his  patrui/s  kindness,  and  t^H 
Doctor’s  luisincss  ealling  him  into  tlie  country,  be  set  thelin^H 
r  apiive  at  liberty,  and  furnished  liim  with  as  much  inoaevM^! 
could  spare,  and  the  la  st  advice  he  c*onld  give  him  coneerninwli 
fu!ur(‘  (onduet.  Dermody  quitted  him  wiiltoul  regret,  forl^ 
5e..i(ely  lelt  a  pang  at  parting  with  any  friend,  in  a  world, ulie? 
be  never  found  a  greater  enemy  than  himself;  and  being  nowi 
the  hand^  of  that  enemy,  altwr  a  few  more  days  he  had  uattN 
all  Doctor  lloulloirs  tionation,  ‘  distre>s  and  poverty  nssiiW 
him;  wiilim.i  a  settled  home  he  roved  ahout  the  streets  bv  dir, 
and  tjcgged  the  meam'St  shelter  during  the  night.*  I'rom  ilk 
jin^t  ry  he  was  relieved  hy  a  poor  scene-painter,  w  ho  introduce 
him  to  Mr.  ()uenson,ot  the'l  heatn*,  in  whom  he  found  aieal- 
ous  and  unalienable  friend.  Mr.  Owenson  took  Itiin  tohishow 
and  associated  him  with  liis  iliildren  ;  he  trumpeted  forth  hi 
merits  and  sndcrifigs  in  ev(‘ry  company,  and  determined  to  pnv  ^ 
cure  this  fondling  <d’ genius  :ui  introduetion  to  the  college. 

Tim  aecnuni  of  Derinody’s  introduction  to  Dr.  Young,  profev 
5or  (  f  natural  Philosophy  al  the  University  of  Duhlin,  and  ahw* 
wards  IVi^hop  of  (Monfert,  is  curious  and  inlcicsiing.  Miin 
similar  stohms  are  introduced;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  hot 
much  surprize  must  be  »‘xeited  hy  such  active  talents  in  child* 
hi  iul.  ^lr.  Owenson’s  plan  fully  succeeded.  Dr.  Young  «iA 
the  utmost  klnduc.'>s  agn  ed  to  siq^erintend  the  studies  of  his  net 
favojiriie,  and  to  eoinp!<*le  him  for  college. 

‘  rin*  [>rospeet/  says  Mr.  lUiymond,  *  was  fiatlcring  to Dft- 
inoily,  hut  unfbrturialeiy  ilie  studies  which  he  now  entered  a 
with  Dr.  Yoimg,  were  suited  neither  to  his  genius  not  hisilbp^ 
sition.*  W  hat  these  studies  wore  we  are  not  told,  hut  they  cooW 
not  be  vt‘iy  dissimilar  from  those,  to  wbicli  be  bad  been  occur 
toini'd  from  his  infancy  :  vet  “  w  ith  tears  he  would  lament  the 
mental  drudgery  into  whiclt  he  liad  been  thrown,  and  tlic  lo»rf 
tin  se  caresses  whii  h  he  om  i  enjoyed  in  the  arms  of  the.  Mu^- 
'rite  truth  is  evident :  Dermody  ciuild  not  endure  restraint  of 
kind  ;  and  it  is  probable  fVoin  his  nnifoim  ahliorrmiec  of  w 
regular  study,  inanife.'^ted  on  many  occasions,  that  his  fatl^ff 
had  lived  extreme  severity  in  (jmdifying  him  for  a  classical 
at  nine  years  of  age.  His  axi  rsion  to  Dr.  \  oung’s  lessons 
gri  w  so  great  that  he  abstnlid  himself  from  them,  without 
tlie  b  a*;!  iTtiiniation  of  fiis  design  to  either  of  his  friends.  TK' 
were  eouvcqiu  ntly  much  displeased  al  his  perverseness;  but 
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Owonson  qui<‘kly  rrrom mended  him  lo  a  more  diiraWe  situation. 
Tlu'  Kcv.  Ciiltiert  Austin,  who  kept  a  school  of  hi;:h  n'puiatiori 
in  Publin,  took  Dermody  under  his  proteclicjii,  introduced  him 
to  bit*  friends,  atid  issued  projTosals  lor  puhlishina;  by  subscrip- 

I  n  selection  of  Ills  poems.  Tor  a  time  Dermody  seemed  fa 
attach  himsell  to  his  hooks,  and  his  conduct  w  as  decorous.  He 
h.'iil  the  opportunity  i>f  formiiii;  connections  amoni;  the  sons  of 
fMiineof  the  first  families  in  Ireland,  of  improving  his  manners 
iutb‘i::un  society,  and  cultivating  his  talents  under  an  able  and 
fritMidiv  preceptor.  'Tlu*  story  ot  his  learning  and  his  distresses 
bad  awakened  so  much  compassion,  that  at  one  time  Mr.  Austin 
placed  loOl.  in  tin?  bank,  for  the  u.'C  of  Ids  pupil,  whose  poems 
were  eui-t  riv  expected  from  the  press.  But  this  eccentric  boy, 
uholiad  been  uiatie  a  prodi'^y  in  (ircek  by  the  [uccepts  of  his 
fnilier,  seems  to  have  l,'(‘cm  converted  into  a  brute  of  sensuality 
bv  bis  example  ;  for  while  he  was  courted  hy  the  i^ood  and  the 
e*rc:it,  bo  slunk  from  tlicir  invitations  to  wallow  in  the  styes  of 
drunkcnne.«'S  and  pndhi^acy.  l>y  one  of  his  hardened  associates 
be  IMIS  induced  to  atieui[)t  a  shameful  imposition  on  the  cuixiinoii 
M'fwof  Mr.  Austin,  who  detecleil  him  in  a  lie,  and  as  a  punisli- 
incntseiit  him  from  the  parlour  to  he  an  inmate  of  the  kitchen. 
Not  beiui;  imincihately  recalled  from  this  banishment,  in  which 
i!d<M'<ii()f  appear  that  he  cither  shewed  penitence,  or  madeton- 
ccssioii,  lie  i:avf  v(‘ni  to  his  rage,  aiul  wrote  Jour  Hoes,  ill 
“  wbleli  the  lainiHe.'*  of  his  patron  and  patroness  were  severely 
“  and  Immourouslv  Naliiized.”  Mr.  Raymond  says  that  it  was  not 
ilic  \si>h  of  Dv'rmody  that  these  lines  sliould  ever  he  seen  ; — why 
then  were  they  not  desiroyeil  ^  By  some  person  they  were  found 
in  his  ifiom  among  otlicr  scraps  of  rhyme,  and  carried  to  M  r.  Aus¬ 
tin,  wlio  was  so  provoked  hy  this  ungrateful  return  for  his  kind- 
ntss  “  that  he  destroyed  ilie  poemis  he  had  collected  for  puh- 
“  llcatioii,  returned  lo  the  siibscrihcrs  the  whole  of  the  money 
"  he  laid  received  for  the  boy’s  support  and  education,  shut  bis 
“doors  against  him,  and  turned  him  once  more  upon  the  world 
“  fiiendless  and  forsaken.”  If  Ids  crime  was  only  “  in  a  moment 
of  passion,  w  riting  four  mirthful  Hues  against  his  lienefaclor,”  us 
Mr.  Kaymond  would  wish  us  to  believe,  Mr.  Austin’s  anger  was 
I  tidiculous,  and  his  vengeance  unjust;  hut  this  Mr.  Raymond  has 
ool  ventured  to  afhrm.  I'lie  consequences  prove  that  the  otFeiice 
Has  very  ngtrravated,  for  in  the  whole  circle  of  Mr.  Austin’s  con¬ 
nections  the  hoy’s  conduct  was  deliberately  condemned,  and  hU 
chararier  ruined  bevond  recovery. 

In  this  dilciniiia  the  wretched  outcast  first  tried  a  plan  of  raising 
temporary  supplies  of  inonev,  which  hcoficn  practised  afterwards 
J^tlb  various  Miecess;  he  w  rote  letters  to  men  of  rank,  fortune,  or 
lilemry  niiiuenee,  flattering  their  vanity,  stating  his  misfortunes, 
®nd  impIoiiiM^  their  boutiiy.  Considering  the  uucoiilroulable 
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intiepcnrJrnrr  of  uiimi,  ui.,:  iiiade  liiin  ioIh*1  against  all 
\k1iial  aiillu>j;ly  i‘.\r  i<  isi*(i  ovrr  liiifi,  by  ina>iiT>  or  pairouf,| 
might  svviw  s:r;uigo  liial  Ijc  could  n  ,)i()siralc  hi$  p,^ 
spirit  at  ilic  led  ol  airogaiit  grcalucs^,  and  expose  hiin!>e)f^ 
Ik  spiinu  «l  away  willi  a  iiidtiics',  that  was  only  lt>s  IniinilUtiij 
than  the  re! uct.int  iclicf  llml  hr  soiiidiincs  obtained.  Ihitihejl 
arc  many  su.irige  paradoxes  in  hmnan  nature;  and  we  kom 
that  the  La^esi  am!  most  pliant  servility  is  consistent  wiihtkt 
iiio>t  iciraelorN  sinhhornt“.>.s  of  heart. 

I  lis  no<al  liiend  Mr.  Owenson,  who  had  been  absent  attbl 

time  id*  hi> disgrace,  4>n  hisreuiiii  to  l^ublin,  adininisiered lobi 
wants  will)  unabated  kindness,  and  llju)ngh  the  means  of  Ml 
lh*iv\ iek,  proemed  him  the  patronage  of  the  present  Counter 
iKiwager  of  Moira.  This  m>l>le-iniiided  l.ady  iininediitei 
nlac-ed  him  iimld  the  tuition  of  ihi*  Uev.  Hugh  Boyd, 
Kille.tgh,  the  t ransialor  ol  D.mte.  In  this  retirement  DcrmalT 
reluelanlly  leinained  u\»>  years;  lor  though  he  at  first  acted  tii 
cJiIigcMU’c  and  prnju  ieiy,  in  the  i  nil  he  a!)and()ned  himself  to 
drunkenness  and  among  a  crew  of  wretches  with  whom  bt 
nssoeiated  id  a  nidghboiiriir^  ale-i«ouse,  wlioso  follies  and  frcDziti 
he  lia>  eelehraled  in  rhyme-,  which  have  no  merit,  exccptlhai 
bad  as  they  are,  they  are  loo  good  for  tin*  slihject.  TW 
poetical  gariands,  wliieh  he  wove  for  his  patroness,  would bt 
more  j»ai lienlaiiy  pleading,  if  we  could  forget,  that  everythin; 
like  gratitude  in  Dermody.  ap|»ears  to  have  been  the despicah* 
liomaee  oi  imu^'iiary  aiiulation.  Atnong  ihest'  llie  most  dtf 
tinguis!n‘.4l  i>  a  I  h  a.nalie  r..>iv)r;d,  *  I'lir  friufnith  n/' (iratitudtl 

of  wl'.leh  ih--  cl».irai\ors  ami  sentiment >,  the  sliieinrc  of  ibr 
hmiM  a  ^e  and  the  motiulaiioii  of  the  verse,  are  elooeiy  imilatfi 
Iroiii  M lining  C'onni'^.  i'or  example  : 

- ‘  .SiK'li  miii-trcl^y 

\\'t)nld  i!l  betit  belated  revel  lout  ; 

( )r  u  ’ss  iil  wild,  with  \iec  unholy  knit 
In  tell  aUia.iice..’ 

luit  tna-ler-hiv  of  nermody’s  muse  is  unqucstiotiahlv  llif 
little  pijcm  1  uliiled  ‘  /J/Vgo;r  Sftinuts'  on  himself,  writ!« 
during  hi'- le-idt’U  \ 'at  Kilh'agh,  wlu  n  h(‘  was  about  sixtociiVC^’' 
•»M.  in  these  ath  4*;lng  lines,  the  Kmder  yi*t  hi illiant  >im|to.V 
ol  thought  a;ul  expression,  that  ''beds  a  charm  asscjlt  as  iwiligk 
on  ‘  lair  I  nielv  >  gia^.-v  tomb’ in  the  l)irgi*ol  ( '»d Tins,  casts! 
gleam  «  I  gi*  r\  e.i  the  gra\e  ol  [tool  Dei »iu)dv,  w hieh  willllW® 
lali'aml  hni*;  upon  ii. - 

I I  u as  iiie  o- d!)!e  alwavs  to  eoncral  tlio  faults  and  irrccd^ 
ri«:4''  4u  l)i  nnoiiv  iiom  hu  uem'lii'enl  pa'ronos,  who  frequenil* 
« luuii -ri'ud.ed  to  re  inon>ira;e  with  niin  in  the  gentlest 

tin  lliC  im^opi.i  iy  and  probable  consequences  of  liisbadU* 
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hiviour.  Porinofly  vindicated  iiimsclf  wiili  unbecoming  peiu*» 
ianrff  i  |>i  r>evered  both  in  his  errors  and  liis  murtnurings  ; 
till— liiulin^  liini  utterly  untractal)le,  and  impatient  to  ruin  liiin- 
nil,  ill  liis  own  way,  by  j;oing  to  London  to  display  in  England 
those  talents  which  he  now  thought  Ireland  unworthy — Ladj 
Moira  sol  him  at  liberty  from  her  proleeiion.  Oveijoyed  at  hw 
fuianeipalioM,  the  infatuated  boy  once  more  went  to  Dublin,  a 
tnciidlfss  adventurer.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  in  the  city,  when 
liclouud  himself  without  a  penny,  and  took  to  his  old  beggarly 
trade  of  writing  letters  to  rich  men.  Among  others  he  attracted 
the  maice  of  Slessrs.  Flood  and  (iraltan.at  that  time  the  glory 
of  the  Irish  Ihiiliamcnt.  Mr.  Haymond  has  preserved  a  sketch 
bv  the  funner,  of  a  plan  fora  political  poem,  on  the  British 
Coustitutioii.  it  is  a  curious  document,  but  a  fitter  theme  for 
aSi  Ualor  than  for  a  Foet. 

But  among  Dermody’s  frish  patrons,  none  endeavoured 
Mith  more  zeal,  or  less  success,  to  serve  him  substun tiiiliy, 
tliau  the  late  lamented  Lord  Kilwarden,  then  Attoriiey- 
grncral.  From  him  the  obstinate  youth  deigned  to  uceepC 
U'iii|)uiary  reli(d’;  but  when  lie  found  that  his  patron  *  had 
aclually  engaged  apartments  for  him  in  the  college,  and  pro- 
lai'^ed  to  furnish  them  in  a  commodious  manner,  defraying  the 
uholcol  ins  expellees  there,  and  allow  him  thirty  pounds  a  year 
in  order  that  he  might  appear  in  the  world  with  comfort  and 
rc<peeiahility’ — his  independent  spirit  ( his  stubborn  indolence)  re¬ 
volted  from  the  yoke,  and  *  he  chose  rather  to  continue  in  mean 
obseuriiy,  than  to  accept  the  liberal  profiosal  of  his  benefactor.' 
About  this  liim*  it  appears  that  he  became  acijuainted  with  his 
present  hiograplier,  w  liose  kindness  he  had  frequently  alterwards 
iKcaslon  to  solicit,  and  oppoitnnily  to  abuse.  Meanwhile 
iVrmody  lived  on  the  precarious  charitv  of  his  friends,  and  the 
rxtorted  gilts  of  those  to  whom  he  had  addressed  his  fawning 
p^iiiions.  Occasionally  he  scribbled  for  the  news-papers,  and 
ome  puhlished  an  outrageous  pamphlet  on  the  Freiicli  llevolu- 
in  which  we  find  ilie  following  passage: 

‘  Had  \  oltaire  and  Housseau  lived  to  this  grand  epoch,  they 
^oiild  have  died  contented  ;  to  see  the  Rights  of  Man  vindi- 
ratid;  to  sc*e  their  pen  followed  by  lliesttu/Yi,  would  have  been 
aforcta'ite  of  beaven  !* 

hut  finding  this  side  of  the  question  unprofilahle,  he  recanted 
error  and  to  Halter  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  espoused  contrary 
l‘rnu  ip!e^,  he  ihns  speaks,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  that  gentleman, 
^f  the  ^dTeets  o\'  that  sreord,  whii  li  followed  tho$e  pens ; 

‘  Where,  by  Barbarians  slaughter’d.  Justice  lay. 

And  the  loud  rabble  claim’d  uiihallow’d  »wty  j 

^  ■*  ♦  *  ♦ 
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\Vhilr  o>r  thr  blo(x!«stainrd  of  public  w«oii,  I 

Pillar'd  on  death,  the  (Stand  HvpuiUt  rose/*  I 

With  a  mind  so  dcvotpcl  to  proHiiiution,  it  was  not  wondftfa  I 
that  hu  habits  ami  his  associates,  at  this  iiine,  were  uf  the  bi)|  ■ 
ofoer.  *  Twice  was  he  forced  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Kinj;'.  I 
w'rvice,  and  was  twice  handed  over  to  the  tender  in  the  Bat,'  B 
blit  afterwards  released  by  private  liberality:  at  length  be  B 
tMitered  as  a  private  soldier,  in  tbe  I08th  Kci^imeni.  Militia  B 
discipline  seems  to  have  been  tlie  most  wholesome  regimen  on- 1 
der  which  he  ever  existed;  for  he  was  progressively  made  i 
corporal  and  serjeant  for  hisgooJ  hthavioar.  In  bis  ninctecotii 
year  he  went  with  the  regiment  to  Kngland,  where  he  had  tbe 
good  fortune  to  be  placed  under  tbe  immediate  command  of 
the  Karl  of  Moira,  who  appointed  him  to  a  sub-lieutenancy  « 
the  waggt>n  corjis.  I  le  afierwjlids  si'rved  in  Flanders,  and  tni 
present  at  many  of  the  principal  actions  of  the  unfortunate  cam¬ 
paign  in  1 71)1.  In  this  service,  he  received  several  severe  bat 
liononrahle  wonnds.  On  tlie  reduction  of  the  army,  DeniKxif 
was  put  oil  the  half-pay-list,  when,  again  lalling  under  hiso»^ 
ino>i  tvrannical  government,  he  rushed  ha(*k  into  his  foruiff 
€  X cesses,  and  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  wliile  he  r^ 
sided  in  Ixmdou,  were  devoted  to  self-destrnetion.  I^ord  Moia 
continued  to  countenance  him,  till  his  interference  was  no  lonjc: 

-  s* 

iHuinty  hut  madness. 

'The  following  stanza,  from  an  ‘  Ode  to  Frenzy  ^  written  at 
this  lime,  will  shew  that  he  had  made  little  improvement  b 
po»»trv  sinee  his  sixieenlh  year,  (he  was  now  twenty-four),  iml 
will  a’so  exhibit  in  a  very  terrible  ligitl  the  feelings  most  fainilia: 
to  bis  ilespiiiring  heart. 

‘  'I  he  hurried  step,  the  prr gnaiU  pause  severe* 

'Mu*  speclicd  thish  of  sense,  tlie  hidt  ous  smile, 

'riie  frozen  stare,  revenge's  thrilling  tear, 

'The  awful  start,  sharp  look,  and  mischiefs  secret  will; 

7  he.se  are  the  proud  demoniac  marks  / 

Since  grief  and  feeling  are  the  same; 

Then  all  tliy  racks  sublime  prepare, 

And  shield  me,  Frenzy,  from  Despair,* 

The  frantic  ode.  from  wbieb  this  stanza  is  copied,  was  Sft*. 
in  a  lime  of  extreme  iniserv  to  Mr.  Kaymcnd,  who  immediiltf 
ba!*tefitd  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  bard.  Mr.  K.  had  not  seo 
him  befoie  during  fourteen  years:  his  appearance  is  lhu5li^ 
scribed:  —  ‘  i'lnHe  youthful  features  which  only  a  few  ye** 
before  were  |>ua>iiig,  airractive,  and  intelligent;  in  wliichwc^ 
to  be  traced  liie  sparks  of  intellectual  greatness;  were  no* 
totally  changed.  settled  melancholv  liad  taken  possesjio* 
of  hi*  mind;  akj  hi*  coje-woni  paliici  countenance,  distign**^ 


s  *  6  l-Sl 
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|,v  a  wound  \vlii(  ’n  liad  received  in  an  aciion ;  added  to  the 
nu  antit  oi*  hU  giunienls,  iVr  he  was  almost  miked;  exhibited 
h  uiasin  reality  a  i»:etnre  of  despair/  By  Mr.  It’s  assistance 
[  .*  \ia«  auerwaids  enabled  to  sell  a  collection  of  his  poems 
!.»  couddtrabie  advantage,  and  llie  public  received  them  fa 

\ournbly.  ,  .  , 

\\V  are  too  deeply  interested  in  the  pot'is  own  sad  story, 
now  drawing  near  to  its  tragical  conclusion,  to  stop  here  to 
criticise  those  specimens  which  Mr.  K.  has  exhibited  ns  pioofs 
oftlie  Miperiority  of  Deniiody’s  talents,  but  which,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  only  evidence  their  inveterate  mediocrity;  i’or  they 
abound  with  imitation,  and  continually  remind  us  that  we  are 
not  riMiliiig  Pope  and  (loldsmitli,  though  the  author  seldom 
ixrmirs  either  to  he  long  out  of  our  sight.  These  pieces, 
however,  happening  to  procure  liim  a  supply  of  money  and 
friends,  he  took  care  to  dissipate  both  with  all  [>ossible  expedi¬ 
tion;  and  soon  finding  himself  without  either,  he  revived  hi« 
Iri'h  plan  of  lowing  eontiihulions  oti  the  wealthy  and  .th« 
gfi'at.  Sir  .lames  Burgess,  author  of  a  heroic  poem, 

callid  ‘  Uicliard  the  First*  was  at  that  time  one  of  his  most 
bountihil  patrons.  Mr.  Addington,  (now  Lord  Sidmoiith)  then 
Chamrlloi  of  the  Exci)e<|uer,  also  inuniHcently  rewarded  him 
for  the  exercise  of  his  pow  ers  on  several  occasions.  From  th« 

‘  Literary  Fund,’  he  likewise  received  several  sums  of  money: 
but  ail  the  gifts  of  all  his  hcnefactors  were  only  drops  of  water 
to  that  umpiencluihle  thirst,  which  consumed  his  vitals,  in 
proportion  as  he  endeavoured  to  allay  it  by  desperate  inebriety. 

^ct  W  i  re  the  energies  of  his  mind  not  exlinguislicd,  but  mad- 
ilcnaljby  his  sutVerings  and  excesses.  Mr.  Bayniund  assures 
us,  that  Ills  ‘  Battle  of  the  Bards,’  a  heroi-eoinie  poem  in  two 
Cantos,  on  the  celebrated  rencontre  between  Peter  Pindar  and 
Mr.  (iillord,  was  produced  in  one  day  :  if  we  admit  Mr.  K.'a 
testimony  to  be  correct,  ‘The  Battle  of  the  Bards’  was  indeed 
a  wonderfully  hasty  production ;  and  it  certaitily  exhibits  as  inucli 
the  humour  of  .Xlartinus  Scriblcrus,  as  well  could  he  diffused 
over  so  large  a  space  in  so  short  a  time.  By  the  lib<‘rality  of 
Mr.  Ad(liiii;ion,  Dermody  now  found  means  to  publish  a  se¬ 
cond  Volume  of  poems,  from  which,  however,  he  derived  little 
L'mfit.  J'rom  these  pieces  Mr.  Kaymond  trives  sundry  ex- 
which  only  confirm  our  judgement  that  1)crmody’s  talents 
C“uld  Hot  raij»e  his  eoni*eptions  bevond  that  point,  l)€low  which 
Jillnootry  is  mortal.  Mr.  K.  of  course',  as  the  triend,  the  patron, 
•tin  the  biographer  of  DernuKly,  is  enraptured  with  everything 
, "rites;  he  (piotcs  the  following  passage  tioin  this  volume,  isi 
•liDe  portrait  of  /Jr/wgcr. 

'  High  o’er  the  headlong  torrents  foaming  fall, 

^Vhosc  w  aters  hoji  l  along  the  rugged  slcfp, 

Z  z 'd 
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On  thr  ino^e-juttin^  rock,  or  moiiUloring  wall, 

Sec  where  gliaunt  Danger  lays  him  down  to  tleep! 

'Mie  piping  winds  his  nioarnful  vigil  keep, 

I'lic  lightnings  blue  his  stony  pillow  warm  j 
Anon,  invumbent  oVr  the  dreary  deep. 

The  Hcnd  <  nornums  strides  the  lahouring  storm. 

And  'mid  the  thunderous  slritc  evpands  lus  giant  form,* 


This  is  indeed  ciiHtndlng  the  giant  form  of  Danger,  lithi 
vrnt^eauce:  not'd  wo  introduce  the  originuh  "hicti  is  ouItiI 
pigmy  in  compiirisou  t 


'  Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant-mould. 

What  mortal  age  can  fix’d  behold  ? 

Who  stalks  Ids  round,  an  liidcous  form  ! 

Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm. 

Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  ro<  k  to  sleep.* 

Collins's  Ode  to  Fw, 


w  e  |■(*melTllH’r  to  have  seen  nnotlier  dest.'riplion  of  thesnw 
sidijecl,  by  n  living  author,  whose  imitations  are  ecpially  palpable. 

Dermody  s  povt'rly  and  his  disorder  (a  rapid  deelihe)  had  not 
reduced  both  his  frame  and  his  spirits  very  low.  Mvery  dav,i 
he  approached  the  last,  brought  with  it  new  wants,  and  off 
st>rrows.  In  the  beginning  of  Jidy  18()'2,  with  tlie  last  strenpt 
ot  ;ut  emaeiali'd  body,  and  a  liroken  iniiul,  he  fled  frotutii 
jK'rsecuiing  creditors  in  London,  and  took  shelter  in  a  miserable 
eottaire,  near  Sydenham,  in  Kent.  In  this  den  of  despair  bt 
was  fonnd  by  .Sir.  Uaymond  and  another  gcntleinan,  on  tbt 
l.itii  of  the  satin',  month,  pi'i  ishini;  for  w  ant  of  every  eoiniiKA 
neee'.'isary  of  life.  \\  hat  relief  eonid  he  immediately  procurti. 
was  administered  to  him.  Ilis  friends  then  enixaged  coinfortabit 
leKl'^inixs  tor  him  in  tin?  neighhourhood,  and  took  tiieir  leavt, 
promising  to  n'tnrn  and  remove  liiin  in  the  morning.  Domux*) 
died  that  night. 

('oneerning  the  talents  of  this  oMraordinarv  vouth,  we  bxtt 
delivered*  uur  opinion  already;  his  principal ’misfortunes  hat? 
been  recorderl  in  the  forei^oinir  memoir:  it  only  remains  for » 
to  point  out  some  of  the  parlieidar  eireninstances  that  operat^ 
to  form  his  character,  and  aggravate  his  calamities. 
consider  hi%  early  lile  to  have  lieen  attended  witli  nearly  cvffj 
event  that  could  nourish  and  strengthen  the  evil  propeiisiliw 
nature,  while  it  was  preeisi'lv  deprivi'd  r»f  every  countervailitij 
advantage.  W'e  cannot  doulit  that  his  premature  attaintnfc^ 
luul  raised  him  to  a  dantrerous  degree  of  self  complaceiiey; 
the  severity  (as  we  a[)prehetid)  of  his  edneation,  together*'^ 
a  conceited  xatiafacliou  iu  the  c.xtcut  of  liis  aopiLitioiis, 
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ftrnni^ly  indispose  him  for  any  serious  (»r  permanent  pursuit, 
liii  imiolcuce  would  iudui'f  him  to  hope,  and  his  vanity  would 
kid  him  to  expect,  the  sinecure  patronage  of  the  great  and 
ufullhy;  and  he  doubtless  depended  on  hecoiuing  the  highly 
valtud  Horace  of  some  indulgent  Mecienas. 

This  is  a  very  common  atui  a  very  dangerous  error  among 
voung  |MH*ts.  That  DiTinody**  expe  ctations  were  thus  extra- 
uijaiitlv  roinanlie,  may  he  inferred  from  his  pertinaciously  n*- 
jccling  all  plans  for  his  gradual  advaneeinent  in  life.  And 
tliiiCoiijeetun*  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Oerinorlv  s 
kilcrs  to  the  Countess  of  Moira,  in  whieh  he  tells  her  plainly 
how  easv  it  would  he  for  her  ladyship,  out  of  her  great  pos- 
itWions,  to  spare  him  a  portion  that  would  place  him  at  once  be- 
Tond  the  reaeli  of  want,  and  the  preeariousiicss  of  depeudenee. 
OiIkt  suhordiuate  circumstances  might  he  mentioned  as  ma¬ 
il  rially  coniribuling  their  injurious  iiiHiienee  on  the  character 
ol  IK'rmody.  Studies  exclusively  classical,  imeorrceted  by  re¬ 
ligious  iiistruetiou — :m  education  destitute  of  all  moral  discipline, 
(iuinisiic  order,  and  filial  respect — are  particulars  too  importaul 
to  U*  ovei looked.  Hut  these  shrink  from  observation,  when 
roiujKired  with  that  dreadful  source  of  guilt  and  misfoiiune,  an 
early  love  and  hrdiit  of  drunkonucss.  T’his,  and  the  execrable 
rabble  among  whom  it  involved  the  unhappy  Dermody,  were 
suilieienl  to  foster  into  rankness  every  tendency  to  evil.  It 
would  hi‘  mure  easy  than  pleasant  to  trace  their  various  ope¬ 
rations:  the  (  tVeet  was  hut  loo  evident,  in  a  eharaeter  sottishly 
imlolent,  si'it-conceited,  and  invineihly  sluhhorn  ;  lost  to  all  moral 
j-rinciple,  and  even  to  that  pride  which  desires  t<»  obtain  respect, 
thou'4h  it  ,nay  not  endeavour  to  desin  ve  it ;  deaf  to  all  the 
mggcsiions  of  |>riidence  and  lVii‘nd>hip,  and  callous  to  every 
ot  shame,  amhition,  or  graliliide. 

One  cireinusiance  we  should  oliserve,  whieh  tended  to  de- 
l•aH•^^{l  harden  the  mind  of  Dermody,  was  the  depliuahle  con¬ 
dition  ol  dirty  and  half-naked  [^overly,  in  which,  on  his  first  ap- 
kirance  in  Dublin,  he  was  ostruitatiou'^ly  exhibited  in  the 
P'llaas  nf  the  great,  as  a  speetncle  (d‘  sntrering  and  a  proflit;y 
®Mvarning.  In  stifling  the  eoninsion  whieh  he  must  have  felt 
*tfirNi,on  ilu'se  mortifving  occasions,  he  subdued  the  irrgetiuous 
uhkIoiv  of  uaiurc  into  shamek  ss  efTioulery  ;  and  tliseerniiig, 
voimg  as  he  was,  that  he  was  frequently  iiidehled  for  bounty, 
i*a»rc  to  (•oinpas>iou  than  to  admiration,  (tor  those  could  feel 
<‘oulil  Hot  undiTsiand  (ueek)  he  trK>k  adviiiitago  of  that 
'*'akii(ss  in  human  nature,  and  to  the  last  hour  ol  his  life 
raiMilinore  inouev  hv  his  rags  than  hv  his  rhymes,  and  found 
'll'  'vieirliedness  a  IwlttT  patrimony  than  his  talents. — 

painful  to  think  tltat  eminent  tahmls  should  have, In'cn 
^  dicacifnlly  perverted  ;  and  that  a  mind  so  soon  rendered  rich 
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mul  prolific,  should  become  the  polluted  receptacle  ofiiilihitj 
hateful  and  impure. 

\N  hen  we  see  with  what  early  luxuriance  the  germs  of 
ingand  of  vicci  planted  together  in  infancy,  hy  o,»e  unfaiiiin 
haii<i,  sprang  up  in  his  mind,  till  the  thorns  of  the  lalteroTc^ 
shadowed  and  choaked  the  shoots  of'  the  f'oi  lucr ;  we  cnu^ 
help  deeply  lamenting,  that  the  seeds  of  leluion  were  w 
8<*wn,  with  those  of  knowledge,  in  that  exuberant  soil,  «bat 
tiiey  might  have  risen  and  Houiished  logcllior,  like  trees  intk 
paradise  of  (»o<i,  in  grattdeur  and  beauty  supporting 
adorning  each  other,  yielding  shelter  and  shade  with  iheirjs 
tei  mingling  hraiiches,  and  producing  in  their  season,  the  fiowa 
of  genius  and  the  fruits  of  holiness. 
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E  subject  of  this  jamphltl  is  certainly  of  luomenioa 
^  importance  to  the  wcliarc  of  our  country;  wc  shall  thcrefoie 
enter  into  a  more  particular  detail  of  its  scope  anil  tendency tk: 
its  size  might  seem  to  demand,  and  cimble  the  author,  in  lix 
following  extract,  to  deserihe  its  plati. 


S 


*  In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  1  have  confined  myself,  prindplT. 
to  the  more  particular  branches  i)f  the  sub.cct,  the  eilccts  produeda 
the  shipping  interests  of  England  by  the  late  sus|>ending  acts;  the  »* 
jnrions  « w  hich  were  excited  between  the  Ihitish  and  tbet> 
reign  ^hlp  builder  :  tir  c^nscqttcnt  decline  of  British  navigation,  zixiiit 
tran^te^  in  si  vcral  instances,  of  the  carrying  trade  of  England  to  fomn 
powers.  In  the  second  paif  the  view'  lias  been  extended  ;  the  rights 
En^hnd  to  frame,  law’s  for  the  regulation  of  h<  r  comiuerce,  whiebb 
been  denied  ;  the  cau>es  of  t!ie  late  increaiie  of  the  exports  and  import 
of  England,  wliicli  have  been  misiepresentcd;  the  policy  of  rcsemof 
to  English  merchants  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  British  \\  cst  Iwk 
winch  has  t>ren  denied,  have  received  a  di>iinct  and  cautious 
sion ;  and  it  has  been  shewn  by  the  testimony  of  comparative 
ments,  and  admitted  facts,  that  the  navigation  and  colonial  rcgulatioot^ 
this  country  are  cmincnil)  conducive  to  the  permanence  and  prosper^ 
of  Engli  ’i  cinnmcrcc  ;  and  that,  even  if  they  were  found  to  restrict tk 
imports  and  exports  of  the  nation,  they  are  yet  the  foundation  of 
naval  pre-eminence,  and  should  therefore  be  cousistcntly  and  inviobfctf 
mainl. lined.’ 


As  the  champion  of  Lord  She  fi.cUl,  Mr.  .\.  treats  lho«c 
havciuld  diiVcrcn.  opinions  from  his  Lordship,  with  consldcra^ 
iispciily  remark;  ignorant,  illilK  ial,  malevolent,  conlcinpti^ 
^rc  a.aong  liic  cpiiiicb  which  he  lavishes  (app.ucaily  with  ^ 
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lon)  on  his  opponents.  e  are  sorry  to  sir  our  uuthoi  ilcinean 
biuisell,  hv  iuiiiaiing  the  tempt  r  of  wLioli  lu*  romplains. 
The  occ  asion  inny  be  said  to  have  provoked  retoi  i,  but  is  It  iic- 
ct%sQT\  to  return  abuse  upon  an  impotent  or  contemptible  t;  no- 
rent?'  Is  it  not  perfectly  easy  to  prove  a  man  to  be  a  sc<‘i.ut!icl, 
uiihout  culling  him  so  r 

Mr.  A.  enters  upon  bis  subject  by  stating,  ti  ai  in  consts 
quence  of*  several  acts  of  the  BritisU  lAgislature  siuci*  the  year 
1794,  the  tiavigaiion  and  colonial  system  of  Ibigland  has  been 
Tiolateil  hv  relaxations  and  suspensions  of  a  very  decisive  na- 
ture— omitting  to  give  bis  readers  any  information  res|rctini;  tbe 
jTStein  itst'lf.  W  e  think  this  a  material  defect  in  the  dlseussion, 
as  the  uninformed  reader  is  left  to  eollect,  as  he  can,  wbut  the 
spirit  of  that  system  has  been,  from  the  evils  introduced  by  its 
Mjipeasion.  For  altbougb  it  may  be  known  in  a  superhcial  v\ay 
loamsl  inyreantlie  men,  yet  we  will  venture  to  oliserve,  that,  in 
jjiMural,  they  know  it  oidy  in  the  regulations  that  affect  their  in¬ 
dividual  hranebes  of  eomineree.  Wc  will-endeavour  to  supply 
ihisdeleet,  by  a  brief  recapitulation  of  its  principal  features  and 
|irovi<iions. — 

.  This  system  is,  in  fact,  a  wries  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions, 
tending  to  establish  a  monopoly.  \  iewing  the  self-|»resei va- 
lionof  a  peo[)le  as  a  paramount  duty,  our  ancestors  considered 
the  (Ictenee  of  this  island  from  foreign  invasion,  as  the  fiist 
law  of  national  policy,  and  eonsecpiently  made  every  effort  to 
frr.Ui'  and  support  a  maritime  power,  \Vi^hing  that  the  mcr- 
chiints  >lionld  own  as  many  ships,  and  employ  as  many  native 
niarinci^,  as  possible,  restrietions  and  prohibitions  were  devised, 
to  indiiee,  and  even  comjiel  them,  to  such  an  application  ul  their 
c*:»|)iiul.  fhe  partiid  interests  of  eommerc'c  were  thus  frequently 
Siicrilieed,  trade  being  them  considered  principally  as  ilie  means 
*»l  c^inp  oying  ships,  and  thus  of  conducing  to  the  grand  object, 
the  mii’dl  af  the  country,  ^riie  wisdom  of  the  plan  is  bc’st 

c'ideneed  in  its  etfeets  :  and  these  ibe  present  pamphlet  tends  to 
rlueidatc.  li  may  he  triiiv  slated,  that  the  increase  ol  onr  trade 
and  naval  siieiiglii  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  our  shipping  and 
nuxigafioii. 

Ihe  fii>i  grand  scheme  for  encouraging  onr  marine,  .was 
hroiiuhi  I’oi-^sard  by  the  eclehraied  act  ot  navigation,  passc*d  by 
the  Ixjiig  PaiTiamcni  ( )ei.  the  f>tl)  Kiol,  and  since  mollified  by 
the  Pith  ('ai.  II.  c.  IS.  T’his  statute  may  be  divideil  into 
nearly  SO  riih's  for  regulating  slii[)ping,  ot  which  we  shall 
ynly  name  a  lew  ot  the  most  important,  viz.— That  no  goodie  Ihj 
or  exj)oii(“d  between  the  mother  count riiN anil  tiu*  c*o- 
bui  in  Hi  itish  hailt  shlps^  ow  ned  by  i\riti>h  suhjects^  and 
n5*vigai(’d  by  a  master,  and  at  iea>t  three-fourths  of  the  mariners 
subjects. — Thai  no  giuwlh  of  ihc  colonies  be  iraniporled 
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any  where  hut  to  Ihitaiii,  or  some  other  Urilhh  plantalioi.^ 
I’hat  no  gotnls  he  iin|)urt(Ml  iutt»  il»e  eoUmies,  hut  such 
fthippeil  in  (irCiit  Riitain. —  I  lial  no  power  may  liaHc  Iroia  ^ 
to  port  in  (i{e..t  Ihiialn  or  liiiaiKi,  hui  in  :i  buiu^ 

liritish  vessel,  ami  throe- iouiihb  oi  the  m.itiikis 

fmbjeeis. 

'the  Slat,  .‘tral  (leo.  111.  e.  (is, eonlains  several  regulaiioiufil. 
ciilaietl  to  eiiiojee  the  provisions  of  the  navi;;ation  acts,  ilcBuia^L 
British  seamen  to  he  either  natural  horn  snhjeeis,  persoas  tui|.K' 
ruhzed  hy  aei  ot*  parliament,  or  made  denizens  hy  Iclienp^r 
tt*nt,  liavin:^  hei‘ome  .sid>jeci!»  l)y  eoiiquest,  or  cession  oi  iootK 
newlv  iicipnrvd  eomiiy  ;  ami  having  taken  the  oath  ol  aile^uoft,^ 
or  other  oath  reqniied  on  sueh  eoiupicst  or  eessiun.  Forebp 
seamen,  however,  having  scryed  three  years  in  our  navy  iniii&cB 
of  war,  may  be  emplo\ed  us  th'itish  seamen,  not  having  takfiB 
the  oath  ot  allegianee  to  a  foreign  stale.  This  staliiie  alsocoD-l 
tains  liirther  regulations  as  to  the  ri^gistry  of  Hiitisli  ships, laip 
the  finiilov  ment  of  m^grocs  in  the  \\  esl  Indies,  bi-e. 

It  i>  ihi'>  system  whieh  our  author  contends  ha^  liecn  violated 
by  several  acts  of  the  Ihilish  legi'^lature,  siiieo  the  year  17 JH-  i 


‘  These  mea^arcs/  adds  he,  ‘  in  the  opinion  of  tlu^  noble  author flt  I 
the  strictures,  were  impolitic  and  mischievous  in  their  tendency;  botil 
is  .isscrtf'd  on  the  c<mtiary,  hy  the  opponents  of  that  work,  that  tbfj 
were  highl)  serviceable  to  the  British  merchant  and  to  British  shippiDj, 
and  that,  sj>  tar  from  b»  ing  violitions  of  the  navigation  laws,  thcyctt- 
tribute  to  support  and  improve  the  whole  system.  Now',  it  will  k 
thought  evident  by  reasonable  men,  that  the  acts  alluded  to  could hm 
been  passed  for  no  pui|Kjse,  but  absolutely  to  abrogate  tor  a  season,  tbe 
Icjiliiig  print  iples  ol  that  system  ;  they  couKl  not  have  been  framed » 
supjH)ri  what  bad  been  previously  established,  but  U)  sus|»end  wiai 
had  been  previously  established,  in  favour  of  new  measures  and  K» 
views;  they  were  found  aceordingly  to  aiiLul,  fora  spccitic  i>eriod,  dl 
the  restrictions  by  vs  hicli  lliiiish  shipping  bad  Iven  encouraged,  inp 
ferenre  to  luutral  boitt'ms,  and  to  autlu>ri/.c  and  invite  the  exportatiood 
poods  ot  any  kind  in  foreign  veifels,  which  w^  re  ueillier  duly  navigatfC, 
nor  duly  built.  <  )f  these  regul.itions  and  prim  i pics,  it  Is  scarcely  iifctr 
.sary  'o  say.  that  they  were  in  direct  hostility  lo  the  whole  code.  Tbf^ 
f  'rmitttd  what  that  system  /or/ orfe.  1  hey  suspnidtdf  coutilnrail^^f^ 
ni7u7r/((*(/ re-'ti  irtions,  which  that  system  was  fonned  to  roi[ln 
tain  ;  and  they  conferre  d  privileges  on  loreigneis  cepral  (and  insorDCtr* 
spee  ts  siqx'rior)  to  tho^e,  which  had  Ix  en  e.it  tuyivthj  re-ervt  d  by  thesant 
cexlr,  tor  ilie  ene oniagemeni  ot  Uriti>h  shipping  and  commerce. 

.all  this,  it  is  .said,  waa  but  lo  support  and  improve  the  navigatia 
s)  stem.* 


'I  In'^e  innovations  left  the  eompelitiori  open  to  foreign  bo^ 
^hip>,  .ind  enahlerl  their  advaiUngo  to  operate  in  sueh  a  dcgi«i 
thiit  iliiongii  the  higli  price  ot  provisions,  the  weight  ut  lax<^* 
tile  lisc  in  ship’s  j»rovi.'«itms  aiul  stores,  it  was  admilied  ihutat*^ 
feign  built  ttcisel  might  be  kold^  cfctcris  at  u  tuurt 
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rate  than  a  Uritish.  Mr.  A.  then  gives  a  table  of  im- 
noris  tVoin  and  exports  to  the  I’niled  Stales  or  lUitisli  coloniet 
in  Aim*rica,  tor  tlirce  years,  ending  the  5lli  Jan.  1801,  the  5lb 
Jmi.  ^773.  He  then  remarks : 

*  That  it  is  no  common  and  casual  decline  of  a  most  valuable  trade, 
which  is  stated  and  proved,  and  no  doubtful  cause  which  has  produc'd 
iheertirct.  Were  the  navigation  laws  maintained,  as  they  were  in  two 
rt  lSc  periods  8p<*citied  in  tlic  table  ?  The  trade  proportionally  Hourished. 
Were  they  rclaxt-d  and  renounced,  as  was  the  case  in  the  third  period 
iiJveTtcdio?  '\)\e  proportionally  declined.  In  the  year  177‘ii  for 
instance,  when  our  old  maritime  principles  were  respected,  the  number 
U  inward  bound  British  vessels  trading  to  tlie  American  continent,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  amounted  to  814,  including  a  tonnage  of  102,310  tons, 
and  the  nuinlxr  outward  bound,  to  843,  including  n  tonnage  of  102,301 
tons;  in  the  year  17f)^.  when  our  old  principles  were  renounced,  the 
inward  bound  British  vessels  did  not  exceed  1/8,  containing  28,32'i 
tons,  and  the  outward  did  not  exceed  28y,  containing  43,815  tons. 
Tints,  utuhr  thr  acts  of  suspension,  tlie  shipping  and  tonnage  of  England 
cmplofed,  inward  and  outward,  in  one  branch  «)f  trade,  in  the  year  1798, 
wrre  less  than  those  employed  in  the  year  17/2.  to  tlie  amount  of 
13'2,r>74  tons,  and  of  llf)<)  vessels,  and  tins  depression  will  be  coii- 
sidered  as  of  yet  more  serious  mischief  when  traced  through  all  il*s 
bearings  and  etlects.’  But,  Mr.  A.  justly  remiarks — 'It  is  not  a  carrying- 
tnde  a  one  that  is  lost ;  it  is  not  a  little  and  paltry  gain,  resulting  from  a 
(iiiconiKCied  and  partial  pursuit  that  is  sacrificed  :  it  is  the  industry  of 
the  naval  mechinic  that  is  deadened  ;  it  is  tlic  shipwright  and  Uie  couni- 
Irss  artiz:uu  uho  dejxind  upon  him  for  snp|>ort,  tliat  are  robbed  of  em¬ 
ployment  }  it  is  the  numlxr  of  sailors  that  are  directly  lost  to  the  nation 
by  disjH-rsion,  and  ultimately  lost  by  the  diminished  employment  of  Bri- 
thh  \rs.s<*ls,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  diminished  means  of  education 
and  maintenance  ;  it  is  the  ruin  of  all  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
which  tlofish  and  expire,  according  as  the  demand  for  shipping  advances 
ordrelines  :  thi!searc  the  mischiefs  which  should  o('Cupy  the  considera¬ 
tion  ut  ihc  statesman,  and  which,  to  a  maritime  nation,  dej^ending  for 
rvrr)'  thing  that  is  of  national  value  on  its  maritime  strength,  arc  of  the 
iQjst  awful  and  alarming  import.’ 

The  second  part  of  the  pamphlet  opens  with  a  view  of  the 
motives,  and  absurdities,  of  some  late  doctrines  on  the  siibjecl  of 
uispeiisirn,  which  arc  certainly  [loinlcd  out  in  a  very  clear  and 
satisfactory  manner. 


*  ith  these  general  doctrines,’  continues  onr  author,  '  arc  mingled 
others  ot  a  nature  not  less  idle,  but  far  more  culpable.  4  lie  navigation 
wstein  it'clt  iwlreryed,  in  the  whine  of  affected  lamentation,  as  abro- 
g-iting  n.iiiiral  righis,  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  natural  powers,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  enjoyment  of  natur.il  benefits;  and  it  is  maintained,  for  an 
ohoous  pur|M»sc,  that  Britain  possesses  '  no  nnquilified  right  to  regulate 
her  commerce  with  other  countries.  Iiecausc  there  arc  ii¥»rc  parties  than 
lothc  execution  of  her  regulations,  and  without  reciprocity  there  it 
^  dght.’  Un  ilic  fir»t  of  these  doctrines  1  make  no  corauicHt :  it  it  was 
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designed  to  hold  up  the  maritime  and  colonial  code  of  this  country^ 
public  aisgust  and  abhorrena*,  it  is  criminal ;  if  it  was  not  so 
h  puerile,  tooiish,  and  absurd,  liut  of  tlic  right  ol  commercial 
tiou,  appertaining  to  every  kingdom,  1  ahall  say,  without  fcaroic^ 
tr.'idiciion,  that  ii  is  undeniable  in  the  thc(»r)*,  and  universal  in  thepi*. 
ticc.  All  nations  have  adopted  commercial  restrictions  and  prohibttKft. 
all  nations,  rxee;  t  such  as  were  contrulkd  by  suj>erior  powers, 
thought  themselves  authorized  to  close  or  open  their  ports,  in  whatoQ 
Dianuer  their  individual  interest  might  require.  What  indepcoi* 
people  w  ould  listen  to  us,  except  with  contempt,  if  we  told  them*t^ 
were  not  the  sole  party  to  the  execution  of  their  commercial  rrgob 
tions;*  and  that  *  we  also  had  rights  in  their  commerce,’  which  oogk 
to  be  respected,  ami  may  therefore  justly  be  enforced  ?  What  trcepe^ 
pic  .would  not  smile,  if  w'c  informed  tliem,  ‘  as  without  r^ciprocin 
there  was  no  right,’  they  could  not,  without  injustice,  issue  piol^ 
bilious,  in  which  we  jxrs^c-ssed  no  reciprocal  advantages?  Look  rou^ 
the  w'orld.  Is  France  so  liberal  as  to  act  on  this  law’  of  reciprocity?  k 
America  ?  Arc  Sweden  and  Denmark  ?  Let  it  not  then  be  said  of  £n|. 
land  alone,  iltat  she  is  rapacious  and  unjust,  because  she  acts  on  synan 
of  maritime  and  colonial  regulation,  hler  legislators  snd  tncrchiott 
will  not  attend  to  these  alntractions  ami  puerilities;  and,  when,  the 
ceases  to  exercise  the  powers  of  law  over  her  ow  n  colonics,  uuTchairti> 
ports,  productions,  and  shipping,  she  will  cease  to  be  a  nation.' 

It  may  be  wuitli  notice,  that  rraiice  herself  lias  adopted  i 
vnvi^atioH  and  during  the  slum  iiilervai  of  peace,  deter- 
inltied,  even  to  the  obvious  itijury  of  her  infant  trade,  thatnu 
I'orcigu  vessel  should  he  employed  in  her?H'r\iee. 

'Mie  comparative  table  produced  by  the  opponents  of  the 
navigation  system,  Mr.  A.  has  dexterouslv  luriu^d  against  them, 
though  he  <loes  not  pledge  himself  for  its  accuracy.  Hut  if  iht 
arguments  founded  on  them  shall  turn  out  to  he  very  suicides, 
and  if  in  tlieir  ow  n  statements  exist  their  own  refutation,  the  in¬ 
ference  is  very  obvious.  Mr.  A.  then  pursues,  more  at  length 
than  we  are  able  to  follow  him,  an  able  defence  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  ^ysn-m  ;  first,  as  it  secures  and  extends  the  carrying- 
trade  of  Ihiiain  ;  and,  secondly,  as  it  tends  to  provide  pro- 
lection  for  general  euiumeree  and  national  existence,  being  ihf 
only  adequaie  lesoiirm*  for  a  military  navy.  Depreealing  thi 
inierroiiiM.-  ali»>wed  U'lween  America  and  the  IkiliNh  West  In¬ 
dies,  he  contends, 

*  I  h.it  if  on  this  subject  a  derisive  pnliry  w’rre  adopted  and  luaio- 
tiiivd,  Fn^laml  and  her  drprudrncifs  would  be  able  to  furnish  from 
lh«  ir  owu  pri*du<'e,  rverv  .iriiclc  necessary  lo  ibe  supply  of  tlic  BritisI 
VVr't  liidit's.  Would  Ncwtoundl.uid  lx*  deticicut  in  fish?  Canada® 
lumlxT  and  ef>rn  ?  Nova  Scotia  and  New  lirunsw’ick  in  timber  of  every 
kimP  Irrl.an  I  ill  rattle  ?  Knglaml  in  manufactures  ?  Hvery  nppHcatiflO 
to  these  w’ou Id  virtually  augment  their  future  means.  Industry  wouM 
be  cm*  ura^d  by  a  systan  n-gul.irly  mainiained ;  produce  would  in* 
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with  industry;  nnd,  in  a  litiTe  time,  America  would  be  no 
b' >'d  to  mrn.'u'C  discriminating  duties  and  port  rcsti  iction.s,  bc- 
idniid-?  uould  l>e  no  longer  dependant  on  her  |)owrr.  In  the 
gxrrtil.  h  iIk*  province  of  Great  BriOtin,  and  her  dcpendcncic«,  be  not 
to  ihcbupply  ot  the  WVst  lndia  market.  In  the  Amiericaa 
iotercourbc  be  maintained  by  hnglisli  vessels,  ot  English  vessels  there 
ire  indi'putahly  cnougli  tor  the  purpose,  anti  neither  English  capital  nor 
inclination  will  b  •  wanting  to  conduct  the  trade  with  regularity  and  vi¬ 
gour;  it  is  a  wavering,  precarious,  and  yielding  system  alone,  that  can 
leprl  tl)f  British  merchant  troru  undertaking  to  maintain  an  intercourse 
ot  this  naiare.  He  asks  nothing  but  the  benefit  ot  his  own  law*,  and 
lonuiouin  the  laws  will  be  most  crt'cctually  to  insure  the  supply.’ 

Mr.  Alley  has  collccti'd  together  a  number  of  conccssionf 
frotn  his  atlversaiies,  in  whleli  liic  navigaliott  system  is  biglilj 
exU)lletl;  this  sort  of  aiguinenl,  ihoogli  tiol  conclusive,  is  of  vast 
importatice  to  a  controversial  writer. 

A  strain  of  just  panegyric  to  Lord  Shefiicld,  tlic  author  of 
the  StritMures,  concludes  this  interesting  pamphlet,  'flie  vin- 
dicaiioa  is  well  managc<l,  at  once  defeating  the  opponetit,  and 
flucidHting  the  subject  of  dispute.  'I  he  author  reasons  from 
facts  rather  than  theory,  lie  appears  to  have*  had  a  eoinpetent 
and  correct  knowledge  of  the  (|Ucstion  he  discusses;  and  has 
combined,  in  his  pamphlet,  much  valuable  matter,  with  many 
Meighty,  and,  at  this  period,  highly  important  arguments. 

Art.  VII.  Sermons,  chiefly  designed  to  eliuulate  some  of'  the  leading 
Doctrines  of'  the  Gos'pel,  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Cooper.  Rector  of 
H.mistall,  Ridw'are,  &c.  Vul.  2nd,  Svo.  pp.  310.  Priced*.  Cidell 
and  Davies,  1800. 

Till'  diversified  tfilents  of  divines  are  wisely  adapted  to  the 
various  tastes  of  mankind,  and  amongst  the  mmierwn^ 
aormons  that  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  press,  every  reader 
will  meet  with  some,  whicli  comport  with  his  particular  view* 
and  feelings.  It  must,  however,  he  acknowledged,  that  those  dis- 
(^•nrsesare  best  ealeulaied  for  the  g(*neral  Ix'uelil  mankind,  w  hich 
eoinhiuc  within  themselves  a  regard  to  all  the  parts  of  Divine 
Keveiion,  and  in  which  the  preuelier  does  ‘  not  shun  to  declare 
llic  whole  eon iisel  of  (iod.* 

As  we  have  already  expressed  our  warm  appr^halion  of  .Mr. 
^'oo|>cr’s  iheologv,  (L.  K.  I.  ‘dOb)  and  our  high  opinion  of 
lih  talents  as  a  public  irisiru(?tor,  in  reviewing  the  first  volume  of 
hi^  sf-rmons.  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits 
of  the  sf<!()nd. 

is  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  we  have  observed 
pursuing  the  same  plan  ihrouglmul  tlrese  ciucour.^. 


•7  to  Cooper’s  Scrrrf^nf. 

l*ho  present  volume  contains  \2  Sermons  on  the  folloiW  B 

wibjeclv.  K 

*  Thr  Sin  and  Danger  of  neglecting  the  great  Salvation  of  theG«k  K 

pel — The  Life  and  Dcafh  <)f  the  real  Christian — The  Duty  of  siirrci^.  t 
iug  ourselves  to  Goil,  explained  and  enforced — Angels  rejoicing  orcnli  B 
penitent  Sinner — C'onsolation  to  the  AtHirted — Expostulation  with  ea^  B 
less  Sinner* — The.  Grace  of  Christ  sufficient  for  the  People — Hcirkg^^  I 
Fall  coushlered  and  applied — I'hc  Duty  of  confessing  Christ  before  Mu  B 
—The  Advantage's  of  OeHlliness  to  the  present  Lite — Eanirstnc*  *  B 
Religion,  recommended  and  enforced — The  Marks  of  true  Faith,  itrc^  B 
and  explained.'  B 

As  a  sjK'ciiiu'ii  e)f  the  jdaiii  and  warm  addresse's  of  ourw.  I 
thor,  we  select  a  passage  fiom  his  discourse  on  the  joy  of  angth  I 
over  re|K‘nting  sinners.  I 

*  If  it  Ik*  possible  that  you  can  require  additional  motives  to  rqwi-  I 
irKc,  the  text,  as  it  has  been  unfolded,  will  amply  provide  them.  Cos  I 
template  the  stu{K*nd(>ns  scene,  w’hich  has  been  opened  to  your  view.  I 
hold  the  cloud  ol  witnesses,  with  which  you  arc  cncoinpvi>sed.  Bcbdd  I 
the  iuinuinl>ered  millions  of  immortal  Spirits  waititig  in  joyful  cipeiH*  I 
tlon  ytnir  r«*turn  to  duty,  to  (khI,  to  happiness.  Shall  they  w’ail  in  train}  I 
Shall  they  be  prepared  to  raise  their  angelic  voices,  and  to  strike  tbdr  I 
golden  harps  in  irlel)ration  of  yonr  deliverance  from  the  wretched  ca|>- 
livity  of  sin ;  and  w  111  you  madly  cleave  to  sin  .  jKcfcr  its  drwdfiil 
luMtdage,  and  in  obstinate  impenitence  rush  upon  destruction?  Shall 
S.itiu  aiul  his  legions  feel  on  your  account  a  malignaul  pleasure,  and  in¬ 
sultingly  triumph  in  ytnir  ruin  ;  while  angels  might  be  rejoicing  om 
you  t  Shall  tliat  soul,  which  might  lie  furnishing  fresh  matter  forpraiti 
and  joy  throughout  the  realms  of  ligiit,  ctuitiiiuc  immersed  in  doby 
lusts,  in  sensual  gratifications,  in  NvorUlly  plcasim  s  and  pursuits,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  high  and  glorious  privileges,  to  whicli  it  is  invited?  (iod  for¬ 
bid,  iny  brethren,  that  any  ot  you  sliould  lie  so  sunk,  so  lost !  May  that 
blessed  Spirit,  who  only  can  uxtrk  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pin- 
sttrt,  work  in  yon  true  re|)cntance  unto  life  !  By  the  etfcetual  o|)erafw» 
of  his  gratr  may  he  enlighten  your  darkness,  break  the  fetlcriwith 
which  yt»u  are  Ununl,  and  constrain  you  henceforth  no  longer  to  lot 
mnto  vfWirw/irj,  tut 'unto  Uim^  who  dial  J or  ^on  and  rose  agMt 
pp.  b<» — pi . 

’File  ftiliovving:  extract  is  ealcnlatr'il  to  refute  tlic  insinuation, 
that  real  rrliixion  diniinislics  the  happiness  of  its  sincere  votary, 
and  at  tin  same  time  it  plaees  his  cliaracler  in  !i  point  of 
<<pialiy  engaging  aiul  correct. 

*  Ills  enjouments'  (.>ays  Mr.  C.)  *  arc  of  a  rational  and  holy  naturr^ 
NVIirre  then  i«»  lie  to  Ik*  found  :  In  the  crow  ded  resorts  of  thshiouablcdii- 
ripation  ?  hi  the  seductive  haunts  ot  boisterous  and  licentious  mink? 
No.  'Fhe  ple.isurcs,  which  such  scenes  atlord,  arc  to  him  olfeiisi'C**^ 
ilisg'isting.  '1  he  p.Kssu)ns,  which  they  tend  toexeiic  and  gratify. 
those  w  hlch  it  is  hi.^  unct'asing  toil  to  subiluc  and  m(»rtifv.  See  hime* 
busy  uf  public  lile,  Mciufuing  by  his  cxcilioiii  the  tide  of  I®* 
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Qcalitv  and  prof;uicncss ;  plrading  the  ciwisc.  of  the  injured  and  oj>- 
rets^ed  f  framing  and  proraoling  plans  of  extended  and  i)rrinanent  bc- 
S<JiTn4.  humbltT  walks  of  private  life  disseminating 

hinpinf'^  within  his  narrow'  sphere;  assisting  the  distressed,  ministering 
to  the  sirk.  I'onsoling  the  afllicted.  See  l>im  in  the  stK'ial  and  domestic 
circle  receiving  and  imparting  useful  knowledge,  disroursing  on  the 
vorksand  ways  of  Providence.  See  him  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints, 
pooring  out  his  soul  in  prayer  and  praise.  Sc‘c  him  in  his  seiTct  cham¬ 
ber,  miumuning  with  his  own  heart,  and  liolding  dclighiful  intercourse 
with  his  Goil  'I  hcse  are  the  enjoyments  of  the  Christian  :  enjoymenu 
which  shame  the  trilling,  sinful  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  slicw  the 
hciTcnly  principle  which  oj>eratcs  within.’  pp.  204,  205. 

While  we  highly  approve  of  the  scriptural  sentiments  and  zea¬ 
lous  jiiciy  which  this  volume  expresses,  we  think  it  not  c^ual 
to  the  former.  Tiie  aiitlior  seems  to  have  written  in  liastc; 
tnd  iliciefore  has  permiticd  many  inaceuracics  to  cscn|H'  his 
a’dsioa.  There  is,  also,  a  considcrahlc  degrr  e  of  siuneness  in 
leMfalof  tiu*  discourses.  And,  possibly,  it  may  n(»i  Ik?  a  hint 
unworthy  tlie  aticnticKi  of  our  divines  in  general,  if,  in  preparing 
Krmons  for  the  press,  they  would  recollect,  that  the  appiohu- 
tionofthe  public  at  large  is  not  to  be  olaaiued  by  that  scanty 
labour,  which  will  often  secure  (lie  atlenlioii  of  a  single  eou- 
greeation. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  he  far  from  discouraging  that 
Liiiil  of  writing  on  religious  topics,  w hich,  by  its  simplicity,  is 
imimnily  adapted  to  instruct  and  improve  the  plainer  orders  of 
locicty.  V\  e  liavc  sometimes  seen  florid  harangues  under  the 
title  of  Scimoiis,  which  would  have  proeecded  with  better  grace 
from  a  school  hoy  at  a  debate,  than  from  a  ijrave  teacher  of 
ihit)logy;  nor  is  it  one  of  our  smallest  gralitjcations  to  meet 
•iih  pulpit  lectures,  equally  icmole  from  bombast  and  vul¬ 
garity.  I'rom  a  volume  like  this  we  rise,  pleased  with  the  atlec- 
itou.-itc  and  animated  |)reaeher,  and  in  love  with  the  glorious 
g«Kpel  lie  enforces;  impressed  with  shame  for  our  past  defici* 
locies,  and  W  iih  earnest  resolutions  for  future  exertion. 


Art,  Mil.  OlsfrvatiftTis  and  Exfjerimerits  Qfi  the  Di^e^tive  Powers  of  the 
in  Animah.  By  Eaglcsficld  Smith.  8vo.  pp.  77.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Longman  and  Co.  1805. 

pUK  object  of  this  little  volume  is  to  prove,  that  the  fhic  is 
the  groat  menstruum  by  wliich  digestion  and  the  format  ion 
^  chvle  arc  etrected ;  and  that  the  gastric  juice,  or  HukI  se- 
C‘t*ted  III  the  stomach  of  aniinuls,  does  not  possess  aiiv  rligestive 
whatever.  ' 

author  informs  us,  that  he  has  endeavoured,  in  the  present 
to  shew  the*  trutli  of  thes<f  positions  from  observations  and 
*?«*iinenu  on  tlie  digestive  j>owcr  iu  animals.  As  one  appro- 
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priate  ftnd  wrll  j.rrforined  experiment  is  always  much 
tisfat-ioiy  lo  us,  than  a  nuinhi  r  ot‘  vaijiu*  and  iiiderisivr  obyrtv 

tif>iis,  VC  lurncd  over  !h(‘ volume  vvitli  a  considerable  de^tt  ^ 

ea  eriu  >N  lor  an  arcor.nt  of  ihc  pioiniscd  experiments.  B«ii^ 
must  .a  kiiow l<*<lpc  that  we  licie  experieneed  no  small  dcgitei 
disappolninienl ;  since,  exeeptini'  the  administering  ol  an  ohoq 
ot  tin*  ^all  ot  slu‘i*p  daily  to  a  man  labouring  under  a  severe  St^ 
the  janudiee,  \vc  liiul  nothing  oftltesort,  but  that  which  oevta 
in  the  toilowing  paragraph. 


*  I'u  .ns(  ertnin  the  dlge.Mivr  powers  of  the  Bile  by  experiment,  tbeii 
lowing  was  made  upon  frogs: — Cold-blooih’d  animals  appearing bri 
adapted  to  the  pui’pose,  on  acvounl  of  ilieir  being  more  tenacious  ot  tkr 
living  princ'ij)l<*,  and  their  inteiior  eavities  less  susceptible  of  inflsnaa. 
lion,  w  hen  laid  op^n  I'V  incision.  'I  he  alKlomens  ot  several  frogs  vn 
llu  rrlore  ljul  ojK  ri,  and  the  excretory'  ducts  of  the  gall  obstruct^  byl* 
gature  :  the  wounds  were  then  sewed  up,  and  the  animals  left  torecoie 
thcmacUcs ;  in  this  »T.(e  they  were  fed  with  insects  and  piet'esof  evtb- 
worm  cut  small :  nfiei  the.  .space  of  iw'enty-eighl  hours  the  stomackif 
two  ot  them  were  opened,  hut  no  appe.nrancc  of  digestion  sfemtdn 
h.nve  tiikcn  place  In  tlie  insects,  and  the  change  in  the  earth- woma^ 
the  action  of  the  absorbents  was  scarcely  pr reeptildc.  Two  remiioifij 
frocs  were  fed  with  (he  gall  of  other  frogs  killed  for  tltc  purpo»,  ac 
after  fourtern  hours,  en  o|'ening  tln  m  the  apjx  aramxj  w  as  totally  ifilltr 
cut  from  the  foregoing ;  the  pieces  of  earth-worm  had  entirclydiap- 
p<  ared,  and  nothing  but  the  shells  nnd  wings  of  the  insects  rmuioei 
'i'hcrc.  did  n»)i  ap|K  .n  to  be  .nnv  w.int  ot  health  from  the  operation  of  »• 
cisien  in  the  amwi.ds  w  hen  tlie  experiment  was  made  ;  as  milk  tbroii 
into  tluir  stomachs  coagulated  as  in  the  natural  stale  of  that  catky. 
I'liis  experiment  i.>  most  sucresdul  during  the  heat  of  the  Summer,  who 
tlicM*  anin.als  h.ive  auained  their  gicatcil  degree  of  irritability  of  life.’ 

p.  5i 


It  must  b<*  obvious  to  every  one,  luat  from  experiments  pn- 
formed,  oral  lea>l  deseril>e(l,  with  si>  liith!  exactness,  no  cff- 
lain  ei  nelu>ion‘^  (’an  be  drawn.  Oi  several  frogs  who  wereiw* 
(lered  ilu‘  .‘.ubpets  of  <‘\anii nation,  tlie  result  with  four  only  wI^ 
lated.  Pid  the  experiments  hill,  or  weic  the  lesnlts  eontradiclon* 
In  eltluT  event,  the  Ksiili  and  the  p.irtic’ulaiK  of  each  expfn- 
inent  should  have  i»een  fairly  detailed;  and  as  tliis  lia.s  not  beta 
doin',  no  tme  can  I’orm  a  jn^i  (Opinion  of  the  general  cvitkoct 
Vnif'ss  tin’  m*e.\tesi  ateiir.tey  is  proeived  in  the  dcscripliooct 
experiments,  it  i>  impos>il)le  to  determine  how  far  the  differ^®' 
apcieaitu'e.s,  in  ditb/eiit  eases,  may  (h'pt'nd  on  the  degree  fll 
injury  which  the  animal  has  sustained  liy  this  cruel  inquiiitio*- 
The  stomach,  which,  after  the  irritation  of  opening  the  aW<^ 
men,  and  tying  iqi  the  l)ile  duets,  did  still  digest  its  food,  n)igb*« 
from  a  Ncrv  slight  variation  in  the  o|K.‘ration,  be  rendered  wholly 
incapabU*  (d*  performing  ibis  function,  though  even  fcdwilhlhi 
gall  of  other  frogs,  as  was  dune  bv  Mr.  Smilli. 
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We  have  a  very  difterent  aiul  inoie  important  objection  to 
,  ^^p^.pinents.  Pain  should  never  he  niineeessHrily  infiieted. 

loriares  occasioned  by  disscctina:  alive  should  therefore  f»e 
jjQlV  pcrmitU'ti,  when  some  great  and  adetpiale  g<K)d  can  bo 
obuin^'d  by  that,  and  by  tio  other  menus.  When  close  and 
,uji  reasiming  has  led  to  an  ojnnion,  by  tiie  estahlishino;  of 
fliicli  the  means  may  be  discovered  of  diminishing  or  removing 
^ol'  the  numerous  diseuNCg  with  w  hich  mankind  is  aHlictcd  ; 
tin-o  it*  no  other  mode  exists  of  discovering  the  necessairy  facts, 

«e  must  submit  to  the  saci  ihce.  But  when  hypothesis,  uiisnp* 
wrltd  either  by  ob>eivaiion  or  argument,  is  thought  tf)  war- 
lani  surli  a  cruel  examination,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  man 
liHHild  so  forget  liis  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  his  doini- 
ii*uo,  and  that  his  felloic  creatures,  who  are  the  subjects  ^f  his 
jwwer,  should  be  the  viclims  of  his  wanton  curiosity. 

In  the  present  instance,  before  he  adopted  such  a  mode  of  in- 
frsligsition,  the  autlu)r  would  have  done  well  to  c«)nsider,  how 
far  his  assertion  that  the  gall  is  always  found  in  eonsiderahle 
(^uanmy.and  at  all  limes,  in  the  stomach  of  all  animals,  whether 
muscular  or  memhranons,  agrees  with  this  fact;  that  bile  is  sel~ 
4iin  rjiclctl  even  by  an  emetic*,  except  when  the  operation  is  so 
Kaerc  or  so  long  proiracled,  ;is  to  force  that  part  of  the  diiode- 
miDi  which  is  near  to  tiie  stomach  to  assume  with  that  viscus,  an 
ictiou  directly  contrary  to  its  naiuial  peristaltic  motion;  which 
prcxiuccs  a  relropulsion  of  the  (ontents  of  the  duodenum, 
and,  with  them  of  the  increased  (juantity  of  bile  w'hich  the  ex- 
tnordlaarv  pressure  of  the  gall  bladder  h;is  me(!hnnieally  foieed 
inU)  that  intestine.  Ihit  even  this  case  is  adduced  by  the  author 
^  proot'of  his  particiiiar  opinions. 

*  That  the  stomach  by  its  action  has  the  jx)\vcr  of  enusing  this  regur- 
Jtation  into  its  own  cavity,  may  be  observed  in  the  o|>eration  of  emetirg, 
*a  the  sea  sickness,  cholera,  &c.  when  pure  Gall  is  frccjucutly  voided  at 
mc  mouth.' 

TIjus  to  prove  iliat  the  stomach  posse  sses  and  exercises,  during 
Iwjdlh,  a  peculiar  power,  it  is  shewn  that  this  power  is  exercised 
ta  cases  wliere  inordiuate  morbid  action  is  induced :  on  such 
tCTsoning  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment. 

Other  argtiments  we  noliee,  which  are  equtilly  vague  or  inap¬ 
plicable.  That  the  erosions,  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
‘’‘«tnach  of  animals  after  deaili,  may  with  more  propriety  l>e  at- 
ti.buied  to  the  action  of  the  bile,  than  to  that  of  the  gastric  juice, 
'ill  require  to  be  su|)portcd  by  a  stronger  reason,  tlian  lM*cause 
dtev  are  cencrally  lound  at  the  l>ottoin  of  the  stomach,  where  our 
^thor  gays,  the  gal!  is  in  the  greatest  abundance,  p.  10.  That  a 
tfiperahuadant  secret  ion  andtiowoftbe  gall  into  the  stomach,  often 
ptoduc-es great  voraciousness,  retfiuire.s  somewlial  more  like  proof 
iu  having  been  ^  related  of  a  anau^  Oliierwise  enjoying  good 
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u  fto  (that  lir)  dovourrd  such  lartjc  quantities  of  i^rass  thit4 
faruiers  usetl  to  turn  linn  out  of  their  fields/*.  P.  ‘>8.  Thititi 
not  the  intention  of  Prov’ulenec  that  the  aliment  should  be  4 
ge>ted  ill  the  ^lolnael^  dcinaiuJs  bi  tter  nr<;nin€nts  for  its  pfog( 
than  that  **  as  two  pnaesses  cannot  take  place  in  the  samese^ 
stance  at  the  same  time,  if  the  solvent  of  digestion  was  secrete 
by  the  siiMiiaeh,  that  ehani'C  which  is  necessary  to  fit  thelbf 
to  Ih‘  a(*ted  on  would  Ik!  iin|HH]ed  by  it,  and  no  cligestiun 
dueed.”  p.  70. —  It  must  rcijuire  other  facts,  beside  llie  caitn^ 

<  ihihty  of  hile  witii  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  to  enable isi 
agree  with  the  author,  that  ‘  no  uidiiassed  |>erson  will  hesiulei 
pioiiouiicing  it  to  he  the  grand  menstruum  einploycnl  by  nattn 
for  the  inirpose  of  digestion.*  P.  :)0.  And  particularly,  in  ptw 
of  ihi^  opinion,  will  it  Ik!  required  to  explain,  how  theftertsbs 
come  so  well  eoiieoeied,  and  undergo  so  thorough  a  (ligestiot. 
in  tho>e  ieti  lie  ciises  in  which  not  a  [larticle  of  bile  passes iaie 
tiic  intcsiines. 

rpon  the  whole  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  say,  that  th 
peculiar  opinions  of  this  author  arc  neither  supported  brfii 
armnm  nts,  nor  provid  hy  his  experiments.  \\  e  trust  howcrpi 
that  the  love  of  iuqniiy  which  he  has  here  inanifesleii,  will, oi 
some  oilu  r  occasion,  lead  him  to  such  an  exercise  of  his  abilifiei 
us  may  alford  ns  the  o|)[>ortiinity  of  commending  Ids  judgemoi 
IIS  wfll  a',  his  y.eal. 


Art.  IX.  A  Translatinu  of  the  Charges  of  P.  MnnsUlon^  Hi  ^  hop  of  Or* 
viont ;  addressed  to  his  Clergy  :  with  'I’wo  Kssays  ;  the  One  on ik 
Art  of  rreaehing,  translated  trom  fhe  Frencli  of  M.  Riybnz;  aodtk 
other  on  the  Comp<»sition  of  a  Sermon,  as  adapted  to  the  Churchli 
Kugl.uul,  Xc.  Xc.  by  the  Rev.  Theuphilns,  St.John,  L.  L.  B.  k 
bvo.  pp.  31t).  IVice  ds.  Rlvingtons,  lb05. 

^1^1 1 1'  rcligloti  of  Jesus  is  superior  to  de|>ondence  uponcitbe 
■  liierafure  or  ^•lo<|uet1ee  ;  their  presence  can  add  nothing  ti 
its  iiuiaie  excellence,  and  their  ahseiiee  cannot  aflect  its  r 
enrity ;  hut  both  tlu*  one  and  the  other  derive  lustre  front 
ligioti,  and  never  appear  to  such  advantage  as  when  einplovfdii 
its  service,  ’fhey  are  both  useful  when  rendered  subservienfts 
truth  ;  atui  appear  then  most  dignifieil,  w  hen  they  join  in  itiin- 
utnph  over  the  sophistry,  and  the  igtiorance  of  its  adversaw 
Incapahh*  as  they  are  of  restoring  one  de|)ravcd  disjiositioa. 
or  implanting  one  genuine  virtue,  they  nre  highly  valuable 
rc'ligioiis  instructors,  in  snhordinatt'  and  auxiliary  services. 
kome,  hy  neglecting  them,  have  disguised  the  most  importi*^ 
truths  under  a  clumsy  and  repulsive  exterior,  and  appeared  ^ 
lM>unng  to  he  unimelligible,  or  at  least  uninteresting,— 
have  successfully  associateii  genius  with  piety,  and  tlic  chai#* 
of  eloquence  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Ciospcl. 
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filin'^  there  may  be  excess.  Much  ns  we  have  been  inortifK'il 
l)r  seeing  good  sense  obscured  by  mean  and  low  lani^ii.igc,  we 
have  been  still  more  disgusted  by  a  shewy  pompous  diction,  al- 
innpting  to  ctmeeal  a  mist»rable  poverty  ol  meaning.  W’e  ob- 
lerve,  with  pain,  lliat,  in  the  crowd  ot’ sermons  which  are  ever>' 
liav  issuing  from  the  press,  tew^  ise  alH>ve  inediociiiy,  and  tliul 
what  our  modern  writers  have  gained  in  composition,  they  ofteii 
seem  to  have  lost  in  scmtimeni. 

\Vc  tarn  with. pleasure  tVom  the  tinsel  ut*  meretricious  ornn- 
luenl,  and  the  disgusting  neglect  of  regular  nMnposiiion,  to  the 
volume  bt'forc  us;  and  are  recompensed  for  the  drudgery  of 
toiling  through  insipid,  uninteresting  works,  hy  the  fervid  elo¬ 
quence,  aud  arteclionate  zeal,  of  the  auiiable  Uisliop  of  Clermont. 

The  Freneh  preachers  art?  distinguished  forel vK|uence  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  dcieription,  more  brilliunt  than  impressive,  more  vivid  than 
permanent,  more  declamatory  than  argumentative.  They  seem 
juitid  to  produce  rather  a  transient  stage-elTect,  than  lasting  in- 
huence  on  the  heart.  All  are  not,  however,  of  this  description  ; 
and  iliere  are  many  which  may  be  reati  with  considerable  advan- 
laec,  by  young  men  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  pulpit. 

Ihe  work  beft>re  ns  is  deserving  of  praise,  as  a  specimen  of 
animated,  impressive,  and  appropriate  composition,  but  it  is  more 
estimable  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  so- 
kmii  and  important  admonitions.  The  subjects  of  discussion 
aa*  highly  inleresliing,  and  they  are  pressed  upon  tlic  lieurt  with 
fqual  ability  and  seriousness.  'The  translator  says, 

‘Massillon  is  an  author  who  cannot  be  read  with  pleasure,  nor  even 
edurrd,  in  a  literal  translation  :  he  multiplies  words  with  snrh  abundant 
profuMon,  that  an  English  reader,  not  perceiving  (it  Ix'ing  inip<^ssiblr  to 
pfwcnc)  the  graces  of  his  stile,  would  be  fatigued,  and  even  disgustevi, 
brtbf  suae  idea  so  often,  with  scarcely  a  change  of  words,  presented  to 
hi'  mind.  I  was  tliereforc  reduced  to  this  dilemma,  cipher  to  abridge  and 
truulatr  the  author,  and  of  consequence,  sometimes  unavoidably,  to 
his  sense,  and  retain  to  a  certain  degw^e  the  idiom  of  his  lan- 
or  to  express  his  sentiments  in  my  own  style — and  had  I  pre- 
tfH’cd  the  latter,  and  liad  even  surceeded,  1  should  have  otltrcd  to  llic 
^idcr,  at  l)fst,  but  an  imperfect  imitation.' 

Having  tliereforc  ipreferred  the  birmcr  iiiode,  he  has  preserved, 
^•th  eoiisideralih*  sueeess,  boll)  bis  spirit  and  his  lx*auties; 
**^<1  pruning  the  redundancies  of  his  stile,  has  improved  his  com- 
pxiiioii  t«)  an  h’nglisli  ear. 

Hie  ^uhjeeu  are  arranged  in  the  following  order :  Charge  T. 

the  exeellenee  of  the  piiestlnnnl.  II.  On  pro[)iiety  of  eha- 
in  whieh  Massillon  considers  ilie  spirit  ot  liie  ministry, 
ot  s«jparaiion  from  the  world,  of  iirayer,  ot  laliour,  ot 
ot  knowledge*,  of  piety.  III.  On  7eal.  I\  .  On  beitig 

'■'tl  to  tin;  Christian  ininistrv.  A  large  T»arl  ot  this  x’iiaride  Ij 
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“  entirely  omiitrd**  by  the  translator;  since,  he  says,**  fromiiy 
fir>i  part  ot  this  discourse*  little  advantage  could  be  derived 
proteMtant  clergvnuiii  the  second  part  fares  no  l>eitrr, 

**  relates  to  the  approbation  of  the  pastor  by  the  people.” 
the  sjHrimen  which  lie  gives,  in  the  note  on  this  part, ot‘ tl* 
French  Hishop’s  eloquence,  and  justness  of  appeal  to  the  cq» 
sciences  of  his  cleigy,  some,  |>erhaps  many,  readers.  tii9  ^ 
s<»rrv  llial  he  has  entirely  omitted  the  second  part;  espetitfli 
ilio%e  who  do  not  conceive  that  a  congregation’s  **  choKtqf 
its  own  minister**  is  such  a  subject  of  horror  as  the  traosbtt 
»«‘cnis  to  think  it,  when  he  exclaims,  “  (JoH  forbid!  fwil 
regulation  so  injudicious  would  banish  from  the  church  eim 
good,  and  introduce  into  it  every  evil.”  V.  On  reHectionoi 
the  success  of  our  ministiv.  Vl.  On  solicitude  for  llie 
VHtioii  of  souls.  VII.  On  solicitude  to  suppress  vice.  Ylll 
On  a  gfvod  example.  IX.  On  the  excellence  of  the  rain’ism 
This  charge  is  a  methodical  and  t)eantiful  exposition  of  tie 
svords  seU'cted  (which  are  Horn.  ii.  17— --l.)in  ihoorder  in  nhid 
they  lemilaily  occur.  X.  On  the  manner  in  which  the  clwp 
are  to  conduct  themselves  among  men  of  the  world.  XI.  Ol 
the  |uudent  conversation  and  l)ehaviour  of  the  clergy.  Xll.U 
tim  solicitude  the  clergy  ought  to  shew*  for  their  pc^ople  trim 
confined  by  sickness.  Xlll.  Ihe  pernicious  efl'cets  uf  aviw 
ill  the  clergy.  XlV.  On  mildness  and  gentleness.  XV. Oi 
the  necessity  of  prayer.  XVI.  On  study  and  knowledge.  1» 
tlu*-e  charg<‘s  is  addc*d  by  the  translator,  a  c'alalogue  of  b«* 
recommended  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  clergy,  wiihib 
ofthrir  prices;  a  letter  on  the  art  of  preaching,  Iran  slated  lit* 
M.  Keyhar;  and  thoughts  on  the  composition  of  a  scrmoci 
adaputi  to  the  church  of  England,  hv  the  transla'lor:  tB 
vi^li’.me  (  loses  with  ii  prayer  for  the  use  ol  the  younger  clergy 

The  following  extracts  may  serve  as  a  slight  specimen  of 
silhm’s  manner;  hut  it  is  dithcult  to  select  anv  part  which' 
do  justice  to  the  ntwk.  In  the  first  charge,  he  remarks, 

“  A  irinhtcr.  worldly  in  his  affections,  and  irregular  in  his  coni*' 
atihouch  he  should  do  no  other  injur)*  to  religion  than  exhibit  bin* 
litf,  iDtr*»duce8  an  accumulation  of  evils  into  the.  Christian  Chi’!^ 
VS'hat  scctTi  satisfai  tun'!  w  hat  encour.igiug  apologies  for  cxctsi, 
many  find  their  follits  coiiiur naiired.  and  ihetr  vices  authorizedl*l 
depravity  !  preach  to  them  in  vain  ;  the  life  of  tlic  clergy,  of 
they  are  w•itne^^cn.  is.  with  the  ycnernlity  of  men,  the  Go>ptIj 
wlwi  we  (kx'lare  in  the  lioiisc  of  Cied,  it  is  what  they  us  practk 
our  gmeral  demcancHir;  ih.ry  Uxjk  iqH)n  the  public  ministr)*  asa  itip* 
fi^jned  for  the  display  ofexalltd  prlnrijdes,  beycaul  the  reach  of 
wr.ikne>s  ;  but  they  consider  our  iife  as  the  reality  by  which  they 
k  -  directed.** 

lie  spca’;s  uf  an  ungodly  miaislcr,  in  the  follow  in" 


Sf.  John’s  TruJtslathfi  qf  ^assiUoHs  Chatties,  7Q7 

?fnn«,  as  one  of  iIk*  jiiraicbt  puni^hiin  nts  inflicied  by  (Soil  on* a 

^iliv  natiuu.— “  When  ilic*  Alnii^^bly/*  says  our  autllor, 
c 

«  1<  not  tlJoro«i^hly  provokod,  he  conteuu  liiinsrif  witli  armim^ 
kini;s,  .iiul  p'.^aplc  Uijjiast  p^Ojilc;  he  revcr>,ts  t lie  order 
o<ibr hes«rikt*s  the  couair/  with  barrenness  ;  he  spreads  deso- 
lniwa,  t-iaiine,  and  death  on  the  earth.  But  when  he  vay*  in  his  wratli. 
tiuicliisiUc.neni  have  I  yet  in  reserve  to  intiict  on  niy  |)coj)le,  and  wliat 
i.ilje  last  mark  of  mine  afi^er  ihat  I  can  shew  unto  them,  ‘  they,’  ».iyi 
y/  which  lead  them,  shall  cause  them  to  err.” 

The  bisliop  finishes  this  address  with  a  solemn  nnd  interesting 
rrmurk,  worthy  the  serious  consiueralion  of  every  Chiisiiaii  mi- 
uuier  of  every  denomination: 

•*  I  romprisr  the  suhstanre  and  utility  of  this  exliortation  in  one  re- 
firctlon.  1  can  neither  sii^ly  destroy  nor  save  myself :  from  the  moment 
Ibrarnconeof  the  Lord’s  mhii.«ters,  I  have  txien  either  a  sanirgc  in  his 
Kidifor  the  atUiclioii  of  men,  or  a  blessing  sent  dowm  Irora  licavcu  tor 
tylr  salvation.” 

In  the  fifili  charge,  he  retnarks  concerning  the  vices  against 
nhich  nrmi>:crs  ought  to  he  upon  their  guard  ; 

“  They  arc.  not  heinous  offences  which  we.  have  the  most  to  fear  :  a 
f.>m<l.iUon  uf  religion,  a  virtuous  education,  an  established  reputation  of 
uniijfiii  coii.lnct,  veneration  for  the  holiness  of  our  ministry,  m;iy  all  con- 
di^'C  M  prr^Tve  ns  from  them:  what  we  have  most  to.guard  against  is, 
tbit  the  jpirif  of  pietv,  bt>  es'^eiuial  to  onr  .‘^aerrd  calling,  may  not  become 
euinct ;  lint  we  may  not  go  to  sleep  in  a  state  insensible  ot  the  joys  of 
hejVcii,  accompanied  with  apparent  regularity,  and  devoid  of  genuine  re¬ 
ligion.  We  do  not  p< Tif  ive  in  our  lile  any  notorious  sin  j  and  wc  do 
at  the  sune  time  perceive,  that  a  life  which  is  not  founded  in  piety, 

!» itself  sinful  in  the  cvc-»  of  God.” 

•  « 

The*  fi»l lowing  paragrapli,  whicli  cl(m*s  the  charges,  may  servg 

u 'jitviiiien  of  liie  gentleness,  yet  ffdeliiy,  with  w  hiell  they  uro 
t‘ulon\ii,  and  of  the  soil  it  by  which  this  uuiiuble  prelate  vvuf 
K-luaicd  : 

I  implore  you  then,  my  reverend  bretliren,  to  obviate  an  evil,  which 
you  to  yourselves,  and  to  each  other,  in  so  unfavour.iblca  light : 
t^torc  to  (Ills  great  dio('»*se  tlie  high  character  which  it  lias  always  sus- 
t*i»>^il,by  the  imiversal  oliservani'e  of  this  salutary  discipline  :  my  course 
n  ilrcady  far  advanced,  suffe.*  it  not  tt»  end  with  the  inortiticalion  o!  soc- 
tn?  a  practice,  pnxluctive  of  such  substantial  good,  fall  into  cntiredisu.se: 
>?irc  my  t»lJ  age  tliis  .^orrow  ;  rather  iriicw  it  w  ith  frt.sh  vigour,  by  re- 
iwnttng  your  zeal  tbr  your  dmy,  more  especially  for  the  coiUerrnccs, 
'hicli  ?rc  so  wisrly  presciibed.  Fulfil  )C  niy  joy:  the  love  of  study 
renovated  \viili  them.  Second,  then,  the  wishes  of  h  pastor  who 
hived  \on.  wli »  hath  never  exercised,  hut  with  tegret,  hif  au« 
^•^itv  o\cr  hi<i  breilucn,  and  who  may  ih'-refore  reasonably  hope,  that 
^t bout  haying  rc*C(»u;  ><:  To  >::‘.eiil),  his  renionsiraiiccs  will,  wl  thciiucivM, 
w.iy  to  youi  l.cm  ts.’* 

3  A  'jJ 
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Seutral  Qttntion. 


One  inatorial  ilefect  in  lliese  rharges,  is  the  recurrence 
Rame  thouglils  so  often  :  is  scarcely  an  apolo^^y  to  sa?,  ^ 
there  is  none  among  iheiii  which  may  nut  be  well  etuluredlii^ 
petition. 

The  extracts,  which  we  have  given,  can  not  properly  bec^ 
selections,  'riievarc  a  few,  among  a  imiltitiide  of  beautiful^ 
important  reflections,  which  press  upon  the  reader  ineveryji^ 
Some  of  tlic  c  xlioitalions  arc  rendered  Inininous  by  corrccti^ 
lanpement;  others,  assuming  the  shape  of  essays,  pursue  atoj 
t»f  thought  without  distinct  divisions.  In  our  opinion,  a  4 
course  intended  for  the  pulpit  is  essentially  defective,  if  it  bar 
not  a  clear  and  decided  method  which  the  mind  cun  emUia 
and  the  memory  ictain. 

'riierc  arc  several  remarks  wortiiy  of  attention,  in  the 
luted  and  original  essays  at  the  close  of  this  volume.  Thewoi 
*  would  have  been  more  truly  unexce|)tionuhlc,  if  the  translaioiWl 
.-pared  one  or  two  reflections  upon  those  who  dissent  frooiiii 
t'hun  h  of  Lftgland.  'J  here  was  not  any  occiision,  fur  iusuan, 
ulan  M.  Heyfuiz  says,  The  whole  eIoi|ucn(‘e  of  the  |H:rson,i 
h  with  many  preachers,  consists  in  spreading  their  haiMkii 
the  purpose  of  uniting  them  with  a  loud  noise,  and  ineontionit 
K  pt  aiing  this  pt  riodieal  motion  for  the  translator  to  addMi 
'n  »ir.  “  riiis  censure  e(|ually  applies  to  the  methodists,  ealvioni 
ludependeuts,’*  ix.e.  Voeil'eration,  and  ludicrous  or  iinpro[Krgtv^ 
eulation-,  are  no  more  a  part  of  Calvinism’’  or  dissent,  than! 
an  t  .>tahlishnieiit  and  episcopacy.  \\  c  are  sorry  when  apublifr 
.tiiui  like  the  present  contains  am/  thin/f  which  can  priyuuiceif 
I'arty  ngain>t  if  :  we  wish  it  to  he  e.niver.^ally  read  ;  und  iiu 
Hot  necessary  that  the  translator  should  eeiiiure  the  dissented 
in  order  to  piove  himself  a  clergvinan. 

'I’he  omission  of  references  lo  the  sev(*ral  texts  of  scripts 
prefixed  lo  ihc>c  charges,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  unbcconBi 
’  ncirK'ci. 


Art.  X.  Affitvir  to  Ifarin  D'lsguhr ;  or  Remarks  upon  the  new  Da 
frinr  ot'  England  coiax'ming  Neutral  'IVade,  (New  York  priol^ 
London  reprinted),  pp.  70.  Price  2s.  txl.  Johnson,  I»adou, 

Art.  XI.  yfn  EraminatioTi  nf  the  HritUh  Dottrirn^  which  sui>jcct»toCf‘ 
turr  a  neutral  'Prade  not  oj>en  in  Time  of  Peace,  '2d.  Edit.  (Aokw 
printed,  I aludou  reprinted.)  pp. '200.  Ap.  1/  Price  as.  John#- 
London,  iSOti. 

Art.  XII.  }U'fiig>'rrnt  Righfi  n*j>l  v]Ttifn'nit\l  against  nnti 

flru  nuu'hwt  ufs,  Iniiig  an  Answe  r  to  an  Examination,  \'C. 
l'i:ie3s.  Joh:i>ou,  Londjn,  ISOd. 

’  I  M  1 1*'.  Ot  !<  hibtfd  pamphlet  wliich  has  given  rise  to  these 

.iiiou',  has  alicady  [)a.sscJ  under  our  nolicv*;  but  wc  tlftJ* 


AnsKcr  to  JVar  in  Di^uisc. 

ii  riglit  to  Mate,  very  briefly,  the  ^cope  of  that  worki  ia 
^er  to  elucidate  the  subject  in  dispute. 

Tlif  author  of  War  in  Dis'iuise,  professes  to  support  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  law  of  nations,  (tirst  specifically  applied  by  this 
couoir}'  in  17o(i,  and  thence  called  the  rule  ol  the  war  in  ITob,) 
declaring,  in  substance,  that  a  neutral  has  no  ri^bt  to  deliver  a 
bflligereut  from  the  pressure  of  his  enemy’s  hostilities,  by  trrul- 
ioitHith  his  colonies  in  time  of  war  in  a  way  that  was  prohibited 
in  tinieof  peace.  In  maintaining  this  principle,  he  forcibly  dis- 
pbrsihcevils  arising  to  this  country,  from  neutral  interference 
10  the  colonial  trade  of  I'ranee.  On  the  other  hand,  he  re¬ 
marks,  that  our  enemies  have,  for  the  most  part,  only  changed 
ll»cir  tlags,  eharter(‘(l  many  vesseds  really  neutral,  and  altered  a 
little  the  former  routes  of  tlicir  trade;  and  that  their  transmarine 
kHirces  of  revenue,  instead  of  being  for  a  moment  injured  by 
our  hostilities,  are  at  present  j»caieily  impaired.  Tracing  lliis 
oil  to  the  pressure  of  war,  and  tlic  cupidity  of  neutrals,  he  dis- 
cu>s('s  liir  remedy  of  cheeking  it  hy  toiee,  and  maintains  that 
to  apply  that  remedy,  is,  under  present  circumstances,  equally 
iu>t  and  politic. 

The  work  we  shall  first  take  into  eonsiderntion,  professes  to 
bf  an  aiibwei  to  War  in  Disguise;  the  author  informs  us,  “  that 
he  h  not  a  piaetitioner  of  the  law;  he  is  nut  a  merchant; 
be  lias  no  interest  in  trade;  he  holds  no  ollice  ;  and  has  uo  con- 
iKt lion  with  those  who  administer  the  governinciit.**  It  would 
apjaar  therefore,  tliat  the  present  is  one  of  the  most  calm,  dis- 
pa>sionate,  and  liU'ial  answers,  that  can  be  reasonably  expected, 
riih  lil)oiality  is  (‘onlineil  to  concessions  that  exceedingly  cm- 
harrib-i  the  pn»gn^ss  ol  the  writer.  In  page  (),  alluding  to  the 
wihor  ol  \\  ar  in  Disguise,  he  says, 

*  Wf*  glndly  pay  our  tribute  of  applause  to  great  part  of  his  work, 
^pprially  to  that  which  shews  in  a  manner  equally  clear  and  forcible, 
ihf  raise  hid  >>  resulting  from  what  is  called  the  neutral  canying*tr.idc, 
^  what  might  more  projH*r)y  be  called  the  covering-trade.  \Ve  fully 
KTccuith  him,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  neutral  duties,  and  eventually 
ho^ilc  lo  neutral  rights;  that  it  derogates  from  the  national  honor, 

I  the  public  morals,  and  is  injurious  alike  to  our  interest  and  repu- 
^ion.  In  this  persuasion,  we  believe  that,  to  restrain  it,  the  Anieric*an 
•'^'^.rr.mcnt  will  lionestiy  and  heartily  concur  in  every  measure  of  rcasdti 
-fd  justice.’ 

Having  approaelied  the  argument,  as  he  terms  it,  by  such 
^'knowltdguients,  he  roundly  asserts,  on  coming  up  with  it,  that 
'he  principle  on  w  hich  the  rule  of  I7^b,  was  founded,  was  denied 
that  nation  against  whom  it  was  applied ;  and  neither  that 
J“ti.in  nor  any  other  has  ever  assented  to  it;  and  much  less  to 
‘•^  conclusions  Iroiu  it,  whicii  lire  now’  stated.** 

•Htcr  diis  nsseiiiun,  he  again  loses  sight  of  his  argument,  and 


.in%7rer  to  JVar 


on  riches  his  pn::;('8  with  citations  fVc’iTi  Sir  W.  Scott.  Thkfii 
li^iiiencd  otir  atilhor  prof’cJscs  higtily  to  rcspt^Ct,  v«li 

rc«j»e<  l  attaclics  not  to  i he  judge,  luii  to  me  genlletnan. 
TCiihon”  says  he  **  is  <«hviou>»,  prizv  courli  an-  ^*nin(l,J)omA(j 
lift  hit  r  ami  njficr^  ta  iircrt  c  tia  oniin^  to  the  ordci  'i  of  Mrtrtiiy, 
'1  his  most  rash  and  |»iieiilc  assertion,  he  attempts 
pcift  hy  arginncnf,ir  it  may  l  e  so  called,  drawn  from  adictuo)^ 
Sir  \N’in.  Scott,  sta»ing  the  text  of  the  instiuclious  to  bet^ 
true  rule  of  that  eourr;  as  if  it  wore  tyrannical,  in  our  ci»irr. 
to  mllieie  to  instrifciior.s  by  which  we  rciimjfiished  ja 
oar  he(l}ii*'tnit  ri'fht^!  ^^’e  know  not  whether  this  iioQit.« 
in  the  Anierioan  author,  is  to  ho  innuiiril  to  weakness  orkiiifr, 
lie  has  thouglii  it  worth  while  to  aHlict  his  readers  withalni* 
rointneni  on  this  veiy  point,  ns  if  he  hoped  to  persuade tbr, 
tliai  ihe»c  insiructiims  are  the  tiv<lfonltf  on  which  seituresB* 
inslitied,  iti.stcad  of  being  a  modiiicatioti  and  rt  strict  ion  of  tk 
fundamental  right,  wl.ich  is  now  called  in  question. 

'J  his  work  is.  indeed,  such  a  farrago  of  assutned  facts,  ni 
nb.>urd  applit atiens.  ns  we  have  schlnm  smi  huddled  iogeifi« 
I'Oi  example  ;  “  supjiose  i'rain  e  and  Spain”  it  is  said,  “  shuiildis 
vive  lh(*  colonial  nnmopoly,  a  relaxation  ot  whieh  is  said  to jsv 
tifv  captines,  would  Ihitain  have  a  right  to  take  the  sinuijgjefk 
time  of  war  whom  she  could  not  touch  in  time  of  peace f  andf 
rot,  hv  what  porvor>i<)n  of  reason  atni  eoircicnec  can  itbepo* 
tended  that  a  Hade  is  innocent  only  w  hile  it  is  criminal,  and o 
ininal  the  monnmt  it  hecomes  innoec  nt.”  A  smuggler’s 
tiom  of  c'olonia!  monopoly  are  heside  the  question.  Atarfki* 
ntion  f»r  it  Irom  the  pies^ure  oi  war,  t!ie  .v///r/gg/c/‘  lieeonirti 
nth/  ;  his  interh'ieuce  i>  made  innoeimt  lowaid  I'l ancT,  bcctw 
it  i>au\iliaiv;  it  Ix’coines  ei imiind  towai'tl  linglaiid,  l)ec«o»t 
is  hostile.— .Again ;  ‘‘  w  hemwei  ^  ireal  Urilaiti,  by  luieeorolbr- 
wi^ic,  shall  conqeei  a  e»dony,  which  we  suppose  to  he  meiot^j 
till  ning  theenciii  V  out  ot  theexelusive  po'‘S«‘ssioii,”  we  shall iiolil> 
])Uteoi  attempt  to  share  the  riglils .siie  ma\  have  acquiied;  Ut*< 
must  he  pinnitfed  to  oliservi',  ih.it  attack  and  eonquest  are<if> 
rile  wools,  ol  disiinct  meaning,  whieh  iniisl  not  he  euufoundi^ 
Culling  olf  an  eia  in\’s  intercourse  with  his  colony,  is/«r«i#|r<* 
out  of  tht  vxvindit'  po<ri'!>sicHy  but  no  one  calls  il 
quest;  it  cmtainly  is  that  pri'^snre  of  war  which  approacho  t- 
ward  ar  omjuest,  just  as  a  hlockadr  d  port  is  l!ie  niartT 
hy  the  interct'piion  ol  supplies.  The  (jucstion  is,  wlielher 
ronsi.steut  witii  nentinliiy,  to  relieve  such  a  pressure, 
stTMCt  sindi  an  impomling  eonqiust. 

Tiie  following  is  a  Inrld  specimen  of  ahsurdity. 

‘  Rf  fore  WT  le.ivr  ilir  argument  of  Sir  \Vni.  Srott,  let  i»,  ho^ 
nv^ki:  onr  rrmaik.  Hr  rertniiily  did  not  n.r.in  to  justify  the  Freod*^ 
pcior,  should  he  prohibit  the  neutral  cemmerte  wiiii  Briiiini 
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jlmxrr  to  War  in  Ditguisel  TSi 

^  in  iJra  hnd  entered  the  Emperor’s  mind,  minht  be  not,  Jit  tKe  bead 
^|ji,araiy  near  Boulogne,  have  proclaimed,  •*  ihai  it  was  bis  iudubi* 
ybie  right  to  |x)sicss  himselt*  of  Great  Britiin:  that  be  had  the  ccrtala 
,irju4  of  carrying  that  right  into  cBcct.  iifc.  &c.  Would  the  British 
#D»crn:u»*nr  condJer  a  roiiclusiou  drawn  fri»m  these  premises,  that  no- 
diouUl  trade  with  England,  as  worthy  of  serious  refutation  }  Yet 
in  the  dilference  (in  reason)  between  the  Island  of  Britain 
rtiftJtcocd  by  France,  and  the  Island  of  Martinique  threatened  by  Eug- 
hoJ.’’ 

Co?nnii'nt  licre  would  be  insulting  to  the  common  sense  <»f  the 
reader.  To  slicw  how  this  author  persists  to  insult  it,  wc  shall 
copy  the  following  illusl/alions  : 

*  The  rule,  (or  to  speak  more  correctly,  tire  practice)  of  the  seven 
Tfars  w.ir,  being  therefore  a  measure  of  necessity,  can  never  be  applied 
tntfdinarif'  [lit*  should  have  said  stntUar'\  *  cases  j  even  against  the  party 
vhose  weakness  had  submitted.  To  deduce  consequences  trom  it  now, 
u  li  logical  as  to  concliule,  tliat  he  who  has  once  tiem  acquitted  tor 
kiliing  a  nun  in  nclj'-dtjl'ncef  has  a  right  to  kill  every  man  he  meets 
p3;. 

Sj)f.iking  of  neutral  frauds,  perjuries,  kc.  he  inquires,  **  shall  it  lie 
wnimded,  that  l)ecnuse  a  pTiidem  man  riding  near  I,oiidon,  conceals  hit 
pinr  and  watch,  the  tirst  highwayman  he  meets  has  a  right  to  take  it*** 

What  reliance  could  a  writer  place  on  the  strength  of  his  cause,  • 
itheii  he  aiiein[>lcd  to  enforce  it  by  such 

Having  dragged  ns  through  thirty  phges,  our  author  thinks  it 
“  to  lake  a  moment  to  consider  whence  a  belli^^erent  de¬ 
rives  his  right  to  make  prize  of  a  neutral/*  A  wise  resolu¬ 
tion.  And  in  this  pari  of  the  subject,  as  iKTore,  be  concedes 
*il  that  is  necesr'ary  to  support  the  author  he  comhals.  “  lie 
in  Mnrr  lieanl  it  irravt/j/  stated  as  a  rule  of  fare,  that  the  pro^ 
fffrtifof'ait  ifinoccuf  man  maif  be  just!  if  lahtn  from  him  nheaevrr 
it  ii  comaiit  iit  to  hi<  pou'erfal  neighbour,*'  Certainly  not !  nor 
any  one  else  !  “  If  hoicevcr  the  neutral  divests  hifustlj  of  lii%  pro* 
p*r  (haractrr,  and  takes  part  iu  the  zvar,  he  may  just  It/  be  trtuted 
acconhug  to  that  eha  racier.  If  is  property  t  fan  beeomes  lauful 
prill."  I  nils  is  the  (|uestiop  really  at  issue,  aiiuin  cvadtHl, 
ilion^di  in  substance  conceded.  Under  cover  <»f  such  general  ^ 
Aisenions,  as  that  a  belligeient  cannot  jusllv  complain  ol  the 
conM*(|ueiices  of  a  larcful  act,  or  impute  guilt  to  a  neutral  for 
acts^  he  coinUits  iiut^ginary  opponents,  not  the  author 
ol  ^Vhf  in  Disguise.  T'lie  legality  of  the  acts  is  the  thing  disputed. 

Nuincrous  meonsistencies  not  less  palpable,  al>oiintt  in  this 
and  declaiualorv.  pamphlet ;  it  came  in  such  a  (pieslioiiahle 
that  it  vvas  oiirduty  to  (‘xaininc  it,  and  though  snllicienlly 
^rutrul  us  to  its  produce,  we  think  the  lalse  papers  il  quutaius. 
Justly  culille  it  to  eondemuallou. 
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author  of  llie  Kxaminniion  of  the  British  Doctrine, 
wc  understand,  is  the  lion.  James  Madison,  Srerctary  of  St^ 
under  the  American  riovrrnme!U,disriiss('s  the  subject  NvithooK 
(ibiiity  than  the  j:cntlcman  we  have  noticed.  •  11c  enters  at  bfj? 
into  sucli  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  he  deems  applies 
Me,  either  loiinded  in  the  most  acknowledged  authors,  or  miy 
clilied  by  treaties,  (1st.  in  which  (heat  Urilain  did  not,  andsi 
wherein  >hc  did  heedme  a  party,)  reviews  imr  conduct,  and  i 
nally  examines  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  <lefendcd.  The  tertte. 
F»iiiis!i  Doctrine,  and  British  Brinci[)lc,  hut  ill  accord  wiilii 
fair  ami  libtial  inquiry  into  ll.c  subject;  and  we  enter  ourfrl? 
protest  against  such  insidious  inisnoinei>f.  Britain  contends fer 
the  legal  exercise*  of  a  fundanieiital  principle  of  the  law  of  lu- 
tions,  competent  to  her  rmly  to  exercise,  at  present,  by  rewoft 
6f  her  maritime  superiority  over  I'rance.  She  denies  it  to  be 
any  new  principle  in  the  law  of  nations;  in  whieli  there c«b> 
not  be  any  new'  principle,  though  eases  may  occur  in  wljicb 
(lie  application  of  old  principles  may  be  termed  new  . 

Our  author  begins  by  laying  down  some  propositions,  by  wi? 
of  axioms,  which  are  not  in  all  respects  either  true  or  eonsisteu!. 
Thus  he  says,  “  that  l)ctwecn  nations  not  engaged  in  war,  it'u  i 
evident  that  the  eoiumercc  cannot  be  eil’eeted  at  all  by  a  war  be-  1 
tween  others;’^  in  page ‘2d,  ‘‘ But  ituismiich  as  the  trade  of  i 
•neutral  nation  with  a  belligerent  nation  might,  in  certaiti speciil 
ea>es.  affect  the  safely  of  its  antagonist,  usage,  founded  on  the 
principle  of  necessity,  has  admitted  a  few  exceptions  lotheg^ 
iicral  rule.** 

'rhi<,  if  we  understand  the  matter  rightly,  concedes  nearlyill 
that  is  al»olutely  necessary  to  support  the  contested  principk; 
the  only  c|uestion  then  is  the  appli<*ation  to  existing  circuit}- 
stances.  1  his  is  not  very  ditlitiilt  when  we  fimi  he  admits  fAfll 
///r  nmlrtil  iniciunfinti  viatf  he  said  (o  resiilf  fram  the  prtKurctf 
the  uar ;  and  that  sae/i  a  trade  heeomc^i  amUiary  lathe  pro<penl^ 
of  the  Vndit^tieiit  Zklth  u'ham  it  h  earth'd  on,  at  once  iilrratirt 
Its  nax  al  faenlth's  for  the  purpose  of  tear,  and  cnahllng  himh 
earn/  ii  on  ic  ilh  viore  vigour  and  (ftcet, 

fn>t  pari  of  his  suhjeet  is  premised  hv  three  several  r^ 
inaiks,  \iz.  i>t.  That  it  is  a  general  rule  for  a  trade  between* 
Jieuiial  aiitl  a  helllgerent  tt)  be  as  free  as  if  the  latter  wercH 
]'t'ae(’;  \et  in  eases  i  xecpted  that  the  exceptions  are  to  be  taken 
htrictly  again>t  the  party  claiming  tlieni.  ‘2d.  'I'hat  such  cxccp 
t  ii)n>  being  lonnded  on  necessity,  that  necessity  ought  to  Ik? urgent* 
.*^d.  *rhai  ilu?  progrc*>s  t>f  the  law  of  nations,  iiiiluenccd  by  science 
and  humanity,  j  -  mitigating  the  evils  of  w  ar,  ami  diminishio? 
llie  motivi's  lo  i?,  by  favouring  the  rights  of  ilmsc?  at  peace rallKt 
than  those  at  war.  'file  third  remark  is  of  a  nature  so  excctxk 
ingly  louse  ai:d  iindcrined,  that  if  must  inevitably  iiivohxoflj* 
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uif  reasoning  rounded  on  ii  in  obscuriiy  or  doubt.  If  we  arc  lo^ 
uo^erstand  any  thing  of  this  jirogrcssive  law,  it  is  ultimately  to 
jibrogaU’  war  with  all  its  rights ‘and  privileges.  Hut  if  belligc- 
rcnis  have  rights,  as  well  as  neutrals,  they  are  eijually  unalter¬ 
able*  No  great  acuteness  is  neeessiuy  to  sec,  that  such  an  ahro- 
i  rtation  wouhl  multiply  the  occasions  of  war,  instead  of  dimi- 
i  niching  its  evils. 

I  Our  author  proceeds  to  enumerate  his  authoiltics,  briefly  dis-‘ 
j  ml>'iug,  as  inapplicable,  all  that  arc  prior  to  (Jeulilis  and  (Jro-^ 
iius,  on  account  of  the  great  change  uhich  has  taken  place  in  the 
itute  of  manners,  maxims  of  war,  ami  course  of  comnurcr.  Even 
(Iroiius  is  said  to  yield  to  later  Jurists  who  **  to  all  the  lights  fur-‘ 
ntshed  by  this  luminary,  have  added  those  derived  from  their 
own  sources,  and  from  the  ininroveinenls  made  in  the  inter-:. 

;  course  and  Itappiness  of  nations.’*  Now  according  Mr.  Ma- 
I  (lisoifs  account  of  the  law  of  nations,  there  cannot  Ih‘  any  thing 
I  more  variable  and  fluctuating; — more  Subject  to  limes  and  sea- 
M)ns,  and  changes  of  commcicc  or  manners.  It  i.s  curious  lltat  he 
should  coni|)lain  of  the  Hritish  DtK'lrincas  varying  from  the  ohf 
principles.  In  truth  he  is  incumhered  with  authorities;  many  of 
tlu’sc  arc  not  applicable  to  llic  case,  and  those  which  Ixar  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  point,  may  b(‘  construed  to  support  the  [>iinciples 
maintained  by  the  author  of  War  in  l)isguh>e.  In  prool  <*f  our 
opinion,  see  page  8,  10,  II.:  the  arguments  of  (iiotius,  .as 
quoted,  liave  relerenre  to  the  accustomed  trade  of  neutials  with 
H*‘lli?<*rents,  a  very  diflVrent  trade  indeed  frtiin  tliat  opened  la 
tlicin  l)V  neccssift/,  and  the  pressure  of  the  war ;  and  his  silem'C 
re'|»octi?)g  the  l.attiT,  so  far  from  being  as  Mr.  Madison  terms 
It,  un  ahundant  protf  that  hr  considered  the  matter  as  groundless^ 
H  rcftlly  no  proof  at  all,  except  that  no  such  interferenec  of  neii- 
frds  was  then  known; — and  that  belligerent  rights  were  treated 
With  more  respect  iliati  soi-disant  neutrals  are  now  willing  to  al- 
l'>w  them. 

lie  next  quotes  Puflendorf,  who  is  against  him,  then  Hyn- 
kcrsiioek,  who  “  rlid  not  even  glance  at  the  (picslion.”  J  he  in- 
,  trronce  however  is  equally  obvious !  “  Does  it  not  necessarily, 
3nd  undeniably  follow,  either  that  no  such  pretension  had  at  that 
period  ever  been  started,  or  iluil  i»  had  received  no  coiinlenancei 
which  could '(*ntib,‘  it  to  notict*!’’  W  e  lespi'ct  the  honour- 
J'ble  nuibor’s  zeal,  (»r  we  should  not  take  the  trouble  to  re- 
ihni  no  one  prc'lends  to  redress  an  injurv  before  it  ha* 
Iwou  rimuunt(v] ;  the  iurlsts  seem  to  have  had  as  little  idea  ot 
agnin^l  sncii  violations,  as  Solon  had  ot  naming  u  pu- 
r  ‘hiiu  in  tor  pan  icide. 

is  n/vi  pie-.ed  into  the  service,  after  some  critical  re- 
imjH'.u'liing  his  want  of  earcfid  discriinination,  ol  elcar- 
coii'^MciKw,  and  exactness  of  delinitioii.  Ibesc  appear 
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to  hfivc  been  highly  ncresi^nry,  for  we  need  not  say,  the  qnrta, 
tion,  so  far  as  it  goc*s,  is  against  Mr.  Madison.  Last 
ronics  Martens;  the  fii^t  quotation  froin  him  is  very  luikwirdi^ 
selected,  vi/...  **  The  right  that  a  nation  enjoys  in  time  ol*  pe^ 
of  selling  ami  carrying  all  sorts  of  nuMchandize  to  every  n.itkiq 
who  eiuises  to  trade  with  it,  it  enjoys  also  in  time  of  war,  providd 
that  it  rrtjtains  neufral.'*  'I  his  very  neiitrjdiiy  is  the  (jiiesiion. 

It  may  he  strongly  ohjrctcd,  that  the  jurists  invariahly  refh 
to  the  status  fjuo  ante  bethnn^  as  the  deiinition  of  neutral  ritthti, 
not  mt^aning  to  allow  a  trade,  f»|H‘ned  hy  the  piessiire  nf  viai. 
In  reply,  Mr.  M.  observes,  impe«iehing  all  his  documents. 


*  As  there  is  no  es’idenre  that  the  distinction  was  known  at  the  datfiof 
the  elder  writers,  it  would  l)e  absurd  to  .suppose*  tliern  alludinj^  to  i  inn 
of  things  which  bad  never  existed,  rather  than  to  a  state  of  things  uhidi 
w'as familiar  in  practice:  and  with  r(sjK*tt  to  the  more  nuKlern  writm,io 
nio«t  of  whom  the  distinction  Hpj)ears  to  hioe  Ixc  n  e(|uallv  uakDown, 
tlie  absurdity  of  the  supjK)siiion  is  doubled,  hy  its  Inconsistnu  y  wiihiLe 
w  hole  teuor  and  compleciion  of  their  doinrines  and  rtasonings  in  bdaif 
of  neutral  rights:’  further  on  *  their  silence  alone  therefore  is  nnuntn* 
*iwrrid)lc  pnw>f  that  tlie  exce  ption  now  contended  for,  cciuld  not  be 
Jkiiovsn,  or  could  not  be  recognized,  by  diosc  writers.’ 


This  unanswerable  proof  wchaye  already  had  the  haj>pinesiof 
discussing.  Surely  it  is  nut  for  Mr.  Madison  to  urge  it,  ubo 
fu)  lilwially  allows  of  the  progressive  improvemcMii  v)f  the  law 
of  nations,  the  accession  of  new  to  older  rights,  the  changci 
of  manners,  eommeree,  JiCc.  ^s.e. 

His  next  head  of  rcseareh  is  that  of  Treaties:  not  tho?f 
wherein  (ireat  Britain  was  a  party,  (who  might  tlurclorck 
presumed  to  be  bound  by  her  agrc'ement,  however  diflereiil  frou 
the  law  of  nations),  Init  those  in  which  she  was  in  no  wisecou- 
eernefl.  He  is  peeuliatly  unfortunate  in  the  first  quoted,  whirt 
legalized,  ‘  a'j  between  the  Ihiiied  Provinces  and  Sjiain,*  the  rat 
T\n]Z^*  fveti  of  coutt  uhfiiifi  Ttar  to  I'runee.  He  quotes  in  a  DcU 
.several  other  instanet.s  of  a  similar  nature;  without  sus|)ectJi>^ 
that  they  prove  tot)  much. 

'flu  n  the  treaties  to  which  (Jreat  Pritain  was  a  party  nrew^ 
merated,  so  tar  as  they  relate  to  his  argument.  The  cctt* 
duet  of  other  nations  comes  next  muler  consideration,  and 
that  of  (iieal  Britain.  ’The  rights  of  the  belligerents  and  iKy 
fials  are  strangelv  jumbled  in  lliis  section.  I»y  transferring tw 
right  of  the  belligerent  to  the  neutral,  of  tlic  one  belligerent^ 
the  otlu'r,  &e.  and  reasoning  from  sueli  defective  pioiiii^i 
are  led  intt)a  maze  of  eontr.idietioii  and  absurdities.  'IbegrW' 
point  in  eoniroversy  stfins  here  to  be  rom|)h*tely  and  eoo^ 
nicMitlv  forgotten;  and  the  royal  instructions  given  at  cliflft*** 
periods  ot  the  last  and  prescul  w  ar,  im  iclaxutwnoj  our  bdti^(f^ 
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rights,  wiih  ihe  judgements  founiled  upon  them  in  our  AdinU 
mltv  Cuuits,  turnish  Mr.  M.  with  a  copious,  thougli  very  unwar- 
raniahie.  strain  of  el  imination.  'Fo  coiieliKle  the  tmiky  pampli- 
lot,  lie  reviews  the  reasons  urged  in  defence  of  the  British  prin¬ 
ciple,  stating  very  fairly  those  used  by  Sir  W.  Scott.  So  clearly 
«fiH  unequivocally  indeed  do  the  reasons  bear  upon  thequestion» 
that  our  autliur  feels  their  force,  and  is  driven  into  u  cm  ions 
situation,  viz.  to  admit  the  reasonable  ness  of  the  claim,  but  to 
ituiiend  that  the  law  of  na>ioiis,  being  an  tstablislied  CWr,  ninst 
lie  tin*  governing  principle  of  tiecision.  I  bis  is  appropiiately 
incoii'iisicnt,  after  unequivocally  denying  that  any  part  of 
such  law  was  spcciHcally  adapted  to  the  subject,  the  case  having 
Uen  wholly  unknown  to  the  elder  writers  on  the  law  of  nations, 
and  uiiiioiiced  by  the  latter;  and  after  >tating  the  mutable  and 
iuipioviug  condition  of  tlie  principles  of  nutioiml  intercourse. 

Mr.  Madison  then  examines  Mr.  Ward’s  publication,  which  he 
nevuses  very  unjustly  of  lieing  so  vague  and  cunfusi'd,  that  it  is 
didicult  to  tiiut  out  Its  real  meaning.  We  can  only  account  for 
$o  i):tr''h  a  ccnsiiic,  hy  supposing  that  Mr.  Madison  did  not 
cliitNC  to  understand  tiic  real  meaning:  fur  willing  to  give  it  any 
iutcrprctniion,  hut  tiuit  which  is  obvious,  he  endeavours  vainly  to 
make  it  contradictory  to  the  opinion  of  Sit  W.  Scott. 

Aiicr  an  impartial  consideration  of  this  work,  it  appears  to  ns 
that  the  principle  it  professes  to  oppose  is  actually  conceded, 
t}u»u::  h  vast  labour  has  Ih'cii  taken  to  get  rid  of  its  force,  or  distort 
iiN  import,  'fhe  view  taken  of  the  grand  question  is  vague  and 
dckTiive,  though  tediously  voluminous.  Authority  is  crowded 
U[H)n  auihority,  comment  upon  comment,  w  ith  little  judgement 
or  reference  to  ihc  point  at  issue.  1'he  language  is  dry*  feeble, 
and  involved,  painfully  minute  and  verbose,  and  ill  suited 
ciilier  for  argmiiciit  or  elucidatiun. 

Iliis  jiamphh  t,  as  might  have  been  expected,  (coming  from 
Mirli  high  ntlieial  authority )  did  not  remain  long  wiihuiit  reply. 
The  wnior  of  *  Belligerent  rights  vindicated,'  slates  ns  a  reason 
lor  tlius  c‘oiniiig  forward,  that  ‘  the  great  weight  ot  the  gentleman 
to  whom  ilic  la>t  publication  is  alliibuied,  has  drawn  towards  it 
S'*  large  a  portion  of  the  public  aitenttoii,  that  it  has  bt'eii 
deemed  requisite  to  have  its  inaccuracies  and  inconsisleaeics 
pinitd  rut,  and  its  unwarranted  conclusions  combated.* 

‘  la  order  to  do  this  in  the  most  satislactory  manner,  no  refe¬ 
rence  is  made  to  anv  fact,  or  to  a  quotation  from  any  uulhority, 
hut  siiirh  a.s  are  found  in  this  reprint  ol  the  Ameiicnii  tract  itself, 
tind  to  winch  correct  reference  is  made.*  (.ommencing  with 
die  rule  of  the  war  in  17.0(),  and  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
bounded,  he  lakes  a  shoit  review  of  its  operathms,  and  the  iikk 
^i^catluns  that  have  been  made  on  it  by  tlu*  royal  instructions  at 
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ciiiTtTCiit  tiiius,  with  a  >ii\v  i<»  |»iove  ihul  they  Wjere.nll  resth(. 
lions  upon  the  t'nit  of  (jivat  l»iitain.  It  will  llotbtD^ 

ciNsiiiy  lo  follow  him  in  this  |»ari  of  the  buhjecr,  nor  in  lii&cuo). 
mom  4»!i  ilio  luv\>  of  nations  us  (piotod  l»y  his  opponent,  since  le 
have  already  fiideavouiod  to  shew  the  tallacy  of  llie  arguinenu 
i'outained  in  the  examination  ;  in  our  opinion  the  present  writer 
ha^  ea>ily  and  iriinnphanlly  rcdnlcil  them. 

*l‘hr  evidence  derived  from  tiealies  is  ably  turned  against  the 
autlior  of  the  exaininaliou. 

*  Of  lhc^c  sixte  en  (the  nuinlxr  quoted  by  him  to  which  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  w'3.s  nut  paity)  four  arc  between  France  and  liolbnd,  and 
arc  then  fore  only  repetitions,  two  bf  tween  Holland  and  Spain,  and 
two  between  Holland  and  Sweden,  wliich  are  equally  so:  thus  tbcie 
right  treaties  can  he  taken  but  as  three  I  his  rciluccs  the  treaties  quoted 
lo  eleven,  of  whirli  mx  are  in  favour  of  the  rule  of  l/^d;  what  then 
iK  Comes  of  this  urgiinifui  ot  the  Aiueriean  advtx  aie  ?  Besidt**,  to  whit 
do  ihf'x;  tr(Mti<->  amount  r  lo  i  very  one  ol  them  but  two  nations  irc 
p.irtirs;  there  wji  no  grnrral  r.NS«*nl,  iu»  general  rt'cognition ;  theyirc 
tlwreh^rc  nut  a  voluntary  ,ind  |H)sitivr  naiioiuil  bw'  between  the  sub- 
fciiibing  |wrties,  an  !  iKluren  tlu  m  alone.’ 

(hie  tieniy  is  luMut'en  I'lanev*  and  the  Ihikc  of  Mrrklonbtirg! 

<  >(  the  nunilKT  to  which  (ireat  llritain  was  a  party,  the  author 
after  ii  *-11011  eomment,  concludes  that  out  of  all  llicsc  treaties, 

'  Tr  n  arc  n-jx  iitions  or  eonfirniations  of  those  of  17I-* ;  three  do  not 
tVrvle  one  way  or  ih<*  oilier,  sc\  -n  arc  saiil  to  tie  against  liroat  Britain, 
*nd  eiglit  -ujipori  liic  principle  of  ilie  rule  nt’  IToh;  Jnul  let  it  br  marked 
..:ki  U'nK*inlx:i'*d  bv  the  re.uU  1 ,  tlial  no  authoriiy  is  adverted  to,  but  such 
rti  are  qnoirii  hy  the  AiiuMuMn  w ritt  r  him^iclt,  and  his  account  ol  the 
treaties  whnh  he  brings  torw.ird  is  taken  lor  granted  as  correct.’ 

'I  he  argmiuMn**  atbiin  ed  from  the  coinlucl  of  other  uationsii 
^he\Ml  to  he  nu\inc!nNl*o:,  0<C4iiii^<  nn  nniion  litis  ban  in  thf  lOn- 
tlifi n  f'i  br  iitiurrd  bt/  itiiihtil  iiitri Icrent'i’  in  tJu  culunlal  Iraii 
vf  lit  r  mrifft/,  bt:i  (  if  cdt  Unitiin  :  sini't  it  luts  hectnnr  </ y/o//Vy  to 
onn:  til  f  tiiidi  iff  tiiiu  <7  ‘-’t-/  a ///« /<  /s  alh  tii^s  l.t rinsed  in  tiuti 
tj  }(>:;  . 

in  die  «itcp<  of  ?*!r.  Madhon,  otir  ,'inllior  says, 

* 'I  he  f« ’Util  gne  ral  hr.u’ of  the  American  author  is  the  I'ouductof 
Grra?  r^r  tre.  wliieli  iie  divides  into  two  parts;  and  lirst,  that  wliibl 
Or  i!  liritain  denies  to  her  rnen.ies  a  right  to  relax  tluir  laws  in  favow 
<»t  neutral  convnierrr,  she  r«  laxes  lier  own,  tho^e  relating  as  well  10  hiT 
«( 1.  n.al  lT.M!e.  as  to  other  hraiulies.  p.  7b;  in  which  he  says  she  iigo* 
sernrsi  hv  the  'wimc  |H>licv  of  eluding  die  picv»ures  of  war,  and  ot  iriai- 
IfiUMg  her  inrrehant-  .ships,  and  inanc.eis  froin  the  pui>uits  ot 
lueue  to  ihr  operaiions  nt  w.ir,  p.  7b  ;  and  those,  n marks  occur  agiia 
in  p.ig  •  7jb  ''  1 .  c;  -eq.  aiul  1<K»— -rray  in  what  do  ilierc  remarks  im* 
p'lgn  die  ui!'-  ('t*  17.)tj.  W’t  s  (ire.c,  I'tu.iin  vleiiy  to  In  r  era-my  tbcrigM 
fn  nj'eii  !n  i  II  iotiial  jx'rfs  m  lime  of  war.^  No,  not  a  hit  more  than  she 
iVnics  her  tlie  rigl.t  o|  c(  nv»  vieg  her  pnvhK'r  in  her  own  ships 

during  \v.ir.  Hut  Great  l  ;l:a  :r  -  r  s  tlfo  to  the  bcilig^init,  yotl 
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poftf,  wclcomr  ;  hut  I  will  intercept  your  own  tndc  with  them, 
jnd  til  nciitml  commerce  Mitli  them  i<k),  which  you  have  aJmiited  con¬ 
trary  to  your  customary  peace- regulations  Does  any  one  deny  to  a  IkH- 
ligrrcnt  to  levy  tro<^ps  in  a  ncutiHil  couittry  ?  Ni>  one  certainly.  Yet 
such  levy  in  any  country  is  a  goinl  ground  ot*  war,  and  an  evident  depar¬ 
ture  from  neutrality  ;  and  therefore  an  act  c)f  which  the  injurtxl  l)elii- 
grrmt  has  a  right  to  t)p])ose.  Dors  any  one  deny  the  riglil  to  (lie  l>e.lli- 
gfrwt  to  purchase  contraband  of  war  of  a  neutral  nation,  and  to  li.ive  it 
conveyed  in  a  neutral  ship  }  \’o  one.  denies  this  right  to  tite  helligrrent; 
butthcriglit  of  aftording  this  supply,  help,  and  succour,  is  hy  all  denied 
to  the  neutral.  It  is  not  the  right  to  the  lielligercnt  to  rect'ivc  assistanre, 
but  the  right  to  tJie  neutral  to  give  it,  which  is  the  question.  In  the 
c»r  of  a  blorkailed  town,  no  one  denies  (he  right  of  the  besieged  to  re¬ 
ceive  supplies,  btit  the  neutral  conveys  them  at  his  [)cril,  .uid  subject,  if 
intenrpted,  to  rapture  and  eondemnaiioii. 

*  Tlie  relaxations,  therefore,  of  her  colonial  monopoly  by  (ireat  Britain, 
atTonl  no  sort  of  argument  against  the  right  which  she  exercises,  of  cap¬ 
turing  an<l  condemning  a  neutral  trade  shut  in  peace,  and  ojicntd  in  war 
by  htT  enemies.* 

In  a  train  of  argument  agreeably  striking  and  just,  our  antbor 
Mtisfaetorily  refutes  ibc  ealninnie.s  and  false,  reasonini;  contained 
ill  the  (wainination.  W'^e  shall  lake  one  or  two  inor«.*  c.xainplcs, 
and  close  our  remarks  on  inleiesiiiii;  subjei  l. 

'  'I  hc  aib'iK'ate,  of  neutral  claims,  says  he,  docs  not  attempt  to  deny 
tlic  p)>ition  of  Mr.  Ward,  that  a  neutral  tr.idcis  unlawful,  wliieh  is  noi 
uilh  hat  /hr  an  enemy  (p.  188)  and  lie  acknowledges  as  a  principh*  sel- 
tied  hy  .iiieient  judgment!*,  the  position  lai.l  down  by  Sir  Win.  Sco  t.  iliut 
arc  not  permitted  to  tnuic  on  freight,  (p.  141.)  Vet  he  C|uibhle4 
l;k)ii  thr-c  propositions,  and  ess.ays  to  fritter  them  dow  n  to-nolhing.  H  • 
appears  incapable  of  eon!»id<  ring  commerce  in  any  other  relation  than 
(hat  existing  bt't ween  the  immedi.itc  individuals  concerned  in  it,  and 
never  oncf  recollects,  that  in  thi*  discussion  it  is  to  lie  considered,  in  its 
relation  to  the  Ix-lligercnts  and  the  neutrals,  as  nations.  A  brdligerent 
austiug  tnide,  of  belligerent  prcxhu'C,  nuy  he  earrie  1  on  liy  neutrals,  fis 
pr(»;)frty  beloiiglng  (o  the  ncutnil  owner  ot  th<-  ship  ;  and  then  to  him  in- 
uauliially  it  is  not  a  trading  on  freight  :  But  is  tins  the  ju>t  \irw  of  the 
principle,  or  its  jvi^t  application  ?  A  neutral  buys  wine  at  bourdeau.x, 
d)ij)s  It  in  his  own  ship,  and  sails,  intending  to  c!.irry  his  raigo  to  Caen, 
^nil  ilicre  disprise  of  it.  Is  not  thi^  to  every  national  purtxj^e  a  trade  on 
treight  ?  and  most  decisively,  is  it  not  a  trade /ur,  instead  t»f  with,  an  enr- 
t'ly.^  To  trade  with  an  enemy,  nationally  eoii'.iih  red,  is  to  trade  to  and 
from  .1  country,  or  between  the  ncuir.il  state  .u;  1  ili*.*  belligerent  ptiw'cr ; 
''hllc  to  trade  /(lean  enemy,  is  to  enable  him  lt»  liavc  IiU  conifnerec  car¬ 
d'd  on  as  ii<,ual,  to  li.ivc  his  im 'mat  in.nke’sol*  his  own  produce  an  l 
nunut  ictnrcs  supipdied  without  iiiterrnption,  dial  the  c on'*iimp'ion  ot  his 
People  may  ty.  coutihued  without  denugcnirnt,  and  hi?  iiuluury 
dtJy  be  unchecked.’  And  again,  *  Deling  himself  driven  from  his  tir*t  po- 
'•tion  already  (pioted  hy  /oth  autluiriiy,  treaty,  and  pr.iciicr,  and  linding 
himsi'lt  undr  r  die  ^?ces^ity  of  abandoning  the  nentr.d  tliicn  to  <  arrv  ^  n 
^alv  the  colony  and  coasting  trades  of  a  h  lligcient,  either  upon  belh- 
^"tn:t  or  neutral  accanint,  the  Am^'rican  author  endenvonr.s  to  *V((  nd  the 
^iiieii  ef  thii  rule  by  his  country.  Coii-ciou«  th.it  the  citii.n>  ot  the 
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United  States  have  abused  the  indulgence  and  moderation  of  Great  Hn» 
tain,  in  permitting  them  a  trade  to  and  from  the  West  Indian  colnuici 
of  France,  by  exporting  from  American  j>orts  their  previcnis  impiyii 
Iroiii  French  c6lonie<i»  and  that  this  paH>age  through  tiie  ptKts.audCus- 
t4)m-houiies  of  America,  was  a  mere  farce,  hea)mpli»ins  heavily  of  sub* 
jeeting  to  capture,  colonial  produce  re- exported  from  a  neutral  country^ 
countries,  to  wliich  a  direct  transportation  from  the  colonies  bv  vcvseUof 
the  re*cx|x>rting  country  has  been  disallowed  by  British  regulations;  (jt. 
121.)  and  contends,  that  no  doubt  had  existed  that  our  iinporution 
colonial  produce,  into  a  neutral  coiintrr,  converted  it  into  the  coinrnercul 
stock  of  the  country;  with  all  the  rights,  e'iprcially  those  of  exports- 
lion,  incident  to  the  produce  or  manufacturer  of  the  countr)'  itself,  (p.  126. 
Now  to  what  purpose  arc  those  remarks  ?  Does  the  author  mean  to  ay 
that  neutrals  have  a  right  to  do  that  indirectly  which  they  are  prohi¬ 
bited  from  doing  directly  }  Does  he  moan  to  justify  that  fraud,  which 
renders  an  impf)rtation  of  colonial  produce  into  Amcric.i  a  cover,  for 
enabling  the  neutral  flag  to  carry  on  the  trade  between  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  ?  if  he  does  he  will  not  find  many  to  applaud  the  tkill 
of  his  evasion,  nr  to  approve  the  morality  or  honour  of  his  contrh'inct. 
Besides,  the  aulluir  admits  *  experience  h.is  finallv  shew'n  that  theacti- 
vitv,  the  capital,  an«l  the  irconomy,  entployedby  the  American  traden, 
have  over|K)wrred  the  divtdvantages  incident  to  the  circuit  through  the 
ports  of  the  United  Stales.*  (p.  132  ) — If  this  then  is  the  case,  re-cx- 
]>ortations  of  ndonial  pKnlucc  arc  nuxili.ary  to  our  enemy’s  prosperity  snd 
revenue,  and  enable  him  to  carry  (Hi  the  war  with  more  vigour  and  edifn 
(p.  3.)  'riiey  are  therefore  on  the  authority  of  Grotiu.s,  siding  with  tkt 
f  (p.  \0.)  or  th.it  of  Bynker.shoek,  a  taking  a  part  in  the  tev 
(p.  20.)  and  in  the  language  of  X'attel,  an  injury  which  the  I'cliijerest 
hai  a  fhf  ticu/ar  tight  to  opf>ose  (p.  26.) — 

'I  he  nppeudi.x  contains  a  hricl  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe  (the  .\incrican  IMenipoloniiai y)  to  lionl  Mnlgrave,  wlien 
Secretary  of  Stale,  added  to  the  second  edition  of  the  F^xamiiii- 
lion;  and  a  still  >l)orter,  tliontzli  no  less  eoiielu!»ive,  lefutuiiuDOt 
the  tir>t  painpidet  noticed  in  tills  artiei«‘. 

Our  t»piiiion  on  this  point  is  clearly  formed  from  mature  ikli- 
heratHui;  \\c  sineeiely  wish  that  a  speedy  and  pininanent  |»eacr 
iiiav  a^ain  lav  the  (]uestion  at  rest,  and  tiiat  our  (ouniry  will 
always  have  the  spirit  isi  assert,  and  tin*  power  to  imiintaiD, 
rights  so  essenti.d  lo  her  e.xi^ienee  and  prosperity,  and,  even  bt 
the  concession  of  our  (‘neiiiies,  .so  consistent  w  ith  sound  rea**! 
and  the  tundamenial  principles  of  international  (reonoiny. 


Art.  XIII.  .f  practical  Treatise  011  the  Disr.ises  of  the  Stomach,  iDd(f 
Digestion,  including  the  lli>  ory  and  'Frcatmcnt  of  those  atrecti(»®^ 
the  Liver  and  dlgr>iive  t  )rg.»ns,  whieh  occur  in  jvrsons  who  Tftur. 
tT  Mi)  the  K.»st  and  W<*>i  Indies,  with  Ohscrvaiiotis  on  various  Mc^' 
lines,  and  p.irticnlraly  »»!i  ilic  impro|>er  ILe  o!  Kinetic's.  By 
Daniel  Stone.  M.  D.  ('oil  Beg.  l,ond.  Med.  Soc.  pp.  29L 
6s.  Cadell  .uid  l).i\irs,  l.ondon,  lb()6. 

AX!‘'>N(t  the  ino>i  irksome  toils  of  reviewers,  wc  ttwr 
enuinwiulc  ihuL  of  alLinniiag  to  eharaeieiUc  pitx^*^ 
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lion«)  contnininu;  buf  little  in  addition  to  wlint  lias  been 

•Ireniiv  ^aid  on  ihr  naine  swbject,  can  atForci  but  little  mutter  tor 
ficlicr  prui^,  eensure,  or  comment.  Aitboiigli  we  are  obliged 
to  Admit  that  the  work  Udiirc  us  is  one  to  wiiicli  this  Complaint 
«iil  in  H  great  measure  apply,  it  is  but  iu:»tice  to  remark,  that, 
aitiiuugli  n«t  Hbiindaiit  in  original  remarks,  it  plainly  evinces 
ijiat  the  uiiilior  is  competently  informed,  on  tbc  topics  wbicU 
l)f  has  discussed. 

The  rtrsl  part  contains  some  introductory  observations  on  the 
siruclure  of  the  sloinacb  and  intestines,  on  digestion,  cbvliticu- 
Loa,  &c.  From  the  eoagulatioii  of  milk  in  the  stomachs  of 
animals,  the  Doctor  conceived,  lliai  it  probably  whs  necessary 
iW  milk  to  be  deprived  of  its  watery  part,  in  order  to  produce 
its  solution ;  be  therefore  made  the  following  experiments,  to 
vliicli  he  appeals  to  have  been  led  by  those  of  Scbeele  and 
and  the  later  ob:>ervalions,  oii  the  foriiiatioii  of  chyle, 
Iv  Werner. 

:  *  An  ounce  of  skimmed  milk  was  coagulated  by  twenty  drops  of  mu¬ 

riatic  the  liquor  was  (iltercd  through  tine  muslin,  and  torty  drops 
of  muriitic  acid  were  added  to  the  curd  ;  this  mixture  was  again  filtered  ^ 

I  the  curd  was  somewhat  less  in  quantity,  and  in  riner  particles  ;  to  the 
curd  remaining  after  the  sccond-ti  If  ration,  eighty  drops  of  muriatic  acid 
Wfrt  added,  and  the  solution  was  complete:  a  scruple  of  dried  nitron 
VIS  added  to  this  solution,  and  the  curd  in  tine  particles  was  again  pre- 
opitatrd  with  eft'ervesc'cncc;  another  scruple  of  nitron  was  added,  and 
slmosl  the  whole  of  the  curd  was  rcdissolvcd. 

‘  An  ouna*  of  skimmrd  milk  was  coagulated  as  before,  with  twenty 
dr.ipsof  muriatic  acid,  but  it  was  not  filtered ;  forty  drojw,  and  after¬ 
wards  eighty  drops  of  muriatic  acid  were  added  to  the  uutihered  mixture, 
i  1^  in  tlie  former  instancT  to  the  filtered  curd,  but  nothing  like  solution  of 

Sthe  curd  in  the  whey  was  produced,  nor  even  on  the  addition  of  larger 
poitions  of  acid.  pp.  26 /2y, 
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From  these  it  is  inferred,  that,  on  the  coagulation  of  milk  by 
thcgiisni  c  tlui<l,  the  watery  part  is  absorbed,  and  in  part  pus^cs 
the  p\loius;  tliHt  the  curd  is  afterwards  dissolved  by  the  gastric 
fluid  ill  tlic  slumacli ;  that  (his  solution  gives  a  precipitate  in  the 
du(«dcu(im,  on  being  mixed  wiili  the  bile,  wbicli  precipitate  is 
title  chvle. 

Ill  the  >ccond  part  of  this  work,  we  find  the  history  of  diseases 
of  tile  stomach.  L  nder  this  liCNid,  observations  are  offered  on 
the  vitiated  slate  of  Huids  in  llie  slonincli ;  marasmus,  repletion 
the  >tt)inacli;  poisons;  the  stale  of  the  stomach,  and  alxJo- 
tniiial  visiff.i,  pnuluceil  by  bard  drinking;  pyrosis;  inclaciia; 
hv{l(x•hoIuh•ia^is;  sick  licad-ach  ;  pain  of  the  siomacli,  See.  As 
particular! V  vvoi  lliv  of  notice  occurs  here,  wc  proceed 
totiie  third  part,  in*  which  the  treaimunt  of  the  didcruul  morbid. 
gl  the  alouiacb  is  explained. 


^10  Slone  on  fhc  Disfase^  of  the  Stoma  fh. 

!)/.  S.  severely  reprohalea  the  too  iVoqueiU  employm^  of 
violent  emetics  in  «)nlinarv  ea'^es;  tl)i*  qiiesti(»n  of  course  remn, 
\^lmt  aie  to«»  violent  and  too  fretpieiit.  Vet  on  the  whole, 
readily  aujree  with  tin.*  tenour  of  his  ohser\aiions  on  dm 
jeet,  and  espeeially  on  the  exhibition  of  antiinonial  tineiiciii 
(IropMcal  cases,  or  in  the  disorders  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

'Ine  treatment  of  the  stomach,  injtirt'd  by  the  presence  of 
acidity,  by  |KM<a)n,  by  repletion,  and  when  enfoeblcd  in  old 
npp<‘ars  |)erfectly  to  coincide  with  the  opinions  generally  adoptai 
by  the  liesi  informed  of  the  profession. 

W  hile  trt‘aiing  of  marasmus,  the  Doctor  avails  himself  of 
his  prescriptive  right,  and  favours  us  with  a  formula  which,  for 
•the  sake  of  our  i<*iulers,  or  rather  of  their  cooks,  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  at  least  transcribing. 

^  About  two  |K)unds  of  Ic.^n  beef  cut  in  slices,  with  the  hock  of  a  bia 
of  alxnil  the  s.unc  wciglit,  and  .a  knuckle  of  veal  weighing  alxiaicigbi 
or  ten  jsainjs,  and  a  inoilerate  quantity  of  mace  and  salt  without  any 
other  spuT,  an*  to  be  covereil  widi  water  in  a  stock-pot,  and  to  be  stnrfd 
;i1m>uI  seven  hours  and  then  strained ;  (he  strained  liquor  when  cold, 
U*cx>nies  a  thick  j(  Uv.  from  whicit  the  fat  is  to  be  taken  otl ;  the  jelly  ii 
then  to  he  cleared  with  whites  ol  eggs,  and  passed  througli  a  jdly-bae:— 
the  prixluce  in  jelly,  from  die  abtwc  proportions  of  meat,  siiould  hr 
alx)ul  six  quarts ;  a  tabU!-s|XK)ntul  of  which,  made  fluid  over  the  fiit, 
may  be  taken  once  in  an  hour,  oi  every  two  or  three  hours,  .'tsmayhe 
.found  best  to  suit  the  individual  stomach  for  which  it  is  prepared.' 

'rins  is  indeed  a  fwnne  honche  when  contrastetl  with  “  saga- 
.penmn  with  aloes,  in  pi!]>  or  a  bolus,"  in  the  opposite  page. 
W  ith  all  deference  to  the  g'MUieinen  of  Warwick  l..;me,  le 
venture  to  suezest  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  few'  such  foi- 
inula*  in  the  lu  w  pharmaeop;viiis,  the  eonqdilation  of  wliichff 
nndeiMand  is  non  so  imieh  the  objoet  of  fbeir  eare. 

'rile  ireaiiiunt  of  disea>('s  <!cjK.*nd<‘nt  on  a  |•e^idence  in  hot 
rliinate*^  of  iluxe  proe(*eding  tioin  the  diinking  of  spiriluow 
liquors,  ixe.  appears  to  be  in  exact  aeeordance  with  generallr 
received  palboli)gieal  principles,  and  eon^erjtiently  de.scrvesao 
parlienl.ar  luitiee. 

ilh  i('spi*ei  to  ll'ic  style  of  this  work  Dr.  Stone  has  exposd 
hiinselt  tt>  censure  I  f  pi’r>jpieuity  be  ino.^t  particularly  requiri'^ 
in  any  one  speeu s  id*  writing,  it  is  in  that  wbieli  is  cniployetifo 
t'oiui  v  instruetion  on  those  important  jmints,  which  so  inliiuatclj 
concern  the  bapniness  of  mankintl.  l>ui  this  essential  quuliib 
we  regret  to  remark,  is  ;o»>  frequentlv  saerifieed,  in  the  prcicc^ 
work,  by  a  ni'giii^ent  or  atVeeted  stiueiure  <»!'  llie  sensence:  » 
*  <*t*n^i*(pK'nee  ot  which,  a  periml  is  somelimes  fv)und  to  cxlft^ 
ilqou^h  two  or  three  page> ;  and  even  n>  form  a  wh»)ic  chaplf^' 
as  in  tlml  winch  ia  devoted  lo  the  ueaiuicnt  of  oviosU. 
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luij-Tntde,  Assizr  and  every  circnnistance  cuuiiecicd  with  the 

An,  h  pjitii'ularly  cxantiiunl.  By  A.  Ldlin.  Timo.  pp.  'iiO.  Price 
in  Bo.U'ds.  Vernor  and  iiood,  1805. 


have  not  im*t  with  atty  work,  since  the  commencement 
^  of  oiir  labours,  wiierciu  tlte  iiutlior  has  takf*n  so  tnu(?h 
pxinsloc  »llect,con(iense,a*Hl  methodize  his  materials, ns  in  the  neat 
little  volume  before  ns.  Seaieely  any  thing,  hut  a  good  alpha* 
.beiical  index,  scein»  wanting,  to  render  it  a  most  complete  epi¬ 
tome  of  all  which  has  Urn  generally  known,  relative  to  this 
fisciitia!  article  ot*  human  subsisienee.  The  author  has  di¬ 
vided  his  work  into  40  chapters,  t^nd  these  into  short  sec¬ 
tions,  l)v  a  scii<  s  of  nuinUrs  in  the  margin,  according  to  a 
pal  old  niLMhod,  which  we  are  sorry  to  observe  the  modern  rc- 
hnemenis  in  priming  have  nearly  banished  from  English  publi¬ 
cation'.  rhese  chapters  are,  i.  'f’he  Natural  History  and  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Wheat.  11.  Uhservations  on  the  Mealing  Trade.  iii.On 
the  .\nalysis  of  Wheat  Flour,  iv.  On  the  Analysis  of  ^’east. 
V.  On  the  Theory  of  hVrmcntatihn  in  Bread,  vi.  On  the  Pre- 
piraiioii  of  Bread,  vii.  On  the  Substitutes  for  Wheaten  Bread. 
vin.Oatlu‘  Preparation  and  Ihcservation  of  Venst.  ix.  On 
the  Sirnetiire  of  a  Bakehouse,  x.  On  the  .Manner  of  regulating 
the  .\ssizc  of  Bread.  An  Appendix  contains  the  evidence  given 
Iv  some  inastt  r  bakers,  journeymen,  and  others,  before  a  Coin- 
mitiepof  the  House  ofComnions.in  1804,  respecting  the  expeuses 
of  Kakiiig  ill  and  near  liondon;  to  which  are  subjoined  ample 
tabks  of  tliC  assi/e  of  bread,  the  weight  of  small  loaves,  ic. 
A«  we  have  not  room  to  extract  from  this  volume,  which  it 
sorthy  of  general  perusal,  we  shall  only  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  its  contents,  seriatim.  In  the  concise  hut  clear  account 
of  the  iiatuie  and  cultivation  of  wheat  in  cha[».  i.  we  are  rather 
•urprized  to  lind  the  author  omitting  all  mention  of  the  mildews 
orhlii^his, — which  have,  in  late  vears,  so  distressingly  lessened 
its  produce, — except  tlie  quotation  in  a  note  from  Mr.  Mar^ 
ropeeting  the  etVeet  of  the  Berbery  Bush  f  He; j  rw/- 
jtariijoii  the  growth  or  ripening  of  wheat.  I  bis  iiiHiience,  then 
mysterious,  the  meritorious  laU)uis  of  the  worthy  president 
ot  the  Uoyal  Society,  Sir  Jouph  Banks,  promise  hilly  to  cx- 
pUin  :  enr/y  of  blighted  or  mildewed  corn,  with  lon^ex- 

puiuie  in  the  field,  sc*cm  the  only  method  vet  discovered  ot  les¬ 
sening  the  evil.  That  the  use  of  ihresliing-machiiies,  now 
become  so  general,  should  also  have  escaped  our  author,  when 
vritiiiff  sect.  31,  of  this  elinpter,  is,  to  us,  unaccountable. 

In  describing  the  practice  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  in  Mark- 
lane,  seer.  1,  of  chai).  ii.  our  author  bus  omitted  all  mention 
VoL.  II.  *  3  U 
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of  the  WcfinejidBy’a  market,  and  by  mistake,  mentions 
month  as  tlie  iisiml  time  of  payment  for  corn  bought  tlifre  q| 
board  of  shin,  insteml  of  tuo  months,  which  is  the  Looftoi 
factor’s  rstahlishetl  credit.  Sect.  5.  Describing  the  nian^ 
mciit  of  wheat  in  large  granaries,  considerably  over-rates tb| 
luxcvsiiry  trouble  and  expence  in  turning  and  screening  k 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  intended  to  be  kept  .'iO  years,  as 
mentioned!  Jhe  crtecls'ascrilK’d  in  sect.  10,  to  th  under  storai 
on  grunarv  wheat,  seem  improbable,  an<l  are  contrary  to  oorei. 
pcrience  on  the  subject.  ’I  be  instructions  in  sect.  2,  for  guard* 
ing  against  the  ravages  of  insects  on  granary  corn,  are  verjji. 
dicious.  In  sect.  16  and  20,  by  some  inadvertency,  our  author 
has  described  a  gutter  or  spout  in  the  ioxver  miU-$tone  for  delim. 
ing  the  meal,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  thrown  out  on  all  lidci 
by  the  cenlrifuktal  force  of  its  motion,  into  tl)e  cavity  bclaefti 
the  stones  and  their  case;  whence  it  is  at  length  driven  onaank 
to  a  wooden  s(K)ut  which  conducts  it  to  the  meabtrough. 
It  appears  from  some  recent  microscopic  researches  of  Su 
Joseph  lhmk.it  that  the  shatps  mentioned  in  sect.  22  and  iu 
two  not4's,  arc  composed  of  the  germ  or  hud  provided  fortbt 
future  plant,  and  have  their  distinct  properties,  from  the  thwi 
projHjrly  so  called.  W  e  cannot  agree  with  our  author,  sect.  Jj, 
in  his  high  encomiums  on  Mr.  Uustal’s  hand-mill  with  verticil 
stones, for  grinding  llour  in  private  families,*  it  looks  very  pretti 
on  a  model,  or  in  an  engraving,  hut  where  has  it  succeeded, or 
become  general  in  practice  f  in  the  first  26  sections  of  chap,  jiu 
we  have  the  analysis  of  one  pound  of  the  seed  of  wheat,  wiiid: 
urew  on  a  well  cultivated  soil;  the  result  iu  sect.  26,  Uasfol* 
iow'i.  viz. 
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In  some  of  ihc^  weights  there  appears  to  bo  an  omission  d 
8  drarxns,  l>v»ides  a  loss  ot  two  oz.,  llie  nature  of  which  shoaW 
have  hron  la.iier  ascertained. 

Unr  author  informs  us,  sect.  21),  that  he  proved  the  abort 
analysis,  by  mixing  the  products  of  half  a  pound  of  wh«t» 
viz.  6  oz.  of  starch,  3  drains  of  gluten,  and  1  of  sugar,  rubbiig 
them  togetner  into  a  very  fnie  powder,  to  whUdi  a  suffici«i 
ouaatity  of  warm  water,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  veast  was  ad(W; 
tnU  was  ufiorwards  kneaded,  suft'ered  to  rise,  and  baked  ;  it 
Juced  a  lj;;hl,  good,  and  well-lasted  loaf,  exactly  as  if 
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^  flour  had  been  used.  In  I'uiothor  experiment,  sect.  3b 
mis  substituted  for  tlie  gluten  of*  wheat,  and  good  bread 
produced.  In  chap.  iv. — after  relating  the  experiments 
•pon  yeast,  which  iiuiicatiHi  the  carlmnic  acid  gas  which  it 
retained,  to  U*  the  active  or  fermenting  principle  therein— the 
iuibor  relates  (in  sect.  8  and  ())  an  c.\|»oriir»enl,  whereiti  this 
^  obtained  from  carbonate  of  lime,  or  from  fermenting  beer, 
iflJ  ihiKik  up  in  a  close  corked  bottle  with  water,  was  used  in* 
ftrad  ot*  yeast  in  the  making  of  bread,  with  perfect  success. 
!■  feet.  of  chap.  vi.  he  details  an  experiment  of  making 
ietvtnrd  bread  witliout  any  yeast  or  addition  of  carbonic  gas ; 
K)  lib.  of  dour,  was  added  a  suflirient  quantity  of*  warm  water, 

!  K  08"  Fahrenheit ;  this  was  covered  up,  and'set  in  a  worm  place 
tur  36  iiours,  w  hen  being  found  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  but 
quite  sour,  4()  grains  of  prepared  koti,  with  a  little  warm  water, 
were  added  u>  it;  it  was  kneaded,  and  instantly  increased  much 
in  bulk;  two  hours  after,  another  pound  of  flour,  and  J  of  an 
ounce  of  salt  were  added ;  after  standing  two  hours  more 
it  was  made  into  loaves  and  baked;  these  proved  mucirlighter, 
and  more  sfiiingy  tliun  common  bread,  and  had  not  the  lca.st  taste 
of  acidity.  The  same  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  methods 
'  adopted  in  making  various  sorts  of  wheaten  bread;  in  sect.  55,  ^c. 

*  that  used  by  the  bakers  in  London  for  tiieir  quartern  loaves,  is 
minutely  described.  In  the  following  chapter,  the  information 
collected  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  our  aiiihor,  and  others, 
during  the  late  seareiries,  on  the  subject  of  bread  made  of  the 
dour  of  barley,  buck-wheat,  rye,  maize,  rice,  oats,  Iwans,  pease, 
wmI  potatoes,  and  of  various  mixtures  of  these,  is  amply  detailed ; 
inspinking  of  rice,  sect.  40,  our  aullior,  without  due  consider- 
iton  we  conceive,  has  quoted,  from  the  reports  of  the  Society 
tor  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  an  assertion  that,  ‘  one 
wllon  of  rice  contains  ns  much  fooil  and  useful  nourishment 
w »ix  ijallons  of  wheat!*  In  dest'ribing  oat-bread,  sect.  .S3,  he 
;  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  mode  used  in  making  oat- 
^  cikcs,  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  northern  pnits  of  our  island 
•firr  the  s|K>nge  has  l>een  fennenled  and  prepared,  and  is  re¬ 
duced,  by  the  addition  of  water,  to  the  stale  of  thin  butter, 
I projH  r  quantity  of  it  is  poured  on  the  centre  of  a  large  light 
l^rd,  previously  strewed  with  dry  coarse  oat-meal :  the  boara  is 
then  bnikly  whirled  about  in  a  horizontal  position,  in  order  that 
lump  of  soft  batter  by  its  centrifugal  motion  may  spread  it- 
out  upon  the  board,  into  a  very  thin  and  hirge  circulaf 
l^ke:  this  the  baker  smartly  throws  on  to  a  large  iron  plate, 
wated  to  a  proper  degree  hv  Are  beneath:  it  quickly  rc- 
Suitrs  turning,  w  hich  os  efliTied  by  laying  one  of  the  cakes,  pre- 
’wuily  baked  and  partly  CfK>led,  ujam  "it,  and  dcxtrously  shoving 
^diarp  edge  of  the  board  nndernealh  it,  when  it  is  again  cist 
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^  flour  had  been  used.  In  ('Uiothor  experimenti  sect.  3li 
was  substituted  tor  the  gluten  ot'  wheat,  and  good  bread 
produced.  In  chap.  iv. — after  relating  the  experiments 
gpon  veast,  which  inrIicHt(*d  the  carlK)nic  acid  gns  which  it 
ivniained,  to  Ik*  the  active  or  fermenting  principle  therein— lha 
iutbor  relates  (in  sect.  H  and  fi)  an  c.\|»oriment,  whereifi  this 
obtainefi  from  carbonate  of  lime,  or  from  fermenting  beer, 
veil  ihoiik  up  in  a  close  corked  bottle  with  water,  was  used  in« 
ftcad  of  yeast  in  the  making  of  bread,  with  perfect  success. 
U  feet.  of  chap.  vi.  he  details  an  experiment  of  making 
ittvtmd  bread  witlK>ut  any  yeast  or  addition  of  carbonic  gas ; 
to  lib.  of  dour,  was  added  a  suflicient  quantity  ot'  warm  water, 
at  08"  Fahrenheit ;  this  was  covered  up,  and'set  in  a  worm  place 
torSdiiours.  when  being  found  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  but 
quite  sour,  40  grains  of  prepared  koti,  with  a  little  warm  water, 
sere  addeti  to  it;  it  was  kneaded,  and  instantly  increased  much 
nUilk;  tw(»  hours  after,  another  pound  of  flour,  and  F  of  an 
oonce  of  salt  were  added ;  after  standing  two  hours  more 
it  was  made  into  loaves  and  baked;  these  proved  iiiucirlighter, 
and  more  8[)iingy  than  common  bread,  and  had  not  the  least  taste 
of  aridity.  The  same  chapter  contains  an  acc'onnt  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  making  various  sorts  of  wheaten  bread;  in  sect.  55, 
thiit  used  by  the  bakers  in  London  for  tlieir  quartern  loaves,  is 
minuicly  dt*scribed.  In  the  following  chapter,  the  information 
collected  by  the  hoard  of  Agriculture,  onr  atiihor,  and  others, 
during  the  late  scarcities,  on  the  subject  of  bread  made  of  the 
dour  of  barley,  buck-wheat,  rye,  inai/e,  rice,  oats,  Iwans,  pease, 
ind  potatoes,  and  of  various  mixtures  of  these,  is  amply  detailed ; 
insptaking  of  rice,  sect.  40,  our  aullior,  without  due  considcr- 
itun  we  conceive,  has  quoted,  from  the  reports  of  the  Society 
fur  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  an  assertion  that,  ‘  one 
wllon  of  rice  contains  ns  much  foot!  and  useful  nourishment 
« wx  gallons  of  wheat!*  In  desc’ribing  oat-bread,  sect.  .S3,  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  mode  used  in  making  oat¬ 
cakes,  in  \  orkshire,  and  the  northern  paits  of  our  island : 
after  the  s|)onge  has  l>een  fermented  and  prepared,  and  is  re¬ 
duced,  by  the  addition  of  water,  to  the  stale  of  thin  butter, 
a projKT  quantity  of  it  is  poured  on  the  centre  of  a  large  light 
l^rd,  previously  strewed  with  dry  coarse  oat-meal :  the  boara  is 
tbfn  bnikly  whirled  alK)nt  in  a  horizonlal  position,  in  order  that 
lump  of  soft  baiter  bv  its  centrifugal  motion  may  spread  it- 
out  upon  the  board,  into  a  very  thin  and  large  cirr*ulaf 
:  this  the  baker  smartly  throws  on  to  a  large  iron  plate, 
ufated  to  a  proper  degree  hv  Are  beneath:  it  quickly  re¬ 
quires  turning,  which  ds  efTceicd  by  laying  one  of  the  cakes,  pre- 
^wusly  baked  and  partly  ccK>lcfi,  ufain  "it,  and  dextrously  shoving 
^diarp  edge  of  the  board  underneath  it,  when  it  is  agaio  cast 
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on  .the  bake-stove  as  l>eft»rc :  these  cakes,  when  cooled  to  hir^ 
them  a  little,  tire  laid  across  packthrond  lines  stretched  beof^ 
the  cielin^,  where  they  remain  till  used  :  it  would  be  itnpo«iy(^ 
by  rullin«4,  to  t'orin  such  lat^e  thin  and  light  cakes,  as  ore  pt 
dac’ed  by  this  uhirling  process. 

Ill  se<n,  I  and ’i,  ot'chap.  ix.  our  nnthor  describes  a  fomnn 
.bake-house  ainl  oven;  and  in  sect.  S,  the  modern  improvemco^ 
of  lieating  ovens  with  coal  instead  of  wood,  and  of  heatoi^ 
water  at  tiie  >aine  time,  are  detailed  :  the  several  looks  and  utes. 
silh  list'd  in  a  bakehouse',  are  also  described  in  this  chipto 
111  tlic  iie.Kt  we  have  a  concise,  but  clear  history  of  the  avia 
laws,  res{>ectiug  braid  and  linkers,  which  will  be  found  mt^ 
resting  to  most  renders,  particular! v  those  wlio  reside  within  tW 
J..ondoii  Bills  of  Mortality,  where  tlic  assize  of  bread  is  regulam 
set  every  wi'ck.  I  he  few  defects  wc  have  poiuttHl  out  m  tli« 
work,  are  all  which  ap|H*art'd  to  us  in  the  course  of  a  ctr^ 
fill  peniNal ;  while  its  meiiis  in  every  other  reh|)ect  are  pm 
and  striking.  Its  price  is  extremely  moderate,  the  lan«nit^ 
is  clear,  and  the  work  neatly  and  correctly  printed  ;  it  cto* 
not  fail  of  amusing  the  impiisitive  reader,  uikI  will  ptobtbif 
lie  found  useful  to  a  large  clasa  of  the  community. 


Art.  XV.  A  Tnur  through  Afia  Minor  anri  the  Greek  Islands  i  witi 
sn  A‘rount  of  the  Inhtibitants,  natural  Productions,  and  Curiositiw 
By  1'.  Wilkinson.  I'imo.  pp.  424.  Price  6s.  Darton  k  Harvrr, 
IMJO. 

'"p'ill^  iinagin.'iry  lour  is  iiitonded  to  describe  the  present  stale 
of  ih('  countries  it  ineladoi;  interweaving  with  an  agnt- 
nl>l«'  liar,  alive,  some  pleasing  iutbinuuion.  particularlv  of  classics 
^^eography  and  ainienl  history.  The  route  which  it  pursiitt 
is  cxit'ii^ivt'  and  interesting,  presenting  objects  w  hich  in  celebriti 
and  impr>rt;mee  yield  to  none  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Bui 
a  touiisi  ol  ibis  sort  is  most  ugrt'cable,  wlicn  least  4»cen ; —  i 
Ci>ns4iieratieii  which  Mr,  V\  .  has  overlixiked. 

It  i^',  dinicidt  to  pursue  a  l^ng  work  with  eipial  care  and  li* 
b'»ur ;  we  should  more  readily  excuse  some  dtlieiences,  if  rt* 
tioUb  scenes  iiad  been  delineiitcd  with  more  spirit  and  mlnuieoesi 
Over  many  a  toof  ot  sacred  or  classic  ground,  inimortalixed  bf 
decdj  di\lnc  or  heroii!,  the  traveller  has  passed  with  hasty 
wlierw'  Ik  might  have  lingered  without  loss  of  time.  Forii  isooi 
a  glance  in  passunt  at  luimcrons  objects,  which  atiords  real  io- 
auuctio.l  to  a  volatile  youth,  but  the  sieadv  conicmplatioo d 
some  striking  finished  pictures,  which  fire  his  imagination,  wd 
iifVrwanis  rocur  uncalled  to  his  rcmemhrance. 

Ti)c  composition  of  this  vohiine  Iwaravs  marks  of  haslf.  !• 
ftn  a^*  when  ^ood  wrilinij  is  become  common^  an  accuntf 
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ltd  f1f?Ant  style  is  so  essential  to  a  finished  education,  that  a 
loliimc  lulendeti  tor  the  instruction  of  youth,  on  any  subject, 
itKHild  be  written  with  care.  Mr.  W.,  however,  is  entitled  to 
ibf  higher  praise  of  t’uriiishing,  to  the  susceptible  mind,  lessons 
olihe  purest  morality, 

A  map  is  j)ro|>erly  attached  to  tlie  voUinic.  On  the  w  hole, 
veaillingly  recoiniueud  it  to  the  youthful  reader, as  presenting 
bus,  in  ail  attractive  form,  with  much  correct  ..nd  useful  infoi- 
iBiiion. 

Art  XVI.  77ie  Poor  Mans  Saifath,  A  Poem  ;  by  John  Struthrrs, 
Sreond  Edition,  pp.  33.  Price  Is.  Williams  &  Co.  Loudon. 
0glc5f  Co.  Edinburgh,  1806.  ^ 

TT  sometimes  happens  that  we  arc  under  the  necessity  of 
spoloi^izing  to  ourselves  for  the  defects  of  a  pot^ticid  essay,  by 
rruiarkiiig  the  exccllciiee  of  the  author's  pniieiples,  and  the 
iflifgrity  of  his  intentions.  The  poem  Ind'oie  us  recpiires  no 
well  excuse.  Its  poetical  cpialities  are  by  no  nieniis  contemptible, 
even  at  a  time  when  toh  rahle  vcrsificatioti  is  almost  us  getierui 
•a  the  use  of  the  pen.  Mr.  Strulhers’  prxiii  is  eoiiimendable, 
fora  strain  of  pious  sciitiiiietit,  for  peculiar  neeuracy  of  deseii|>- 
lion,  lor  correct  and  impressive  imagery,  and  for  a  style,  with 
StMiic  exeepiiotis,  iippropriate  ami  pleasing.  The  folhiwiiig  e.\- 
iract  will  display  the  nature  of  its  merits,  and  will  also  exliilut 
f<)nie  of  its  obvious  defects,  'i'he  lirst  line  is  unfortunate,  and 
M»me  expressions,  particularly  in  the  third  slanzu,  are  st'uicely 

iiitdiiuibiV. 

*  Family  instruction  clos’d  with  fim’ly  pray'f. 

Each  seeks,  for  soft  rc|K>sc,  the  |>raceful  bed. 

The  Sire  except,  who,  by  the  cv'ning  fair, 

To  muse  along  tlie  grcemwiHxl  side  is  led. 

1  lie  selling  sun,  in  robes  of  crimstin  r(  d. 

And  purple  gorgeous,  rJolhes  the  glowing  west; 

While  sober  Eve,  in  misty  mandr  clad. 

Due  bright  star  lovely,  bcaniiug  on  her  breast, 

W  ith  feel  all  bath’d  in  dew,  conics  slowdy  from  the  e.-ist. 

Now  rlosM,  the  daisie  droops  its  drw'y  he.ad. 

Hush’d  are  the  wuod«,  lh<-  bmathing  fields  are  still  j 
And  s(.ft  b<  neath  the  uiradow  ’s  flow’ry  piidc, 

Crcc|)s,  gurgling,  on  its  way,  the  mossy  rill. 

Sublimely  solemn  rolls  the  mingling  swell, 

W  ith  many  a  mournful  moving  pause  lictwecn, 

Of  streams,  wild  rushing  down  the  sounditig  dell. 

Of  •»ighs  that  burst  around  from  slia|)rs  uimtrn, 

Aud  flocks  that  disLinl  bleat,  far  o‘cr  the  dow’ry  green. 
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sfvle  is  so  essential  to  a  Bnisheci  education,  that  a 
rulrnnc  luiendexi  tor  the  iiiKtruction  of  youth,  on  anv  subject, 
it)aul(i  be  written  with  care.  Mr.  W.,  however,  is  entitled  to 
ibr  higher  praise  of  turnishing,  to  the  susceptible  mind,  Jcsiions 
of  the  purest  morality. 

A  map  is  j>ro|>erly  attached  to  tite  volunic.  On  the  whole, 

Iwfuilliagly  reeuinmend  it  to  the  youthful  reader, as  presenting 
bun,  in  an  uttrnctive  form,  with  much  correct  ..ud  useful  iiifor- 
I  nMtion. 

\  Art  XVI.  The  Poor  Mans  Saiiath,  A  Poem  ;  by  John  Struthrrs, 
Sreond  tuition,  pp.  33.  Price  Is.  NVilliaras  He  Co.  London, 
Ogle  Sc  Co.  Edinburgli,  J  806.  ^ 

TT  sometimes  happens  that  we  arc  under  the  necessity  of 
^  *pol(»i;izing  to  ourselves  for  the  defects  of  a  poe  tical  essay,  hy 
leuiarJiiag  the  exccllenee  of  the  author’s  )>iuieiples,  anil  the 
integrity  of  his  intentions.  The  |>oem  bi?foie  ns  reipiires  no 
such  excuse.  Its  poetical  rpialities  are  hy  no  means  contemptible, 
even  at  a  time  when  toh  rahle  versification  is  almost  us  general 
the  use  of  the  pen.  Mr.  Strulhers’  prxiii  is  eoinmendable, 
fora  strain  (d’pious sentiment,  for  peculiar  accuracy  of  (h'seii|M 
lion,  lor  correct  and  impressive  imagery,  and  for  a  style,  with 
VMiic  exceptions,  appropriate  and  pleasing.  The  folhiwiiig  ex¬ 
tract  will  display  the  nature  of  its  iiKM'itK,  and  will  also  exhiliit 
s-mie  of  its  obvious  defects.  'Phe  (irst  line  is  unfortunate,  and 
Muae  expressions,  particularly  in  the  third  stanza,  arc  sc'uicely 
iiitciiiuibic. 

*  Family  instruction  clos’d  with  fim’ly  prayV, 

Hath  seeks,  for  soft  rc|>osc,  the  |)eact*ful  bed. 

The  Sire  except,  w'ho,  by  the  cv'ning  fair, 

To  muse  along  tlie  grctmwixxl  sale  is  led. 

1  lie  selling  sun,  in  robes  of  criiiistm  red, 

And  purple  gorgeous,  rloihcs  the  glowing  west; 

While  sober  Fve,  in  misty  inanfle  clad. 

One  bright  star  lovely,  bi*aniiiig  on  her  breast, 

.With  feet  all  bath’d  in  dew, conics  slowly  from  the  f.ast. 

Now  r]os’<i,  the  daisir  droops  its  dewy  head. 

Hush’d  are  the  wuod«,  the  lm*athing  fields  are  itill  j 
And  s<»ft  bc'ne.ith  the  niradow  ’s  flow’ry  piidc, 

Crcc|>s,  gurgling,  on  its  way,  the  mossy  rill. 

Sublimely  solemn  rolls  the  mingling  swell. 

With  many  a  mournful  moving  pause  lielwecn. 

Of  streams,  wild  rushing  dowm  the  sounditig  dell, 

Of  •»ighs  that  burst  around  from  sliajie**  iiiiH-en, 

And  flocks  that  disLinl  blcai,  far  o*cr  the  flow’ry  green. 
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Fast  fnlluw8  on  thr  clcuil  of  nighl’s  dark  noon. 

And  bright  the  tire:*  of  htav’n  begin  to  blaze; 

\Vliile  o’er  the  misty  mountain’s  head,  the  moon 
Pours,  in  astreauiing  HikkI,  her  silver,  rays. 

^Vhite,oii  the  dimpling  pool,  her  radiance  plays, 

W  here  shadows  faintly  glimmering,  sliadows  mar; 

And  cle.ir  the  cottage  window,  to  the  gaze 
Uf  solitary  wai»d  rer,  gleaming,  far 
Up  yonder  gnen  hill  side,  ap|)cars  a  glittering  star. 

1  he  poor  man,  here,  in  convcr.se  with  the  sky, 
lijhold  !  enraptur’d  o'er  thr  uplands  stray  ; 

His  bosom  swetU,  he  hcu\esihc  trequent  sigh. 

And  leaih  .'«tart  sudden,  rre  he  well  knows  why. 

*l'is  Nature  melts  him — 'urging  to  dtcay, 

Thro’  all  her  works,  she  pours  the  weary  groan  ; 

Yea,  all  the.se  orbs  that  burn  in  blight  array. 

He  marks  them  all  in  glor)'  rolling  on, 

Totiiai  dark  goal  where  drear  Oblivion  spreads  his  throne. 

*  And  thou,  my  soul !’  he  cries,  ‘  shall  thou  sarv’ive, 

‘When,  quench  d  in  ycais,  these  living  tires  shall  fade  ? 

*  Yes,  in  immortal  vigour  thou  slialt  live, 

*  And  soar  <indsing  unen  cv’ry  star  is  fled, 

*  For  so  hath  God— Gon  thy  Rcileemcr  said  : 

‘  A  higher  song,  than  seraph’s,  shall  be  thine, 

*  Yea,  thv/  in  luould  ring  clay  thi.s  tiesh  be  laid, 

*  These  very  bps,  with  energy  divine, 

*  Hcav'a's  high  resounding  harp,  in  lioly  hymns  shall  join.* 

'  pp.  ^9— 32. 


Art  XVII.  Dcs'i^nx  for  Elegant  and  small  Villas ^  calculated  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  Pe  rsonn  of  moderate  and  of  ample  Fortuuci 
carefully  stv.died  and  thrown  into  Perspective.  'Po  Nsliich  is  added,  a 
general  Estimate  of  the  probable  bxpence  attending  the  e-xecution  of 
each  drsign.  By  E.  Gitford.  Architect.  Koyal  4io.  Plates  20\ 
Price  ll.  1  Is,  6d.  J.  Taylor,  18CC. 

volume  nppears  under  u  considerable  disadvantage,  as 
^  it  includes  tlie  sreond  part  of  a  ‘serks  of  select  Arehitcciure,’ 
of  wliich  the  Just  part,  is  only  ‘  in  forwardness  lor  publienlion.* 
It  is  true,  that  each  design,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  is  a  distinct 
and  individuul  aitiele,  yet  in  tracing  the  complete  suite,  a  Re¬ 
viewer,  and  we  presume  a  purchaser,  becomes  more  advania- 
geoijs  ly  Hcouainlid  with  t’ e  author’s  nrorle  of  conception,  his 
]>cculiar  style,  and  his  attention  to  xhv pt  opi  irtics  e.xacied  by  his 
profession.  W  e  shall,  therctoie,  only  apprize  our  readers,  that 
this  stcoiul  pait  consists  of  ten  I'diliees,  tin  elevations  of  which 
are  diitiucily  shewn  in  two  views/ the  front  and  back  front,  oit 
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Jhird  Ktport  of  the  Pal  riot  k  Fund, 

jirparatc  plates :  the  plans  forming  a  third  plate.  Wc  rom- 
the  intention  of  the  antlior  in  *  throuinf  these  views  into 
prspeclive ;  as  we  well  know  that  geomeiricul  elevations  never 
prcstMil  eorieetly  that  apjKJaranee  and  efVeet,  w  hich  u  building 
uiil  pos'icss  when  executed  ;  and  although  this  may  he  of  no 
moimMit  in  smaller  subjects,  yet  in  structures  of  cuirsiderable 
extent,  or  magnitude  of  parts,  the  difference  becomes  sensible 
to  the  eve,  and  is  not  always  satisfactory  to  tlte  proprietor. 

hi  the  designs  before  us  the  author  has  studied  novelty  of  ex* 
icrnal  appearance,  and  convenience  as  to  internal  ceconomy. 
indeed,  if  the  inhabitants  of  these  cottages  do  not  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  comfortably,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  builder,  or  of 
his  house.  Some  of  the  plans  are  good  :  solidity  is  tlie  |>fe- 
minant  character  of  all  the  compositions. 

In  this  climate  we  must  have  fireplaces;  and  fire  places  must 
have  chimnies;  Mr.  Ci.  has  felt  the  dithcully  of  rendering  these 
pleasing,  and  has  adopted  several  contrivances  for  concealing 
or  disguising  them.  We  shall  only  add  that  his  '  Geuertn 
Kstiinatc*  consists  of  a  mere  mention  of  the  probable  expense  of 
construction,  which  varies  from  five  hundred,  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  exclusive  of  carriage. 


Art.  Will.  Third  Report  of  the  Committee ,  for  Managing  the  Patriotic 

Fund,  established  at,  Lloyd’s  Coffee-House,  20th  July,  1803.  8vo. 

pp.  7 13.  Price  Js,  hd.  18O0. 

''PHIS  report  is  dated  March  1,  ISOfi;  its  details  commence 
^  with  the  12th  March  1805.  It  is  the  register  of  a  nuist  me- 
moiahle  and  illustrious  period,  recording  the  unrivalled  triumphs 
ot  British  valour,  and  the  liberality  of  British  gratitude.  It 
consists  of  official  papers  from  the  Gazette,  the  proceedings  of 
the  ('ommittee,  and  tiie  lists  of  contributions. 

*Tlic  subscriptions  and  dividends  (from  the  commenern  ent)  amount 
to  33b,(j^3l.  1  Is.  bd.  exclusive  of  21,2CX)1.  3  jier  cent  consols  subscribed 
in  stock. 

*  The  .suras  paid  and  voted  amount  to  10v5.27fih  28.  4d  ;  by  which 
relief  has  been  afforded  to  2l40oflicers,  and  privates  wounded  or  dis¬ 
abled,  and  to  570  w  idows,  orphans,  parents,  or  others  relatives  ot  those 
killed  in  his  Marsty’s  srrxicc  :  honorary  gratuities  have  also  been  con¬ 
ferred  in  153  instances  of  suix’cssfnJ  exertions  of  valor  or  merit.* 

*  A  considerable  number  of  claims,  arising  from  various  actions  are 
still  expected:  particularly  from  tlie  relatives  of  more  than  400  of  the 
brave  men  who  fell  in  the  late  glorious  engagements  off  Tralalgar  and 
FtrroL’ 

It  ii  impossible  to  peruse  these  pages  without  emotion ;  we 
cannot  but  glory  in  the  country  of  our  nativity,  Bui  wc  have 
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Fajt  f()lluw«  on  thr  clcud  of  night’s  dark  noon, 

Ai»d  bright  the  tina  of  hiav’n  begin  to  blaxc; 

\Vhik  o’er  the  misty  mountain’s  head,  the  moon 
Pours,  ill  asireauiing  tiiKHl,  her  silver,  rays. 

‘While,  oil  the  dimpling  pool,  her  radiance  plays. 

Where  shadows  taimly  glimmering,  shadows  mar; 

And  cle.ir  the  cottage  window,  to  the  gaze 
Ul  solitary  waiid'rer,  gleaming,  far 
Up  yonder  gnen  hill  side,  apjiears  a  glittering  star. 

1  he  poor  man,  here,  in  convcr.se  with  the  sky, 
lijliold  !  emaptur'd  o’er  the  uplands  stray  ; 

His  Uisom  swells,  he  hcaxe.slhc  trei]aent  sigh. 

And  teals  .start  sudden,  ere  he  well  knows  why. 

*li.s  Nature  melts  him — urging  to  dtcay, 

1’hro’  all  her  works,  she  p<mr'.  the  weary  groan  ; 

Yea,  all  the.*^  orbs  that  burn  in  blight  array. 

He  marks  them  all  in  glor)'  rolling  on, 

Totliai  dark  goal  where  drear  Oblivion  spreads  his  throne. 

*  And  thou,  my  soul !’  he  cries,  ‘  shah  thou  sun’ive, 

‘When,  quench  d  in  yeais,  these  living  tires  shall  fade  ? 

*  Yes.  in  immortal  vigiuir  thou  shah  live, 

*  And  soar  iind  sing  w  nen  cv’ry  star  is  fled, 

*  For  so  hath  God— Gon  thy  Redeemer  said  : 

‘  A  higher  tong,  than  seraph’s,  shall  be  thine, 

*  Yea,  thv/  in  n.ouUl'ring  clay  thi.s  flesh  be  laid, 

‘  These  very  bps,  w'ith  energy  divine, 

*  Hcav’a’s  high  resounding  harp,  in  holy  hymns  shall  join.* 

-  pp.  'iy— 32. 


Aft  XVII.  Designs  for  Elegant  and  %mall  EiJimt,  calculated  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  Persons  of  moderate  and  of  ample  FuriuiiCi 
carefully  sn.died  and  thrown  inti)  Perfipeciive.  'I'o  which  is  added,  a 
general  Estimate  of  the  probable  Exprnce  attending  the  e.\ecuiion  of 
each  design.  By  E.  Giflbrd,  Architect.  Royal  4io,  Plates  2(i, 
Price  ll.  1  Is,  6d.  J.  Taylor,  1806, 

'^HIS  volume  nppears  tinder  a  considerable  disadvantage,  as 
^  it  includes  the  second  part  of  a  ‘  series  of  select  Architecture,* 
of  which  the  Jlist  part,  is  only  ‘  in  furwaidneiw  for  publication.* 
It  is  true,  that  eueb  design,  in  a  work  of  ibis  nature,  is  a  distinct 
and  individual  at  tide,  yet  in  tracing  tbe  complete  suite,  a  Re¬ 
viewer,  and  we  piesume  a  purchaser,  becomes  more  advanta¬ 
geous  ly  Hcouaintid  wiili  t’ e  author’s  mode  of  eoneeption,  his 
])Cenliar  style,  and  his  attention  to  xhv pt  opi  ictics  e.xacled  by  his 
profession.  \\  e  sluill,  iliercibie,  only  apprize  oiir  renders,  that 
this  second  pint  consists  of  ten  I'difices,  the  elevations  of  which 
are  dUiiucily  shewn  in  iwo  views/ the  froiu  and  back  front,  ua 
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fAirrf  KrjK.r«  0/ “ 

„p,ratc  plates :  .“tAroKlg'iltesc  vie«s  into 

prcsiMit  eoriecily  a\ii>ousli  tl.is  m«y  be  ot  no 

Hill  possess  «\ic>n  structures  ot  eoirsidi  rnb  e 

woineiii  lu  *  A.^ris.^he  diftereucc  becomes  seuMble 

extent,  or  ..iJjys  sausfaclory  to  tlte  proprietor, 

to  the  eye,  '»  '1,^  jmtlior  bas  siutlietl  novelty  ofex- 

lntbe>lestgnsbetoi<-  to  itiicrnnl  (economy. 

tcrnal  tWese  cottaces  do  not  enjoy  tbem- 

mijnt  oUarncIer  of  »U  tlic  and  fi«*  place.  muM 

luve  chimntes,  tlr.  •  •  .  contrivances  lor  conttabnu 

,  plyssins,  a..a  bu*  „,y  add  that  his ‘Geuertn. 

or  disnuismg  ibtm.  mention  of  the  probable  expem^  ol 

f”"  " 

pounds,  exclusive  ol  carriage.  _ ^ _  _ _ 

i^n.XVin. 

l  und.  established  at  U^a  s  v 

pp.7ii.  Price  7s.  Od.  details  commence 

epms  report  is  ‘‘‘'/J"''/  I’t  i?,l«;re«i»ter  of  a  nx.st  me- 

1  aitb  the  l-2tb  March  ^  v,,,;,  ,l,e  unrivalled  inmnpbs 

, nor.ahle  and  illustrious  l)cno|  ,^  ^.^^  gratitude.  It 

ol  llrkisb  valour,  ami  ,i,e  Gazette,  the  proceedings  ol 

•  The  subscriptions  subscribed 

33b.ti93l.  Us.  Bd.  escl«s.veof  -1,-00  i 

’Tbe'sums  paid  and  voted  amount  to  ‘^^^.^woun’ded  or  dis- 

rriii  ha,rcn"  fforded  to  relatives  of  tho^ 

ablcd,  and  to  -VO  widows.  ?tpha  >  gratuities  l.ave  also  con- 

killed  in  bis  Ma  esty  s  serv  ice  •  *  of  valor  or  merit. 

femd  in  153  instances  of  sui'cc.^  -  f^om  various  actioiii  a 

•A  conside-rable  number  ot  clai^.  of  more  than  of  the 

still  expected:  particularly  ft""'  engagements  oft  IraUgar 

brave  men  who  fell  tri  the  late  gio 

1,  ■„  f,„p„«iwc  'J 
cannot  but  glory  m  the  cou  y 


Fast  Sfrmons* 


T4« 

neeH  to  be  particularly  cautious  lest  our  gratitude  to  Ood  l>e  lotif 
ill  the  tumult  ot*  patriotic  exultation,  and  our  prayers  and  linmi- 
liaiionft  be  superseded  by  national  vain  ^lory  and  sell’ de|H‘nden(*e. 
It  is  particularly  nc('es'*ary,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  *  search  niai 
tee  v^hether  there  Ix'  aay  rvii  naif  m:  the  examination 

vould  h<*  a  ronsi  lei  able  antidote  to  pride;  and  we  sincerely 
wish  it  might  l>e  an  incentive  to  relonnalion. 


FAST  SEUMONS. 

Art.  XIX.  Repentance  and  Reform,  the  only  ground  of  Divine  Fat^ur 
A  Sermon  prracli.‘d  at  Tilbury,  Essex,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  Id, 
IStX);  being  I  lie  Day  appointed  tt>r  a  general  East.  By  the  Rev. 
Sir  Ad.im  Gordon,  Bart,  &c.  pp.  3y.  Ericc  Is.  bd.  Kivingions,  ibtX). 

AN  unscriptiiral  notion  is  intimated  in  this  title,  which,  however,  the 
^  sermon  does  not  avow.  It  laments  our  departed  statesman  in  ani¬ 
mated  language,  expatiates  on  his  merits,  and  condemns,  with  just  ve¬ 
hemence,  several  prevalent  vices  in  dirt'creni  cl.is^es  ot  the  community. 
It  lx*ir.iys  a  lew  bicinishes  which  we  have  neither  room  nor  incliiiaiiou  to 
r\oiii'C,  but  which  a  political  or  eccU  siastical  antagoniNt  wouKl  readily  de¬ 
tect  ;  and  some  rather  trrilnl  allusions,  which  are  injudiciously  re¬ 
tained  in  a  printed  sermon,  however  locally  just  and  expedient. 


Art.  XX.  Christian  Sympathy  weeping  over  the  Calamities  of  Ifar, 
A  Sermon  preached  at  I’ell-Street -Ma  ting,  HatclilF- Highway, 
Feb. 'iti,  I8(X);  t)eing  the  Day  appointed  for  a  Fast,  &:c.  By  Thoi! 
Cloutt.  pp. ‘25.  Price  Is.  Ba)ncs,  IbCXi. 

WHOLESOME  doctrines,  and  Interesting  sentiments,  are  here  dis¬ 
played  in  handsome.  p*rspicuous  l.inguage.  We  suN|H*ct  the 
preacher  to  lx*  yet  in  his  novitiate,  and  therefore  presume  to  advise  him 
to  employ  his  re*i|>ectable  talents,  in  the  eulture  of  principles  rather 
than  ot  orn.imrnts,  and  to  think  every  dist'onrse  deticir  nt,  wliich  is  not 
calculated  to  make  Known  the  Redeemer,  ‘  for  the  obedience  ot  laith.’ 


Art.  XXL  The  Picture  and  Duty  of  Hrilain,  in  the  present  alarming 
Crisis:  a  Discourse  deliveied  in  the  Indeprudent- Meeting  House, 
Whiting  Street.  Bury  St.  Ediiuimb,  Feb.  *20,  IhtK),  &c.  tcc.  By 
Ch.irles  Dewhirst,  pp  2i}.  Price  Is.  Williams,  IbOti. 

iN  this  discourse,  the  style  of  which  is  generally  suitable,  dignified,  and 
tiiergetic,  the  preacher  |H)ints  out.  as  the  Picture  of  Britain,  her 
adiantagrs  atul  ex*  elleneii*s,  her  defects  and  dangers,  with  much 
spirit  and  inip.ini.ihiv  ;  .ukI  eiii*»rces  tlic  Duly  of  hniniliation.  in  the  waf 
ol  suh.iiis>ion,  jKiutence,  and  pra)er.  I  h  s<nii<>n  is  rot  free  troiA 
t.*Qlt5j  but  ii  isi  oil  ihc  whole,  cieuitable  to  the  aulhi  c’»  ubdities. 
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Art.  XXII.  American  Amiah,  or  a  Chronological  History  of  Anifnn^ 

fnnn  its  Di^^covcry  in  i  -lp'i  to  180(i.  *2  vois.  hy  Abirl  lioiincs,  D.D* 

A.A.S.  S.Ii.S.  8vo.  pp.  ^81.  Cambridge  (New  England)  1805. 

^PHE  history  of.  the  rise  and  settlement  of  nations  is  highly  interesting 
^  to  the  human  mind,  but  ihc  origin  of  those  on  the  Old  Continent, 
nith  the  exception  of  some  ineniioued  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  is  cuvc<* 
lopc^i  in  the  shailes  ot  m^  iiiologv  jnd  tabie  ;  n)r  can  the  curiou**  be  gra» 
(iried  with  any  distinct  account  of  ilkeir  progress,  in  ihe  early  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  colouiza  lion.  I  hc  case,  however,  isditferent  with  respect  to 
the  nuKlern  and  ciNiliml  inhabitants  ot  the  New  Continent.  For  more 
than  three  hundred  years  siticr  its  discovery,. it  has  been  receiving  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  popul.it  itui  from  Furopc.  It  has  already  been  the  theatre  of 
great  actions  and  events;  and  a  new  empire  h.as  arisen  in  it,  whoso 
inriuence  on  the  commerce  and  relations  of  oilser  nations,  is  rapidly 
inrreasing.  I'he  events  which  have  taken  place  in  this  New  W'orld, 
subsequently  to  its  iliscovery,  may  now  be  accurately  asccrtaiited, 
unblended  with  such  legendary  tales,  as  have  darkened  and  distorted  the 
e.'irly  annals  of  most  naiiiins.  Lo<  iil  histories  of  particular  |>ortions  of 
America,  have  bet'u  given  by  a  variety  of  writers,  out  no  aitrmfK  had 
been  made  to  furuisli  the  outline  of  its  entire  history.  To  .supply  tiiis 
desidrra  um  is  the  object  of  the  present  work,  in  which  Dr.  Ho  mes  hai 
adopted  a  clironohvgical  form,  and  by  this  means,  avoiding  all  extraneout 
m.nter  he  has  (xdlccted  into  this  elostdy  printed  volume,  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  i  hat  certain  jiersons  w'ould  have  extended  to  three.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  I).  when  Columbus  made  bis  firV  voyage,  he  hat 

arranged,  ij^uicr  each  year,  the  events  which  occurrcAl  in  every  part  of 
fhe  western  continent.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangemcnr,  the  narrative 
ot  di'-tinei  parts  and  setilemenis  is  disjoine  I  and  broken,  but  it  jx^ssesset 
the  advantage  of  giving  an  orderly  and  chronological  view  ot  the  gradual 
progress  made  in  tlie  discovery  of  America,  and  the  csUblishiucnt  of 
Euro|)ean  settlements. 

Ill  a  sliort  and  modest  prefn'C,  Dr.  Holmes  professes,  that  '  it  hai 
been  unitormly  his  aim  to  trace  fact?,  as  much  as  possible,  to  their 
Source  ’  I'hc  sincerity  of  this  profession  is  provixl  by  the  rc  tereiiccii  to 
original  writ<*rs,  which  are  unusually  numerous.  Authorities  and 
Vouchers  in  the  form  of  notes,  are  properly  subjoined  to  almost  every 
pjge,  and  they  evince  the  extent  ot  ti»e  undertaking,  as  well  as  the  fidelity, 
diligence,  and  acx'uracy  ot  the  autiior.  'I'hc  plan  which  he  had  pro- 
y  cird,  appears  to  be  w'cll-e  xixiued.  In  plain  and  unornamentrd  lan¬ 
guage,  he  ha.s  given  a  eoneisr,  luminous,  and  undisgiiistd  statement 
ot  tacts.  His  style  is  respectably  free  from  solecisms.  His  mode  of 
Writing  is  neither  declain.itory  nor  diftnsivc  :  he  has  noi  produced, 
under  the  name  ot  history,  a  tiorid  coBi[K)sitioii,  in  which  the  hdelity  of 
Uirration  (KU'asionally  yields  to  the  harmony  of  diction,  or  the  charms  of 
«tn  antithesis;  iieiiher  has  lie  combined  distant  incidents  and  events,  to 
Support  a  favourite  theory,  nor  attrinmed  th^m  to  fictitious  or  inapplica¬ 
ble  eau‘*es  ;  hut  he  has  pursued  the  proper  province  ot  annals  in  collec¬ 
ting  a  rich  fund  of  information,  to  acqu  lini  his  rcadc;^  with  llic  real 
Course  and  cuntciuporary  state  of  occutrvnccs. 
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Art.  XXII.  Amerkan  Amiaht  or  a  Chroncrlogical  History  of  Anifxirl^ 

fnnn  its  Di^overy  in  i  tp'i  to  lyCK).  ‘2  vois.  Ky  AbicI  lit^incs,  D.D* 
H  pp.  -481 .  Cambridge  (New  England)  1805. 

'PHE  history  of  the  rise  and  settlement  ot"  nations  is  highly  interesting 
^  loilic  human  mind,  but  ilic  origin  of  those  on  the  Old  Continent, 
with  the  exception  of  some  mentioiicd  in  the  sacred  scripiiires,  is  enve¬ 
lope.!  in  the  shades  of  tnyiht.logv  jnd  table  ;  n  >r  can  the  curious  be  gra- 
tiried  with  any  distinct  account  of  ilieir  progress,  in  the  early  state  ot  so¬ 
ciety  and  colon  iz.i  lion.  I  ho  case,  however,  isditierent  with  respect  lo 
the  nuKlem  and  cisilized  inhabitants  of  the  New  Coiuinrnt.  For  more 
than  three  hundred  years  since  its  discovery,, it  has  been  rerTiving  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  popuUtitui  from  Europe,  it  has  already  been  the  theatre  of 
great  actions  and  events;  and  a  new  empire  has  arisen  in  it,  whoso 
influence  on  the  commerce  and  relations  of  ollwr  nations,  is  rapidly 
inrreasing.  'I'he  events  which  have  taken  place  in  this  New  W'orld, 
subsequently  to  its  iliscovery,  may  now  he  accurately  ascertained, 
unblended  with  such  legendary  tales,  as  have  darkened  and  distorted  the 
early  annals  ot  most  nations.  Loi  al  histories  .*t  particular  |H>rtions  of 
America,  have  bet'n  given  by  a  variety  of  writers,  but  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  furnish  the  outline  of  its  entire  history.  To  .supply  this 
drsidera  urn  is  the  objtxt  of  the  present  work,  in  wliich  Dr.  Ho  incs  hat 
adupieda  chronoU>gical  form,  and  by  this  means,  avoiding  all  extraneous 
inaiUT  he  has  collected  into  this  closely  printed  volume,  a  mass  ot  in¬ 
formation  that  certain  j)ersons  would  have  extended  to  thrw.  Begin- 
nin;;  with  :\.  1).  14t)2,  when  Columbus  made  bis  first  voyage,  lie  has 
arranged,  iiiuler  each  year,  the  events  which  occurrckl  in  every  part  of 
the  western  continent,  in  consetpieiiee  of  this  arrangemenr,  tlte  narrative 
of  distinct  parts  and  settlements  is  disjoine  1  and  broken,  biU  it  jiossessef 
the  advantage  of  giving  an  orderly  and  chronological  view'  ot  the  gradual 
progress  made  in  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  esublishiucnt  of 
Euro|)ean  settlements. 

Ill  a  short  and  modest  prefai'C,  Dr.  Holmes  professes,  tliat  *  it  has 
brt'ti  unitormly  his  aim  to  trace  fact?,  as  much  as  possible,  to  their 
Source  ’  I'hc  sincerity  <»f  this  profession  is  provtxl  by  the  rr-tereuccs  lo 
originni  writers,  which  are  unusually  numerous.  Authorities  and 
Vouchers  in  the  form  of  notes,  are  properly  subjoined  to  almost  everjr 
page,  and  they  evince  the  extent  of  tlie  undertaking,  as  well  as  the  fidelity, 
diligence,  and  accuracy  ot  the  author.  'I'hc  plan  which  he  had  pro- 
jeried,  appears  to  be  well-ex<xuied.  In  plain  and  unornamentrd  lan¬ 
guage,  lie  ba.s  given  a  concise,  luminous,  and  uiulisgnised  statement 
of  tacts.  His  stvle  is  respectably  free  from  solecisms.  His  mode  of 
Writing  is  neither  declain  iiory  nor  diftiisivc  :  he  has  not  produced. 
Under  the  name  ot  history,  a  llorid  coai{x>sitioii,  in  which  the  hdeliiy  of 
Uirration  occasionally  yields  to  the  harmony  of  diction,  or  the  charms  of 
tin  antithesis;  neither  has  he  combined  distant  incidents  and  events,  to 
tuppijrt  a  favourite  theory,  nor  attrinuted  th^m  to  fictitious  or  inapplica¬ 
ble  eau'^;?  ;  hut  he  has  pursued  the  proper  province  of  annals  in  collec¬ 
ting  a  rich  fund  of  information,  tti  acqu  tint  his  rcadc;;#  with  the  real 
Course  aud  contemporary  state  of  occuirwnccs. 
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The  prrvnt  volume  brings  down  the  annals  of  America  to  tl^c  rero. 
lution  under  William  and  Mary.  Its  chronological  form,  -and  the  great 
f^ujntity  of  matter  condensed  in  it,  render  it  not  very  susceptible  of  am- 
lyds  or  ahridgeimnt ;  but  as  it  is,  at  prewnl,  little  known  here,  wc  ihall 
;di:.trac't  from  it  a  sketch  of  the  early  progress  of  discovery  and  colo¬ 
nization  in  America. 

Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genwse,  hoping  to  find  a  jxissiigc  to  India 
by  the  western  ocean,  after  experiem  ing  many  painful  delays,  received 
a  cotnmission  from  I’erdinand  and  ls;ibclla,  king  and  tjueen  of  Spain,  to 
inake  a  voyage  of  discovery.  On  the  third  day  of  August,  14^,  tc 
ftdili'd  from  I'alos,  in  Spain,  with  three  vessels  and  ninety  men,  on  a 
voy.age  the  most  grand  and  daring  in  its  design,  and  tlic  most  important 
in  its  result,  of  any  that  had  ever  U'cn  attempted.  la;aving  the  Canary 
islands  on  the  6th  of  September,  he  observed  on  the  14th  a  variation  of 
the  cum{Yass  toward  the  west,  which  greatly  alaimed  his  mariners.  On 
the  1*4^111  of  October,  w  hen  the  crews  were  clamorous  and  ready  to  mu¬ 
tiny,  he  discovered  laiul,  wliicli  pnn  ed  to  be  Guauahana,  one  o{  lire  Ba¬ 
hama  islands,  which  he  named  San  S;ilviKlor^.  On  the  )5lh  of  the 
fcime  month  he  fH^covered  t'ubii,  and  on  December  6th,  arrived  at  an 
island  called  by  tiu*  natives,  llayti,  whicli,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom  by 
uliieh  he  was  employed,  he  named  Hispaniola.  Here,  through  the 
carelessness  of  his  sailors,  one  of  his  ships  was  lost,  on  which  occasion  he 
received  the  most  friendly  assistance  from  the  natives.  An  Indian  ca- 
litjue  or  prince,  sent  his  subjrcts  to  save  what  they  could  from  the 
wrevk,  and  placed  armed  men  to  guard  the  gocxls  preserved,  who  stood 
by  them  *  all  day  ami  all  night.’  ‘  All  the  |K*oplc,’  says  the  admiral, 

*  lamented  as  if  our  loss  had  concerned  them  much.’  Such  were  the 
people  de^lined  to  be  s|K*edily  exterminated,  by  llie  rapacity  and  cruelly 
ol  the  Spaniards,  l^caving  3H  men  in  a  fort  erected  oy  the  har- 
b<nir  which  he  called  Navidad,  Columbus  sailed  for  Sjwin  in  January 
IdcKl,  and  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  arrived,  March  the  t5lh,  at  Palos, 
wluTe  he  was  rreci\ed  w  ith  the  highest  toke  ns  ot  honour  by  the  king  and 
<jiK-en.  t)n  thc'i5th  of  Septtmlx  r,  iie  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  his  second 
voyage,  with  three  ships  of  war  and  fourteen  caravels,  furnished  with  all 
necessaries  for  settlement  or  eoiKjuest,  and  having  on  board  l.'i(K)  people, 
ionio  ot  whom  were  of  Uu*  Inst  families  in  Spain.  On  lx)rd*s  day,  No¬ 
vember  tl)c  3d,  he  discovered  and  named  Dotniivica,  one  ot  the  Cariblx'C 
islands  ;  and  soon  after  Marigalniue,  Guadaloupe,  and  50  other  islands, 
in  his  run  to  Navid.id,  where  he  arrived  Xoveniber  the  !28lh,  but  tlic 
U^rt  w  as  demolished,  and  not  a  Spaniard  to  lx*,  st  cn.  iW  their  licentious 
ixiiiduct,  they  had  drawn  u|H>n  themselves  the  resentmeiii  and  attack  ot 
ihc  natives,  and  had  all  miserably  p<*rished.  Sailing  to  another  part  of 
Hispaniola,  Columbus  foimdcil  the  tir^t  town  built  by  Kuroix-ans  in  the 
New  World,  which,  in  lionour  of  the  ijueen  of  Castile,  he  named 
lval)clla.  Leaving  Peter  Margaritc,  with  300  foot  and  14  horse,  torc- 
diKTc  the  isl.ind  to  the  olHcliciice  id  their  Catholic  majesties,  C.'olumbut 
sai Ini  for  Cuba  in  I4t)i,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  discovered  Jamaica, 
where  he  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  natives.  Uctiimiug  to 
Hisp.nnk)la,  he  met  Ifs  brother  Bartholomew,  after  a  wparation  ot  thir- 
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fffb  months;  and  found,  Mru  during  his  absence,  the  ontragmns  con-* 
duct  ot  the  Spnlards,  had  |  *)Ci»kod  four  ot*  ihr  sovercivins  of  the  islaiKi, 
(u  unifc  'viili  thru*  suhjr,.  *  to  drive  v>ul  Iht  ir  invaders.  Columbus, 
marching  first  n,i;ain>t  a  ca£K)ur,  v^bo  had  killed  ICi  S^Kiniards,  easily 
sul)diK*vl  iutu  ;  and  sent  several  of  hU, subjects  prisoners  to  Spain.  'J“he 
uiiMil>d«’<!^d  ca/iqur>  shewing  a  determination  in  Myd,  to  destroy,  if 
posdhle,  the  Spanish  colony,  C'olinubus  waged  war  against  them,  with 
*  Jut}  (  hristiuHit  20  horses,  and  as  many  dogs.*  The  Indian  anny, 
though  100, IKK)  in  number,  was  soon  subdued,  and  the  whole  island  re- 
ducr'd.  Columbus  imposed  a  severe  tribute  on  all  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  above  tburtccii  years  of  age.  In  the  province  of  Cibao,  where  gold 
was  found,  each  person  was  to  pay  a  hawk's  bell  •  full  of  gold  dust  every 
(hrrf  months;  every  other  inhabitant  of  the  island,  2^  pounds  clf 
cotton.  Columbus  returned  to  Spain  in  14(^,  leaving  the  govern inetit 
of  Hispaniola  to  his  brother  Rariholoine%v,  who,  this  year,  sent  300 
Indians  as  slaves  to  Spain.  Tliis  was  in  compliance  with  the  mandate  of 
their  Catholic  majesliea,  who  had  ordered,  that  whoever  killed  a  Spa¬ 
niard  should  lx*  sent  to  '»pain.  (.)n  the  credit  of  Herrera  it  is  asserted, 
that,  in  consequence  of  tfie  Spanish  invasion,  one*tbird  ot  tlie  wretched 
inhabitants  of  Hayti  had  already  perished  ! 

In  May  14^6,  John  Cabot,  and  his  son  Sebastian,  saiicd  from  Bristol, 
in  two  caravels,  with  a  commission  from  Henry  VJI.  I  hey  made  land 
thc'ilih  of  June,  which  is  supjwscd  to  have  b^n  part  of  the  island  ot* 
Newfoundland.  Continuing  their  course  wcstwardly,  they  soon  reached 
the  continent,  and  sailed  along  tl>e  coa.st  northwardly  to  the  latitude  of 
07  degrees.  De.s|>airing  to  find  the  desired  passage  *  to  India'  in  that 
direction,  they  sailed  back  along  thecoiistas  far  as  Florida,  and  returned 
to  Knglaiid.  Thus  the  continent  of  America  first  discovered,  in  a 
voyage  |)cifornied  uiulcr  a  commission  from  the  English  crown ;  but, 
ihrijugh  a  singular  succession  of  causes,  sixty  one  years  elapsed  from  thi» 
discovery,  before  the  English  attempted  to  colonize  the  country. 

Columbus  sailed  from  Spain  on  his  third  voyage  at  the*  end  of  May 
149^,  with  six  ships.  On  the  1st  ot  July  he  discovered  Trinidad,  and 
on  the  1st  of  August  the  contitient  at  'I'crra  Firma.  Sailing  200  league's 
on  this  coast  to  Cajx?  V'cla,  he  discovered  many  islands,  and  returned  to 
Hispaniola.  This  year,  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  which  had  been  tbunded  ia 
the  preceding,  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  settlemcnu. 

1  he  gold  remitted  to  Europe,  stimulated  private  person*  to  make 
equipments  at  their  own  expense.  Among  the  earliest  of  thc‘j*c  adven¬ 
turers  was  .\lonso  de  Ojeda,  a  gnllnnt  officer,  who  bad  sailed  with  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  his  first  voyage.  Patronised  by  the  bishop  of  Badajos.  and 
a’ided  by  the  merchants  of  Seville,  he  sailed  from  St.  Mary's,  in  Spain, 
on  the  20th  of  May  14C)9,  W'ith  six  ships.  Amerigo  VcspiMci,  a  Fliiren- 
tinc  gentleman  skilful  in  navigation,  acrompaii’ied  him.  They  discxncred 
bnd  in  5^  north  latitude  on  the  coiist  of  Paria,  and  proceeded 
a*  far  as  Cape  Vela.  They  ranged  a  great  extent  of  coast,  lK*yond  that 
on  which  Columbus  had  touched.  Amerigo,  by  the  early  publk'ation  of 
his  voyage,  was  erroneously  supposed  to  l>c  the  disrinerer  ot  the  con- 
*iu<-’nt,  which  not  long  alter  unjustly  obtained  his  name,  and  has  ever 


^  A  small  bell  attached  to  baw  ks  in  falcoury. 
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The  prrvnt  volume  brings  down  the  annnls  of  America  to  tlic  reto- 
lutioii  under  William  and  Mary.  Its  chronological  t'orm,  -and  the  great 
(quantity  ot  matter  condensed  in  it,  render  it  not  very  su^cqxiblc  of  im, 
lyds  or  ahridgeirR'iit ;  but  as  it  is,  at  present,  little  knowm  here,  we  shall 
abstract  from  it  a  skctcli  ul  the  early  progress  of  discovery  and  colo¬ 
nization  in  America. 

Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  hoping  to  find  a  jxissiige  to  Indii 
by  the  western  ocean,  atler  experiem  ing  many  painful  delays,  received 
a  commission  from  Ferdinand  and  ls;ibella,  king  and  tjueen  of  Spain,  to 
make  a  voyage  of  discovery.  On  the  third  day  of  August,  14^,  te 
fwiili'd  trom  l^alos,  in  Spain,  with  three  vessels  and  ninety  men,  on  a 
voy.igr  the  ntost  grand  and  daring  in  its  design,  and  tire  most  important 
in  its  result,  of  any  that  had  ever  U'en  attempted,  laraving  the  Canary 
Islands  on  the  6th  of  September,  he  observed  on  the  14th  a  variation  of 
tlu*  t'uinjwss  toward  the  west,  which  greatly  alaimed  his  mariners.  On 
ihc  l‘-2ih  of  October,  when  the  crews  were  clamorous  and  ready  to  mu¬ 
tiny,  he  discovered  laivl,  which  proved  to  be  Guanahana,  one  tlic  Ba¬ 
hama  islaiulf,  which  he  nameil  San  S;tlviKlor*.  On  the  }5lh  of  the 
it.ime  fiiiiiith  he  rli'.covcred  C'ubii.  and  on  December  6ih,  arrived  at  an 
island  called  by  tiie  natives,  llayti,  which,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom  by 
which  he  was  employed,  he  named  Hispaniola.  Here,  through  the 
carelessne  ss  of  his  saiU»rs,  one  of  his  ships  wms  lost,  on  which  occasion  be 
rcceixed  the  most  friendly  assistance  from  the  natives.  An  Indian  ca- 
lUpie  or  prince,  .sent  his  subjects  to  save  what  they  could  from  the 
wrevk,  and  placed  armed  men  to  guard  the  gocxls  preserved,  who  stood 
by  them  *  all  day  ami  all  night.’  ‘  All  the  jx-oplc,’  says  the  admiral, 

*  kimrntcd  as  if  our  loss  h.id  concerned  them  mm  h.’  Such  were  the 
people  destined  to  be  sjK'cdily  extcrmitiated,  by  the  rapacuy  and  cruelly 
€4  the  Spaniards.  liCaving  3H  men  in  a  fort  erected  oy  the  har- 
b<nir  which  he  called  Navidad,  Columbus  sailed  for  Sjuin  in  January 
14tKl,  and  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  arrived,  March  the.  I5th,  at  l*alos, 
ulwre  he  was  rccei\ed  w  ith  the  highest  tokens  of  honour  by  the  king  and 
i|iK-en.  i)n  thc25ih  of  Sepltmlw  r,  iic  sailed  trom  Cailiz  on  his  second 
voyage,  with  three,  ships  of  war  and  fourteen  caravels,  lurnished  with  all 
necessaries  for  settlement  or  comjurst,  and  having  on  board  IMK)  people, 
tome  ot  whom  were  of  tiie  l)est  families  in  Spain.  On  lx)rd*s  day,  No¬ 
vember  iIk!  3d,  he  discovered  and  named  Dominica,  one  of  the  CaribU'C 
blamls  ;  and  S4)on  after  M.irigalntue,  GuadaUnipe,  aiul  50  other  idands, 
in  his  run  to  Navitl.id,  where  he  airiveil  November  the  28th,  but  tlie 
Uitt  w  as  demolished,  and  not  a  Spaniard  to  lx*,  seen.  Jlv  their  licentious 
<\4idu(t,  they  had  drawn  U|K>n  themselves  the  resentment  and  attack  of 
the  natives,  and  h.ad  all  miserably  pi*rishrd.  Sailing  to  another  part  of 
Hispaniola,  Columbus  founded  the  tir^t  town  built  by  Kuroix-ans  in  the 
New  World,  which,  in  honour  of  the  spiccn  of  Castile,  he  named 
IsalKlla.  Leaving  I’ctcr  Margaritc,  with  300  foot  and  14  hi>rse,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  isKind  to  the  oUdience  of  their  Catholic  m.ajesiies,  C.’olurobut 
sai Ini  for  Cuba  in  14oi,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  discovered  Jamaica, 
where  he  met  with  inm  h  opposition  from  the  natives.  Reluming  to 
Hl'ij'^iniola,  hr  met  Ifs  brother  Ikirtholomew,  after  a  s<.‘paration  ot  ibir- 


It  is  oltcn  called  Cal  Island,  in  maj>s. 
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««  months ;  and  .ound,  -h  a  iala.-l. 

riotlheS,K..d.rd..l«d,  invader,.  Columbu,. 

tUic  W..1.  Vdlcd  l(j  Six.ma.d,.  c«,.  y 

™  ,n ’lin?  a  piisoHcrs  to  siwio.  I  lie 

unnilaln'''  ci/-'<ini*  •  ^(•.o.iuibus  waited  war  against  tbcin,  with 

'Ilf.  Spanish  colon) ,  t  ol«>"  The  Indian  anny, 

!^X)  ChriMu/is,  20  ^  subjued,  and  tlie  whole  island  re- 

,ho..gino0.lKK)  Ul  „„3„,he  inhabiiauts.  who 

duci-d.  CoUinibus  “  ,,,  ,j,e  province  of  Cibao,  where  gold 

,cre  above  fourlceu  y;- f  a  hawk's  bell  *  full  of  gold 

,hrre  mooihs ;  every  leaving  the  govermneiil 

«a.on.  Columbus  returned  this  year,  sent  300 

of  Hi.paiiiola  to  his  compliance  with  the  mandaw  of 

Indians  as  slaves  to  Spai  .  ordered,  that  whoever  killed  a  Spa- 

their  C.alholic  majestic*,  who  h^  assert^. 

inhabi.antsof  Hayti  had  aheady  ijr.^ 

In  May  l-»yf).  J?bn  Cabot,  an 

in  two  caravels,  with  a  commis  idand  ot 

tke  idlh  of  June,  w  hich  wcstwardlv,  they  soon  reached 

Newfoun.llaiid.  Commu uig  their  «  „„„iiwardlv  to  the  latitude  of 

,he  continent,  and  Hl'd  passage  ‘  to  India  in  that 

07  degrees  ,t  coast  as  fir  as  Florida, 

dirfcnou,  they  sailed  bsitk  *  S  America  was  first  discnvepcd,  in  a 
to  Kngland.  1  bus  the  con  me  .  from  the  English  crown;  but, 

voyage  jici formed  under  ^  sixty  one  years  elapsed  from  lhi» 

.lifougl,  a  the  country, 

discovery,  before  the  Eng  *  I  voyage  at  the  end  of  May 

Columbus  sailed  ^  Tulv  he  discovered  Irinidad,  and 

1498,  with  six  ships.  f)n  the  1  Firma.  Sailing  ‘A)0  leagues 

™Thi  I.. •”*  '"'irJS 

on  this  coast  to  Cai>e  \  cki,  Oomineo,  which  had  been  founded  la 

Hispaniola.  This  year,  lEeci  y  •  Spani''!*  settlements- 

the  preceding,  was  made  the  tapi  private  persons  to  make 

Ae  gold  remitted  to  Euro^, 

equipments  at  ihcir  own  expe  •  officer  who  bad  sailnl  with  Co- 
lurcrs  was  Alonso  de  Gjcda,  a  p  ‘  *  bishop  of  Hadajos.  and 

lumbus  in  his  first  voyage.  to  ciilcd  from  St.  Mary*».  i”  Spam, 
aided  by  the  merchants  of  Amerigo  VcspiHci,  a  Floren- 

on  the  20ih  of  May  141)9*  six  f  firy  diicxivcred 

line  gemleman  skilful  in  navignnon,ac<^P^^^^^  proceeded 

land  -m  5-  north  latitude  on  Uyond  that 

-s*”-  Mrs -r: 

*  A  small  bell  aiuched  to  hawks  m  faiconty. 
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»incc,  b}*  iinirffvM  consent,  been  mllcd  AMfRfCS.  If'  priority  of 
cosrry  »hunld  <  onirr  the  title,  Coluinbti&  hiin»clt  uiuftt  yield  to  Cabot. 

In  13(X)  V'inernt  Vanrz  Pinzou  sailed  Iroin  Talas  with  tour  lariveb. 
lie  'itcxxl  boldly  to  the  south,  and  u.ia  tlte  first  Spiuii.iid  who  pa\9L‘ii  the 

equinoctial  line,  lie  discus cred  Cape  Augustine,  in  eight  degrees  south 

latiUHle,  and,  siting  to  the  iu»rth-w’cst,  found  and  named  tlie  river  of 
the  Amazons.  1  he  fertile  district,  *  on  the  confines  of  whieh  TitiZon 
Btopinnl  short,*  w'us  icon  more  fully  discovered  by  I*cdro  Alvarez  Cabral, 
V‘hi»  hod  been  tent  by  the  kiitg  of  Portugal  with  13  .ships  to  the  iCait  In- 
die*,  htaiiding  far  to  the  westward  to  avoid  the  calms  on  thtCuinea 
Bhort,  he  accidentally  discovered  land  in  lO^  aoutli  latitude,  aixl 
coasted  that  |>art  of  Smith  America  which  has  since  lieen  called  Brazil. 
In  this  year  Ccdtinibus,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  ene  mies,  w*.\s  sent 
in  i'hains  to  S|>ain,  by  iiovadtlb  the  new'  judge  and  governor  of  Hi»> 
Ikinirda.  Cas^^ar  dc  Cortercal,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  sailed  from 
Lisbon  with  tw'o  ships,  at  bis  own  cost,  lie  arrived  at  Nrw'foundland, 
laoceeded  to  the  niuuth  of  ilu*  great  river  of  Caikida,  and  discovered  the 
cixistof  Uibrad«>r.  In  a  srt  ond  voyage,  undertaken  to  find  a  passage  to 
Imlia,  it  is  prr.sumed  tli.)t  he  tell  by  the  bauds  iit  the  Ksquimaux,  or 
|HT’i,shrd  anion^  the  ice.  Rixlcrigo  de.  Bastidas,  s.rding  Irom  C.uUz  for  the 
nVsicrn  continent  in  l.'iUI,  dukcovered  all  the  co.isl  of  Terra  Firm  a,  from 
f^tpe  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darleu.  K.arly  in  a  new  governor  was 

s<*iit  to  tlisp.iuiuln.  w  ith  .i  th'et  conveying  2J(R>  (x-rsons,  among  whom 
were  ten  FraneiscMii  friars.  Colnmbus,  ac'<]t)ittrd  at  the  court  ol  Sp.viii 
with  a  piiimisr  of  restitution.  s.iilrd  in  May  on  Ifu  fourth  and  last 
Voyage.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  ilis|Kiniala,  a  fleet  s.iilrd  for  Spain, 
on  Kr.»rd  of  whicli'Wrrc  Kov.kbll.i,.and  the  greater  p.irt  of  the.  eneiniri 
«>t  Columbus.  Ik  iiig  overtaken  l>v  a  storm  sixai  atier  iIk  it  departure, 
they  wrr-  swallowed  Up  with  tlic  imiiK'nse  wealth  they  Iwid  unjustly  ac 
qmr«‘ 1.  After  the  .storm,  Columbu>»  sailed  to  iIk*  continent,  diwoverrei 
the  bay  i*f  llonvlurac,  pnxcTi^'d  along  tlw  main  sliore  to  C.ajx'  (»rac'iac  a 
l>ios,  and  thriu'c  tt»  tlic  istlnnuv  of  D.uien,  where  l»e  gave  name  to  the 
harlMiir  of  Porto  Bello,  on  Aivontu  of  its  l)r.inty  4.nd  seciulty.  Leaving 
U  in  J.inuary  i6<f3,  he  enirrcd  ilie  river  Yebra.  The  fertdity  of  tlie 
rountrv,  arul  the  abuiuUncc*  of  gold  indiier'd  him  to  attempt  a  settlement 
in  its  iwigliUnirhfvod,  but  meeting  with  a  repn)^e  from  tiie  n.itivts,  he 
relinquished  the  design  ;  U*ing  driven  by  a  storm  on  his  return,  lie  was 
ol»llgrd  to  run  hi.s  ships  .I'^hoK  .it  jam.nea,  where  he  wa.s  cU  tain'Jll  eight 
montlif.  In  150i.  this di^tingui»hed  navigator  returnc'd  to  Sp.iin,luit  found, 
to  his  inexprt  ^.xilde  giief.  that  l)i{»  friend  and  patroness  quern  ls.ibclU 
wa-.  dr.id.  In  this  year  S4>me  .adventurers  from  Bretagne  and  Normandy, 
went  in  sm.il!  vessels  to  hsh  on  the'  banks  of  Newfoundland.  I  hc  war 
ai^.iinst  the  Indians  in  I  li^(xiniol.(,  w  as  renewed  in  I.V.)3.  Ovando,  the 
Sfvinish  governor,  miJer  the  prrtrnec  of  a  respet  iful  vi.dt,  tre.aelieroudy 
M  ixed  Anji'oan.i.  a  ion.ilr  ca/.iqur,  w  ho  w  .i.-»  eaiTied  in  ch.ains  to  Do¬ 
mingo,  and  c'ondcmntsl  lo  Ik*,  hang'xl.  This  atr^x  tous  condui't  toward 
the  ilayti.an  priiKT'S.  *  who  had  lxH.n  uniformly  friendly  lo  the  Sfvi- 
niards,’  completely  humblexl  the  natives,  who,  without  farther  rcsistiiu'e 
ml'miltrd  lo  the  SfKitiish  y*>kr. 

'File  year  I5(K)  w  as  distinguished  by  the  death  of  Columbus,  at  V*alU- 
dolid,  in  Sp.iin ;  .iiul  hv  the  intrixlnction  of  t.bc  .sugar-cane  iiitd  Hispa- 
•iola,  from  tU'  C.arury  Ulands.  In  I5i>7.  'be  inhabitnnts  of  Hi'*pamol», 


llollne^*  ArntrlcdH  Ahnah, 


AC  a  million  uhrn  ihr  iiilatid  \va«  dticovrml,  reJticctl  to 
»i&ty  thousand.  *  l'ho«c  ot  ibr  l.uojyu  islands,  to  ihr  nunib<rr  ol  twelve 
hulKlr(^l  ihous.ind.  wasted  in  the  mines  ot  His)anioU  and  Cuba,  or  by 
dis(*J^s  and  Umine,  had  previously  Uxrotue  rxiim  t.*  In  15t^,  Juan 
Diaz  de  Solis,  and  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  discovered  (be  Rio  dc  PDu. 
Negroes  were  now  imported  into  His|)anioUi*  from  thcrcx'is;  ot  Ctuiur;4. 
breause  the  ntiserable  lutives  wne  found  unetpial  to  the  l  ilKnir  ut*  the 
luines  and  tieldsi  'I'humus  Aubert  m.ule  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  and 
Hat  the  tint  wlio  s.iilcd  up  the  river  St.  l.awrcncr  to  On  hia 

return  he  carried  over  some  of  the  natives  to  Taria.  Alonso  de  Ojeda 
made  an  imsuixc^dul  attempt  in  to  settle ,a  udony  on  the  cast  side 

ut  the  CriUf  of  Darien.  At  Puerto  Kieo  a  scttlemcut  was  cstahlidicxl  in 
1510,  but  the  natives,  tn'aicd  with  ligour  under  the  Spanisli  govern¬ 
ment,  soon  became  extinct.  Cuba  was  itMiiplctcly  conquered  in  1511; 
and  negroes,  in  greater  numbers  tlun  before,^  were  iui|K>rtcd  iulo  ibc 
Spaiiisii  colonics. 

Vasco  Nunez  travelled  across  the  istbmiu  of  Darien  in  15i:l,  with  2(/0 
mat,  and  Irom  .1  inounuin  on  its  western  sKlc  disetwered  the  oixaii. 
Mhu.-h,  from  the  direction  in  vthicli  he  saw  it,  lixik  the  name  oC' the 
South  Sea.  In  his  passage  over  the  muuniaius,  (kx)  Indians  were  de¬ 
stroyed  like  brute  beasts.  Vasco  ordered  about  50  to  be  torn  to  pioies 
by  dugs t*  toJluwing  year,  a  dissension  arose  between  V.ua'o 

Nunez  and  Arias  d* Avila,  who  had  been  ap|x>intcd  governor  ol‘  Darien. 
Vasio,  charged  with  calumny  against  the  govrnimt-nl,  ath-r  some  forma¬ 
lities  ot  a  trial,  was  bcdieadcd  —  I'liis  history  we  see,  like  all  others,  is  n 
iceord  of'crinicv  and  ponishinenu. 

PaiiJina,  on  the  Nmtli  Se.t,  was  |K*()pleil  by  Ari.is  in  1315,  whor<. 
plorcd  250  leagues  on  the  c'oast.  /I'lie  b kinds  ot‘  Bermudas  were  also  now 
discovered  by  Gonialcs  Oviedas.  In  14  tO,  Juaa  Diaz  dc  Solis,  reputed 
the  ablest  navigator  in  tire  world,  w;is  sent  by  the  king  of  .Spain,  to  find 
a  passige  to  the  Mulik  ca  or  Spice  islaiHU,  \fy  tlic  w’est.  Hr.  entered  the 
Kio  dc  riat.a,  but  attemptirxg  a  descent  in  the  ctwinirv,  Ire  aud  several  of 
his  etc w  were  slain  by  the  natives,  who  devoured  the  bodies  w^tJiiti 
sight  of  the  ships.  The  baleful  and  iniquitous  tnitlic  in  slaves  betxyeeii 
.Africa  and  America,  was  first  brought  iirio  a  regular  form  in  1517’,^  by 
some  Genoese  rncrebants,  w  hu  bought  for  25,000  ducats  a  |)atcul  granted 


*  On  island,  the  first  theatre  of  Sjianisli  cruelty,  both  towards  the 
original  inhabitants  and  African  negroes,  ihr  nrgro- slaves,  in  modern 
times,  have  first  succeeded  in  forcibly  regaining  their  lUicrty,  and  by 
their  horrid  mawacres  have  dreadfully  retaliated  the  cruelties  «»f  Ku* 
ropcans.  Can  the  bdirver  in  a  Providrixt;  fail  to  remark  this  coin¬ 
cidence  }  Docs  not  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  world  still  *  visit  the 
iniquities  of*  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  to  the  third  and  tourih  geiie- 
niion?*  \Vc  h»ok  forward  with  much  apprehension  to  the  next  nauonal 
punidinieni  for  national  crimes.  Kcv. 

*  t  Canum  opera  nostri  utuntur  in  pr-vliis  contra  nudas  c.is  gentrs : 
Ad  cjua,  rabidi  indliunt^  Laud  secus  ac  rn  tcros  apros  aut  fugaK^i  cervua.* 
1^-  Martyr^  ibX 


Jmcricnn  IJtcrnture, 
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to  *  F^fni‘h  fjiToiintc  by  ChirW  V.  for  ibf  fxrhi<i?r  inDportaCioii  of 
400(>  iirgrorx  into  Atnrrk':t.  'I  bin  yrar  !«  nlso  mrmomblr  for  thedit* 
r»>\rry  o!  ihr  masit  ol  Mexico  by  Fninrixi  o  Hrmandcz  Cordova.  Saiftftg 
in  bihruar)  troin  the  f1avann«t.  lie  made  land  at  Cape  CaUiche,  the 
rafttem  point  of' that  larj^r  pcnimula,  to  which  the  Spaniard*  have  givfn 
tlie  n.tnir  of  Yuraian.  They  were  here  a*toni?*hed  at  the  approj^of 
five  raiiom,  full  of  Indi.in!^.  dfxrriitiy  clad  in  cotton  gurments.  Cordova, 
continuing  hU  rrniTHc  to  the  wrxt,  paused  C.»in|>eachy,  and  son^e  leagun 
to  the  northuani  of  lliut  place,  *17  of  hi*  men  Mere  killed  by  tkena* 
li\rx,  and  himarlf  mot  tally  wounded  ;  he  died  at  Cuba.  Fifty  Spanidt, 
French,  and  Portncuenc  *hipa  were  this  year  employed  in  the  cod  fisbeiy 
on  the  Kinks  of  Ncwf>nnclland  Velastjnef,  governor  of  Cuba,  sent 
Juan  dr  Grijalva,  in  I.U8,  to  Yueatan,  with  four  ships.  He  dUcovered 
the  tonthern  coast  of  the  bay  of  Mexico  fo  the  river  Panuco,  and  fint 
cnllcil  the  cotiniry  New  Spain.  Five  hundred  league*,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  thf*  bay,  were  di»*co\cTrd  the  same  year,  by  Alv.iret  Hinedo. 
Jn  Giijalvs’s  voy;»ge,  the  Spaniard*  heard  of  the  rich  and  extensive  cm- 

rirr  ot  Monicinina.  In  1310,  Velasquez  dispatched  the  celebrated 
lemando  Cortes,  with  t  les-rn  ships  nnd  350  soldier^  for  the  invasion  of 
M<-xico.  Arriving  with  the  .trmament  at  the  river  of  lobasc'o,  he  took 
po*»e»sicn  ot  the  town,  though  defended  by  I'i.OOC^  warriors.  I  henext 
day  he  m  irchrd  his  troop*  to  a  plain,  w  here  he  was  attacked  by  an  irn- 
meuse  KhIv  of  Indians,  who  wounded  above  seventy  Siviniards  by  the 
first  dir»ch.irgr  of  ilirir  weapons.  *  The  Sp.inish  artillery  did  great  exc« 
cution  ;  but  w  hen  the  rnv.ilry  c.imr  to  the  ch.irge,  the  Indiaus,  ima¬ 
gining  the  horse  nnd  rider  to  be  on^*,  were  extremely  territied,  and  fled 
to  the  wtx  ds  nUil  marshes.* 

Cortes  next  sailrxl  to  St.  Jn.in  de  where  he  received  nmhassadon 

from  Montr/nma,  witli  rich  presents,  and  a  message,  expressing  his  rc- 
•prtt  l«»r  the  Spaniards,  but  his  disinclination  to  receive  any  visits  at  hii 
court.  After  settling  the  town  of  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz, Cortes,  dc- 
terinir'ed  to  conquer  or  to  dir.  destro)ed  h is  fleet,  and  commenced  hlf 
march  towir.ls  Mexico.  In  his  way  he  first  conquered,  .ind  then  is- 
WM  latrd  in  hi*  Inlerrsis,  tlir  Tlascalans,  .1  warlike  people,  less  civilized 
fh.in  the  Mexicans,  and  at  enmity  with  them.  Taking  with  him  many 
thou«ir«ds  of  hi*  new  allit »,  he  forced  hi*  way  through  the  most  for¬ 
midable  opposition  to  Izt.ipaiap.in,  six  milc>  distant  from  Mexico,  and 
the  next  d.iv  m.m  hed  his  army  along  the  grand  c.uise.way,  which  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  strnight  line  to  that  t  ily. 

Tlir  timid  nnd  impolitic  generosiry  which  suflered  them  to  enter  tbil 
ipVndid  *  .ipii.d  xs  iihont  molcstalifMi,  the  trea<'heron*  seizure  of  Monte* 
rum.i,  the  b.iltlc  ot  the  temple,  the  denth  of  the  cfipft^r  monarch,  the 
d  s.otrous  retreat  <»l  the  Sp.ini.irds  on  the  night  of  fuly  1st  15*20,  the  battle 
of  t>u>!np*n.  and  their  atriv.il  at  l  Usi.Vi.i,  are  succinctly  rvliited.  Du¬ 
ring  th»-e  trBn'‘actlt»ns,  Frrdin.ind  M.igellan,  a  P<irtiiguoc  in  the  ner¬ 
vier  of  Spain,  sailnl  through  the  Strait*  which  be.ir  his  name,  into  the 
gr»  »f  S<HJthrrn  (Vcaii.  whlili  he  called  the  Ricihe. 

t ’ivlrr  thr  year  I5'il,  the  author  narrates  the  ]'reparatif>ns  made  by 
Con»s  .11  I'l.iv'.il.i,  for  flic  conqi>e*t  of  Nfexico,  the  frnille**  afteftiDt 
to  lake  tlie  city  by  storm  al  the  commencement  of  the  viege,  liic  terrib^ 
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htrock  madr  ot  the  Me\lainf  in  it<  progiCM,  and  the  per*e\ering  rc- 
•iftance  ot‘  (4iuiiitemotzin  *  the  new  king. 

'Ihc  |>articulart  ot  tint  conquest  ot  Cortez  are  highly  interesting,  bqt 
they  are  extremely  well  known )  and  on  thit  .H'count  we  notice  hit  ex¬ 
pedition  rer>’  slightly :  tor  the  Mme  reason  we  shall  past  hattily  over 
the  hittory  ot  the  conqncron  of  IVru.  The  courage  and  the  patriotism 
ol  the  unforumutc  prince  and  his  subjects,  render  them  very  dear  to  us, 
while  the  basenest.  the  ingratitude,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  trcacherout 
Corter,  hive  stamped  his  memory  with  indelible  inf.imy.  Our  author 
nrely  indulges  any  rrtiections ;  but  thuac  which  he  tus  iutrodiiccd  ou 
this  conquest,  arc  just  and  impressive. 

*  Nothing  was  wanting  hut  a  good  c.iuse  to  render  this  conquest  one 
of  the  moat  illustrious  achievements  recorded  in  am  ient  or  ino^rn  his- 
loTT  :  but  while  we  admire  the  action  as  great,  we  condemn  it  as  cri¬ 
minal.  'I1ic  Hanguin.*uy  customs  of  the  Mexicans  were  indeed  abolished, 
b?  tlic  introiluction  ot  European  principles  and  manners  |  Init  at  wluit 
expense  ?  llie  sictors  in  one  year  of  merciless  massacre,  s.'icrificrd  more 
human  victims  to  awirice  and  ambition,  than  the  Indians,  during  (t)eex- 
ificnce  of  their  empire,  devoted  to  their  gnils.  The  forms  of  justice 
urre  est.xldished  i  hut  by  what  means?  The  Indian  primrs  were  «le- 
spoiled  of  their  territory  .and  tributes,  tortured  for  g*>ld,  and  their  j)oste- 
niy  enslaved.  I'hc  Christian  religion  was  intruducTd  j  but  in  what 
nisanrr,  and  with  what  etfect  ?  •  Her  mild  parental  voice,*  to  use  the 
words  of  Clavigcro,  *  was  suborned  to  terrify  confoundetl  savages  ;  and 
her  gentle  .arm  was  in  violence  lifted  up,  to  raze  ihrir  teinp’cs  and  hos- 
pitab^lc  habitations,  to  min  every  fond  relic,  ami  revered  monument  <»f 
their  ancestry  and  origin,  and  divorce  ilicin  in  anguish  from  the  Ik>- 
sem  of  iliclr  country.* 

In  the.  account  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  the  intelligent  reader  will 
recognise  the  use  wliich  has  l)cen  made  of  Dr.  Robertson’s  history  ;  but 
the  additional  m.ittrr  contained  in  tlic  notes,  will  convince  him,  that  the 
best  Spanish  writers  have  been  consulted.  'I  he  account  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  made  by  tlie  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  is  so  intrrrsliiig  and 
latiifactory,  that  we  shall  continue  the  article  in  a  .succeeding  number. 
tKir  readers,  by  combining  the  narniive*  wc  propose  to  inscit,  with 
the  historical  view  of  North  American  settlements  in  our  first  volume, 
p.  321,  will  complete  the  account  of  European  colonization  in  tiiat  vast 
continent. 

*  His  name  is  commonly  written  Guatimozin,  or 

but  in  the  orthography  of  names,  our  author  follows  the  Abbe  Cla- 
was  a  native  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  acquired  the  Mexican 


vigero,  w 
iauguage. 
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rnF.XCH  LITERAIURE. 

Art  XXTfT.  Vwjttgf  en  Morett  ^c.  TraveU  in  ihr  Morra,  toOmiluj. 
ttn  in  Al*>.mi;i,  aini  in  many  nihcr  Tans  ot  the  CMtoinnn  Kmpiiv. 
hi  (ix  Yr.m  I7(>8,  17<)0,  IWK>,  lhl)l.  Hy  i\C.  H.  1. 

M.  I).  MrinlxT  of  »hc  CiUiuiiission  of  SiitmTsanii  Ails  ol  fcgypi, 
So  .  in  3 \ols.  8vo.  ab(HU  llHOpp.  Paris.  ItKvS. 

*J/VPRY  ririiirr^f.inc^  ihit  ran  rrmferany  rrgi<*n  infrrcsting  to  at- 
\M  hrs  ti»  the*  «4'»  nr  i»t  ihis  iiin)ortani  uork.  Wc  ha\r  travrllrd  it  om 
tnd  ovrr  in  mir  youth  with  tht  iliui>iriotiH  grral  whose  aslic  s  it  enlombi) 
Miki  thr  St n  firs  ot  early  lilr  air  so  ilrar  to  our  rcniriubrancr  from  as- 
•tir\itrtl  1  irn’mi.’jn(r^  i!mi  tliry  roinnutiiiratr  ihrir  in  uenretorvery 
siilijti  t  on  u  hu  li  tliry  wt  rr  fin|)h  yril.  With  what  varied  eiiMitioua  me 
C'liMt’er  the  \arious  srrnrs  whose  rmads  wc  lh<n  {icruscd,  ami  re- 
iirw  thr  |>1*  j>*uir  wr  foiiiu  riy  lilt  in  < ontrinpbting  the  great,  the  war* 
like,  tlif  w  1st*,  and.  in  si»int  must,  the  virtuous!  Whether  we  trace  iu 
iKiliiiral,  moral,  or  intrlltHtual  ch.in^es,  the  rrtnwjxrt.of  Greece  it 
hijhly  atit  rting.  '1  hr  most  rnUkihtc  urcl  lounli y  ol  turopc  is  become  the 
most  hartMfiMis  ;  atul  in-tc.ul  ot  exrrssive  admiration,  excites  a  loropav 
tioii  that  U»rd<  is  ou  ci»ni«*mpt :  ihe  tT;Hilr  ot  tVrtdom  Is  become  its  gravcj 
the  iimthrr,  or  rather  the  adopting  quem.  ol*  genius,  art,  and  srieiice,  it 
the  degraded  slave  ot  ignoraiu  e  .tini  cunning;  and  the  country,  which  had 
h« .  rd  tioiu  the  >at'red  lij>s  of*  apostles,  u  hat  phlh>>ophers  had  in  tab 
•trugglnl  lo  h.irn,  or  preteoilid  to  tca<  h,  is,  we  tear,  the  prey  ol  evtij 
\icr  that  ra^rs  in  the  wililcrntss  ot  brutal  oppression. 

T  lurse  w  ho  thus  Consider  the  stat»‘ of  the  inhahitants  will  eagerly  ex* 
ph>re,  m  the  eompany  ot  M.  ronque\il!e.  the  eventful  regions  which  they 
Ii.ive  travclird  with  StraU^  and  Pan^mias.  'I  he  plai-es  remain,  tlie  rciici 
tlc|-.aitf*<l  »:reainess  ;  ilu*  kt.idium,  the  theatre,  tlie  temple,  remain— 
empty’  *1  he  scenes  o  I  fh«*  eurlously  h.daneed  constitutions  of  democracy 
still  exist,  hut  tlie  inhabitants  gnxan  Ixneath  a  foreign  yoke.  One 
lecture  might  sene  lor  tlie  whole  ^Militical  condition  ot  tlie  country;  a 
crafty  (berk,  holding  with  trembling  hand  thi*  sulkirditiate  power  which 
hr  posM  sscs,  Ix-neaili  the  trowtH  and  extortions  of  an  .iiToganl  Mn»ul* 
ft  an,  and  venting  on  lii>  more  d'*gr.ided  fi  Mow  .s,  who  crouch  lienratb  h’u 
ftvt.  till*  clamriurs  of  m.satiable  avarice,  and  the  fury  of  exas|x*ratcd  pride. 

M.1V  not  sonic*  hardy  deliverer  restore  the  glory  of  his  country  ?  Cer* 
f.’.inly  :  it  courage  and  snhtilty  ixiuld  etfecl  it.  M.  PiaKjurville  .issures  Ui 
fiiat  it  still  pnxluces  vigorous  Uxlies  and  h.de  constitutions,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  oi  lunning  and  tuldrcss  wliicli  few  mitions  can  rival.  But  where  i« 
the  puhlic  spiiit,  tl.c  mutual  eoirmunlcatinii  and  confidence,  the  hope  of 
distinction'  Where  is  the  enlightened,  compreliensive,  energetic  m’lnd, 
to  sc  (*,  to  1  oinhir.e,  to  invigorate  ? 

ifTt'Tiv  was  niigituillv  |K*oplcd  at  various  times,  and  by  heirroce- 
rrous  «'o!oni’ s  from  dlflerriil  regions.  Antic'iit  diftinctK  iis,  we  find, 
•till  exist  iinrly  uTiinijuin*\l.  1‘he  s  n’ligth  of  the  inhabitants  ii  spl** 
into  Mii.id  divisi('Tis,  atul  tlie  aiv'irnt  priiieiplrs  of  confederation  are  tor- 
g<»tt<n.  l.itxrty  it  no  more  j  1‘Alucation  is  no  more:  the  love  of  glotj 
is  «lrparted 

f  rom  tlicsf  \nrious  c«  nsiilcrations,  we  fear  that  all  the  relief 
the  Gneks  can  cNvect,  only  a  change  of  nuistcra.  Hit*,  cveoti 
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Df  evfiy  hour  render  this  subject  iiKrensingly  Interesting:  Wc  ibill 
therefore  enter  at  some  length  into  the  eolumes  bet'ore  u«. 

Few  travellers  have  braved  the  dithculties  of  an  excursion  in  the 
Morea.  Fewer  still  have  traversed  from  coast  to  coast,  or  have  ventured 
to  quit  the  high  roads  lending  from  city  to  city.  Hence  the  internal  parta 
of  wi*  peninsula  have  continued  little  known  to  us  |  and  our  informatioti 
h.ii  rather  been  collected  incidentally,  than  obtained  through  any  direct 
or  regular  channel.  Many  distirwt  tribes  of  people,  abo,  continue 
undcscribed  j  and  if  wc  arc  not  obligni  to  the  traveller  brfin-e  ns  for  intiXH 
doting  us  to  a  Grecian  wot  Id  entirely  new,  yet  wc  readily  acknowledgo 
that  many  of  his  descriptions  arc  more  complete,  as  to  their  parts,  if  not 
more  interesting  as  to  their  subjects,  than  most  which  have  hitherto 
reached  us.  His  Hatter}'  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  virulence  against  Bri« 
tain  and  British  ambassadors,  must  be  considered  as  the  order  of  the  day 
In  th  •  country  where  hr  publishes.  Wc  arc  content  he  should  **  speaK 
daggers,”  if  ”  he  use  none.”  They  have  not  excitcil  our  auger,  but  our 
smile ;  or  rather  onr  regret,  that  a  man  of  understanding  should  Hnd 
hiniNTlf  under  tfie  nri'cssiiy  of  submitting  to  such  a  degradation. 

Atvidcnl  frequently  accomplislirs,  what  no  talents  or  qualiHcationt 
>nild  I)o()c  to  achieve,  or  even  dare  to  nttempt }  and  (he  misfortune 
of  captivity  that  overtook  our  author,  gave  him  facilities  for  obtaining 
information,  w  hich  perhaps  nothing  cKc  could  have  aerjuired.  M.  Puuquc- 
villc  aa'oinpanied  the  army  of  Bon.iparte  to  Kgypl,  in  the  character  of 
Physician  and  Savant,  He  quitted  that  country  in  a  Leghorn  tartan,  (he 
U  Brnmairc  An.  7.  (November  1 7^.)  on  his  return  to  France;  but 
W1S  taken  in  tlic  ncighbourhocxi  of  Calabria,  by  a  corsair  of  Tri(>oli ;  who 
I'eiiig  alarnicd  at  the  appe.sran(T  of  a  frigate,  separated  from  hU  |»riie, 
which  svas  carried  by  the  priie  master  into  the  port  of  Navarin,  in  the 
Morea.  From  hence,  .after  a  lime,  M.  P.  was  sent,  with  others,  to  Con* 
st.imlnople,  to  w  liich  city  he  travelled  partly  by  land,  partly  by  W'atcf. 
Jlc  met  w  ith  a  considerable  number  of  his  coc.ntr>'mcn,  prisonrn  id  the 
Seven  lowers,  whrni'C  lie  was  at  length  released,  and  quitted  Turkey 
^pt- 9,  1803.  Being  thus  thrown,  unintentionally,  on  a  coast,  which 
is  seldom  visited  by  Kuropeans,  and  crossing  in  his  juomey  an  extent  of 
mintry,  into  which  travellers  rarely  penetrafe,  be  had  o)>portu- 
nitk's  of  observing  and  reporting  many  subjerts,  ctnnparalively  new,  at 
'V'll  as  extremely  interesting.  His  profession,  also,  afforded  him  the 
privilcizes  of  a  more  intimate  intercourse  w  ith  i^erscms  and  families,  than 
can  hr  rnjoyeil  by  passing  strangers,  how’ever  strongly  recommended. 

Our  readers  will  readily  inwgine,  that  no  man  acquainted  with  the 
events  of  their  antirnt  history,  could  visit  Maiitinca,  Argot,  Olvmpia, 
Corinth,  I’hebes,  Sparta,  kc.  willumt  rxpr  riencing  the  most  lively  sen¬ 
sations;  and  the  literati  will  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  our  author, 
n«>t  merely  for  descriptions  of  places,  and  objects  which  lie  saw,  but  for 
Various  hints  capable  of  being  rendered  extremely  useful,  if  ever  tbit 
eotjntry  should  be  subjer  tevi  to  the  inrestigation  c>f  enlightened  curiosity* 
Volumes  contain  a  great  v.ariciy  of  sul^rcts.  Ibcy  hardly  ad* 
mil  of  analvsis,  but  may  be  considered  as  co!i)|)0*rd  of  three  or  nwre  dis* 
distinct  narration'*.  First  that  of  Dr.  P.  himself,  describing  his  rouio 
fr'»m  \.i\arln  to  Constantinople;  secondly,  that  ol  the oHierri,  hisfrUDds, 
from  whom  he  had  been  scjxiralrd,  when  taken  prisoner,  frc*m  Patrat 
jO  Constantinople  ;  thirdly,  various  informaliou  collected  from  the  gar- 
ot  Zaiuc  aad  Corfou,  sent  to  the  general  priioo,  ^od  |»ar* 
troL.  11,  i  C 
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ticui.ul]f  from  M.  M.  Poltfvln,  Charbonnc],  and  Besderrs,  who,  tbooch 
|ui»oiicr»,  rnjoyctl  dcRrcr  of  lihiTty.  and  lud  opp<»rtuniuc*  of  nuJ^ 
4  rark'ty  of  remarks  whiui  ihry  cuinxuunicaicd  lo  llic*  writer  before  ui 

Initwd  of  alCnuptin^  lo  follow  the  order  of  ihii  work,  we  thall  kckot 
til  inntlaiiofi  sikIi  pavwgm,  a*  contain  infonualiou  not  readily  to  be  found 
in  odicr  wiitcn ;  prevniing  drsl,  thorf  which  relate  to  Orography,  n. 
ihcr  autient  than  modern;  -secondly,  tlu»*c  w  hich  describe  the  pi 
jacT«  ot  OrccU;  and  thirdly,  thoae  which  refer  to  the  couccru*  and  cha- 
|ii  ter  ut  tiir.  I'uik^. 

'llic  present  Hate  of  iliovr  once  flomi*hIng  Greek  cities  which  tie 
dlittnguulicd  in  antient  history  by  their  magiiihemct,  their  importanccL 
or  the  i|)lcadour  of  Uieir  caplolu,  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  every  libm 
tuind. 

1  l»r  dtr  of  Mantinra  if  rK>w  a  ro.irsh.  This  city  was  of  an  oval  form; 
mnAin»  ot  ii<  walls  arc  in  some  phice«  six  feel  liigh,’  and  more  tliaa 
rightecn  Icrt  ifm  k,  solidly  built  with  stone,  brought  from  Mount  Arte- 
lU.fiiH.  Jt  lad  lour  principal  gales,  leading  to  Achaia,  to  Argos,  to  Tt- 
gra,  and  to  Megalopolis.  U  bile  M.  P,  was  on  the  spot,  a  Greek  dis* 
CiiVrrrd,  in  a  place  probaWy  allotted  lo  the  Stailiiiin,  a  small  statue,  iu 
per  111  t  presrrv,«tio«.  Perhaps  more  might  be  found  by  digging.  Tha 

plain  of  Mantinra  is  about  live  leagues  in  length,  from  North  to  South; 
atkl  tlirrr  in  breadth.  It  is  strewed  with  fr.ignu  nts  of  c'tdumni,  and 
ruined  i user i|U ions.  Phe  !iidis  of  the  hills  around  it  arc  covered  with  vine* 
yards.  AIhhi^  a  league  lr«uu  Mount  Mcnalik*,  tow  ards  I'cgca,  is  the  dcM 
i»l  ^ttlc,  wiicreiii  the  Nelson  of  Ikcotia  fell  in  tlie  arms  of  victory. 

1  sroT  WIIEAI'  so  SIVNY  HkKUKS  RKTOSL,  IS  COVEaEO  WITH 
LAUMKI.S  AVD  ROSIMARY,  WHICH  DRCO&ATE  TiUlH  OKkNOWN  St* 
IUl.CMRi.S.  Vt  l.  I.p.  *v5. 

IM^iiipM  a|>;)(*arH  to  tuvr.  Ireen  asrertainrd  by  M.  Fauvcl,  one  of  our 
Auilvur  %  lorupanimH  in  .kiversity.  Hr  obwrvrd  some  workmen  of  tiie 
Aga,  who  were  iltcn,  loituiiatcly  lor  him,  digging  lor  luiilding  matcrialt* 
1  licy  h.id  not  dug  l.ir,  when  iliry  disc'ovtrid  %*vcTal  shatis  ol  coluitinfy 
fluted,  excTTiling  ki\  feel  in  diainetrr.  llir  lir.st  row  of  stones  of  the 
tella  wr O'  live  Inel  in  licight,  and  pirserved  ihrir  original  situation.  Our 
Autlkir  allirms,  on  his  own  ubscTvation,  lh.il  a  travrllcr  w  ho  should  cn* 
gage  ill  rrv  archrs  in  this  place,  nmUl  hardly  tail  of  his  reward. 

It  he  no  longer  finds  ihr  temple  nt  Jupiter,  or  that  ot  Juno,  or  of 
\  rffa,  hr  will  diM  ovcr  other  objixis  worthy  ot  his  ruriexsity.  Let  him 
take  ativautage  ol  the  aulimin  season,  when  the  trees  have  shed  lh«r 
tae  rarUi  is  w*asbrd  by  the  rains.  At  evi-ry  step  he  will  meet 
with  antient  sli’irlds,  tmgnients  ot  Iras  ndief#,  and  bronze  tro|)h'irs,  easily 
rrv'ijvi  rable,  by  .1  liitU*  kibour.  Iroiii  that  hud  of  advcniitioiii  s<»il,  which 
now  overwhelm,  them.  I  aihrm,  withiMii  hesitation,  that  the  remains  of 
early  age,  arc  l.rre  prrsrncd.  The  iiuiruUioni  of  the  Alphens,  which 
orasHMcUIy  rsicnd  to  great  dist  mecs,  have  carrieti  uiui  and  eartiiovcr 
the  grr.4ieT  |Mrt  i»l  the  Allis  and  ( flympia.  1  he  leaves  tailcn  Iriun  lire 
frees  .Uhl  other  v<  grt.*ble  suUuikCf,  aiiWifed,  have  aU)  uuitiibuieu  to 
cP  \at''  tiiC  >  nl  •  but  in  general  llic  .iccc-Ssion  dors  not  rs«\*cd  sis  or  right 

I  in  h-i^iit,  winch  is  daily  encreased  by  new  laycTs,  brought  by  the 
t»>n»nl«  tu»:u  the  motinuins,  as  well  as  bv  the  river,  in  the  time  of 
Ikxvj*.  Siu  h  is  ilic  siiiuti.iu  id  Olympia.  'Lhe  village  of  Mirac.i,  at 
«>o  I  re.n  ui'iin«>e,  in  ilie  xior  ot  a  hill,  u  wlioliy  inlubitid  by(»rreks, 
•  ’J  '  gu»^';ixd  by  ill  Agi.  ihc'se  gvxxl  ^rcwplc  would,  tor  a  tritic,  dig  at 
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inv  snot  to  which  they  might  l>e  directed.  They  tx)lteet  hronrea ;  and 
among  the  number  of  iiKdals  which  iliey  find,  some  vaKiabk*  onct  might 

Hmibtless  be  vierted.  pp.  I ‘id— 130.  ...  . 

0>rinth  cbims  our  notice,  as  a  city  intereating  by  its  antient  ch.Ypc* 
ter  the  eye  of  Grrecc ;  where  the  arts  .and  scieners,  c  ommrrre.  phil^ 
M»hv  ami  libertinism,  held  divided  empire.  It  .Uso  ocaipirs  .1  disti^^thh- 
ed  piocc  in  the  Ckwird  history ;  and  the  minnrrtof  its  ntiaens.  In  those 

etrty  ages  of  the  church,  their  mistakes,  .and  in.idTeTtennes,contmu^o^ 
of  use  wn  to  ourselves,  distant  as  w  e  are,  both  in  time,  and  place,  by  the 
admonitions,  exiiortati.ms,  ami  reproofs,  to  which  they  gave  ocxTiMon. 
M.P.  thus  desrrihes  this  city.  .  , 

«  Let  not  the  traveller  seek  in  Corinth  the  remains  of  those  snmpnioui 
edifiers  which  formerlr  were  its  om.amrnt,  and  its  boast,  l^orinth,  oner 
the  sam  tuary  of  the  fine  arts.  Corinth,  that  city  where  riches, 
pleasures  strove  lo  outvie  e.*ieh  other,  that  Corinlh,  in  >hort,  whl^nned 
the  universe  with  its  fame,  is  now  but  .a  me  rr  huddle  ot  hemscs,  a  deert  pid 
eitr  Ihr  inhabitants  of  which,  tormented  by  the  demWe  srmirge  ot 
misery  ami  disease,  for  the  most  part  resemble  phantoms  returned  from 

* be  diffirnh  to  (tx  the  tile  of  Corinth,  were  it  not  abfiolnlrrjr 
^rrrlainrd  by  the  IslhmiM.  and  did  mit  the  murmur  of  ihe  two  »r^. 
which  rebounds  from  the  Geranian  Mount,  rousc  the  traveller  from  nil 
irHaiicholy  medrtarions. 

Corinth,  built  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Grr.inins.  but  nearer  to  the  sea 
of  Crtssa  than  to  the  gnlf  of  Salamine,  poisrssrs  nt  this  time,  several 
wealthy  commrfrial  houses,  which  nothing  hut  profit  c.in  detain  in  a  sUn- 
sfiun  so  unhrahhr.  It  is  eomm.inded  by  the  f  rtrrss  ot  AcrocOTinirnw, 
into  w'hirh  Christians  are  not  admitted.  But  the  cannon  of  this  nt.*Klcl 
rmnot  protect  the  city ;  indeed,  by  reason  of  its  immense  clcv.ition,  U 
RTirrs  to  be  constructed  principally  for  the  eagles  whii  h  soar  .yoniid  *t. 

•'  The  .mriquitirs  of  t'orinth  otfer  nothing  but  eleven  done  columns. 
Hot  baths,  tverbaps  those  ot  Helm,  still  exist  at  the  tix>t  ol  Mount  Gera* 
nim  ;  and  the  traveller  may  visit  the  sitiution  o<*rupicd  by  the  stadium, 

where,  the  ancients  celebrated  games  in  bononr  of  Mrlicerta.  _ ^ 

”  From  this  spot,  now  waste,  it  is  about  an  hoar's  walk  to  Arr^tm- 
thtts.  In  the  T>rcripicrs  of  thlsro^k  nothing  is  srm  but  sh.ifls  of  columnt, 
hsH-brokeii  bases,  andeutire  pillars  of  the  mo<i  highly  valued  m.i^Ies. 
It  IS  said,  tli.at  this  drailel  yet  preserres  M-rcral  interesting  remain^)!  an- 
tlqnity  ;  such  as  tlie  fountain  ot'  iNrene,  w'hoUy  mnsinictm  of  white 
marble,  a  Jiuimtity  i»f  has  reliefs,  and  wirious  unpublished  inxcnp’^ionf, 

'*  From  this  sublime  point,  w  hat  a  magnificent  view  extends  m*rr  the 
whole  of  CfTVJCce!  Ach-aia.  Slcsonia,  Argos  and  its  rminrntrs,  the  Pat- 
theuiiis.  the  Tirygetus,  N.iupll  .and  its  P.damideH,  the  w  idr-spread  of 
Argot,  and  the  shores  ufl^aronia.  are  Vhcld  at  a  migle 
frrt  of  the  spectator  lie  the  sea  «»f  Irpanto,  and  the  id  fcnghia. 

Mrgara.  Salamis,  and  Klrusis  form  ptri  of  the  view  I  he  vends  quit  * 
ting  the  Pircus  at  Athens,  in  itsd.avs  c*  pn>speTity ,  niiglit  be  deemed  from 
this  piint.  fc pidaunis,  Egina,  Cakiuiia,  arc  in  front,  a.s  likcwase  is  rtic 
region  of  the  Hermionidcs,  which  minclrs  ii\  amir  tbits  with  thusc 

rf  the  tea.  llic  eye  wanders  aKo  on  Mount  C>tbcr«sn,  aT>d  ^aniinci 

the  d^mWc  praks.-but  Ihe  whole  soni  of  the  sjicctaror  i%  msnlBdentfor 
the  wtiich  lUTTOuud  it.  I'hc  isthmus  is  ceiled  by  the  niodcfo 
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licttlulf  from  M.  M.  Poltfvln,  Charbonncl,  and  Boswcm,  who,  thoQ|h 
pnMxierv,  mjoyc^l  ^ucoc  dccrcr  of  lihiTty,  and  lud  opportunilica  of  nukit^ 
ji  rarkty  ot  rcmaiks  wlilui  ihry  coiniuunicatcd  to  tlx*  writer  befurc  ut. 

Initpjd  of  aiCriuptinp;  to  follow  the  order  of  ihU  work,  w*c  ihall  tekot 
tui  trai)»laiion  sik!i  pa^agni,  contain  inforiuatiou  not  readily  to  be  found 
in  Oilier  writen :  prrvtitiDg  drst,  (hobC  w  bich  relate  to  Orography,  n* 
thcr  autient  than  nv»drm  ;  Mxondly,  tlu»»c  which  deMrribc  the  picaeot 
lacTft  of  OrceVn;  and  thirdly,  those  which  refer  to  the  conccruii  and  clu* 
lai  ter  ut  the.  l'uik«. 

'llic  present  stale  of  iIkjv*  once  flourishing  Grtxk  cities  which  aie 
dlittnguulicd  in  antient  history  by  their  magnihemee,  their  importanocL 
CiT  the  s|)lcOdour  of  Uicir  ciplolu,  caimot  but  be  interesting  to  evexy  libera 
ttiir^d. 

Hir  %itr  of  Mantinra  is  tK)W'  a  roarsli.  This  city  w  as  of  an  o\’al  form^ 
the  rrfnain»  of  its  walls  arc  in  some  places  six  feet  liigh,*  and  more  iliaa 
rlghtc*cu  Icx't  thick,  solidly  built  with  stone,  brought  from  Mount  Arte* 
lu.siiis.  It  lad  tour  princi|>al  gates,  leading  to  Achaia,  to  Argos,  to  Tt- 
gra,  and  to  Megalopolis.  \N  htle  M.  W  was  on  the  spot,  a  Greek  dit* 
ros'rrrd.  in  a  place  probaUy  allotted  to  the  Staiiiuin,  a  small  statue,  iu 
perfect  prcsrrv^tiou.  Perhaps  more  might  be  tound  by  digging.  Tba 
pbin  of  Mantiiira  is  about  tive  leagues  in  length,  from  North  to  South  i 
atkl  ilirrr  in  bicadth.  It  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  c'olumni,  and 
ruined  inscriiuions.  'Mic  ?u!es  of  the  hills  around  it  are  covered  with  vine* 
yards.  AIh>ii^  a  league  fiotn  Mount  Mcnaliki,  tow  ards  1  egea,  is  the  bcU 
(if  Uitllc,  wiicreiii  the  Nelson  of  Ikrotia  fell  in  the  arms  of  viaory. 
**  I'llM  SCOT  w  HCai'  so  M\NY  HhKOKS  asrOSk,  IS  COVERXn  WITH 
Lsuasi.s  AVD  XOStMAHY,  WHICH  DPXuaA'lE  TlUlH  UNKNOWN  St* 
IULCHRI.S.  V<1.  I.p.  N5. 

(Mvinpui  a{ifiears  to  luvr  lieen  asoTtainrd  by  M.  Fauvcl,  one  of  oat 
Auilior*%  ioni^cmion<*  in  .Ki\ersity.  tie  obwrved  some  workmen  of  tiie 
Aga,  w  ht>  were  iIk.!!,  loitunately  for  him,  digging  lor  building  materials. 
*11iry  had  not  dug  far,  when  iliry  diserntred  se  veral  shafts  of  columns, 
fluted,  evcrrdiiig  si\  feel  in  diameter.  'Mir  first  row*  of  stones  of  the 
tcila  wrn'  live  foci  in  Iicight,  and  preserved  tiirir  original  situation.  Our 
Autlvtr  aHirms,  on  Im  own  observation,  th.it  a  traveller  who  should  cn* 
gage  in  rev  arclir.s  in  this  place,  e«Hild  hardly  fail  of  hi^  reward. 

**  It  he  no  longer  finds  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  that  ot  Juno,  or  of 
Vrsfi,  hr  will  iliM  over  other  objects  worthy  ot  his  ruruxsity.  Let  him 
fake  atisautage  of  the  autumn  season,  when  the  trees  have  shed  their 
leaves,  aud  lUe  rarUi  i"*  washed  by  the  r.iins.  At  every  step  he  will  meet 
with  antie.nt  sirirld>,  fragments  of  las  relir  f*,  and  bnmze  trofdiies,  eadly 
rrv'ovc  rable,  by  .1  littU- kilnsur.  from  that  kind  of  .idvrntitioiis  soil,  whirb 
now  iniTw  h(  lm»  them.  1  afhrm,  without  hesitation,  that  the  remains  of 
early  age>  arc  here  prrs'  ned.  I'he  inurvlitions  of  the  Alpheus,  which 
orcasi4»n.Uly  rstend  to  great  disi  inces,  have  carried  saiul  and  e.iriJi  o\ct 
the  grr^irr  |x«rt  t*f  the  Allis  ai»«i  Olympia,  'l  lieleavt  s  l.ilkn  triUii  tliC 
free*,  .  lid  other  vcgrt.dde  sutisUrkcs,  .imassrd,  have  also  vta«tiibutcu  to 
cl'  sail'  ii;r  s  »il  •  but  In  general  tlie  accesdon  dors  not  exeex^l  sis  or  eight 
test  in  h-i:bt,  which  is  daily  rncreased  by  new  layers,  brought  by  the 
ton*nt«  truMi  the  mountains,  as  well  by  the  river,  in  the  lime  of 

tUAvJi.  h  is  t!ie  siiiuti>*n  «»f  Dlynipia.  'I  hc  village  of  Miraca,  al 
nokre.u  in  ilie  xidr  of  a  hill,  u  wliolly  iidiabitrd  by  Greeks, 

•  ’J  '  go»(*:iKd  by  m  Agi.  ihc&c  good  ^>cuplc  would,  tor  a  irific,  dig  al 
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my  jpot  fo  which  they  might  ht  dirrctcd.  They  tt)nert  hronrn ;  an<l 
anvMig  the  number  of  medal!!  which  ifiey  tind,  some  Tahiabir  ones  might 
doubtless  be  vieeted.  pp.  I'i-I— 130. 

Gmnih  claims  our  notice,  as  a  city  interesting  by  its  antient  ch.mc* 
ter,  the  eye  of  Greece  ;  where  the  arts  and  sc-ieners,  c'ommerre,  philo* 
lophy  and  lil>ertinism,  held  divided  empire.  It  .ilso  ocaipirs  .1  distingiHih* 
ed  place  in  the  C»os]iel  history;  and  the  manners  of  its  citiaens,  In  those 
eiHy  ages  of  the  church,  their  mistakes,  and  in.adTrrtencirs,  t\mtmue  to  be 
ol  use  even  to  ourselves,  dist.mt  as  we  are,  both  in  tinx*,  and  place,  liy  the 
admonitions,  exhortations,  ami  reproofs,  to  which  they  gave  oc'i'aMon. 
M.  P.  thus  describes  this  city. 

Let  not  the  traveller  seek  in  Corinth  the  remains  of  those  snmptnotii 
ediderf  whirh  formerly  were  its  om.smrnt,  and  its  boast.  C>>finth,  once 
the  cin<'tiiary  of  the  fine  arts,  Corinth,  that  city  where  riches,  luxury,  aihl 
pleasures  strove  to  outvie  each  other,  th.it  Cfjrinth,  in  vhort,  which  hHf^d 
the  universe  with  its  fame,  is  now  but  a  me  rr  huddle  of  h«msrs,  .1  deen  pid 
fity,  tin*  inhabit. snts  of  whirh,  tormented  by  the  double  scourge  of 
mUery  ami  disease,  for  the  most  p.vri  resemble  j^hanloius  returned  from 
the  sejiuliHire. 

'*  It  would  be  difbcult  to  fix  the  site  of  Corinth,  were  It  not  absointefy 
asrrrtainrd  by  the  fsthmns.  and  did  not  the  murmur  of  the  two  seas, 
which  rebounds  from  the  Gcranian  Mount,  rousc  the  traveller  fmm  hii 
riHaucholy  meditations. 

Corinth,  built  at  the  foot  of  ^!o^nt  Ger.inius,  hut  nearer  to  the  sea 
of  Crma  than  to  the  gnlf  of  Salamine,  possesses  at  this  time,  ses*eral 
wealthy  commrfrial  homes,  which  nothing  hot  profit  cm  detain  in  a  dtn- 
arion  §0  unhrabhy.  It  is  comm.indcd  by  the  ft  rtrrss  ot  AcrcK'orinthtw, 
into  w’htrli  Christians  are  not  admitted.  But  the  cannon  of  this  cit.*Kle| 
e.innot  protect  the  city;  indeed,  by  reason  of  its  immense  elevation.  It 
leems  to  be  construct^  principally  for  the  eagles  which  soar  .iround  It. 

*'  The  .mtiquitirs  of  Corinth  otirr  nothing  but  eleven  doric  columns. 
Hot  baths,  jwrhaps  those  of  li (den,  still  exist  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
nim  ;  and  the  traveller  may  visit  the  sitn.ition  oiTupteil  by  the  stidhim, 
where,  the  ancients  celebrated  games  in  honour  of  Mrlicerta. 

*'  From  this  spot,  now  waste,  it  is  about  .an  hour's  walk  to  Armrotirt- 
fhns.  In  the  jircripices  of  thlsro^k  nothing  is  seen  but  sh.ifts  of  columni, 
hsH-brokcii  bases,  and  entire  pillars  of  the  mo'll  hi^jhly  valued  m.irhles. 
It  IS  said,  th.at  this  cifavlel  yet  pisenrcs  Mwera!  int'Te-'tirTg  remains  of  an- 
dqitity  ;  such  ns  lire  fount.iin  of  l^rrn-,  wholly  mnsinictcd  of  white 
marhlr,  a  quantity  of  has  reliefs,  and  v;irious  unpublished  inscripuens. 

From  this  sublime  point,  what  a  magnificent  view'  extends  m*rr  ihc 
whole  of  Greece !  Achaia,  Sica  outa,  Argos  and  its  rininrntrs,  the  P.af- 
fhetiiiis,  the  Taygetus,  Niupli  and  its  P.ilaii4ides,  the  w  fdr^prrad  gulf  of 
Arjoi,  and  the  sborrs  of  I..ironla.  are  VhcM  at  a  dngle  gl.iiire.  At  the 
Ib^t  of  the  spectator  lie  the  se.a  ot*  Irpanto,  and  the  ^il]>h  td*  Knghla. 
Megan,  Salamis,  and  Klrmis  fo’  iu  j  irt  of  iIk  \icw.  The  veisKs  cjjit- 
dng  the  Pirens  at  Athens,  in  itsd.as's  c*  |m>speTity,  might  be  discerued  n'oni 
this  point.  Fpidaunis,  Egina,  C'.d.smia,  ar.*  in  front,  as  likewise  is  rfic 
rnrion  of  the  Hermiouidcs,  which  niin'dr^  ii\  arnre  fHits  with  thusc 
rf  the  sm.  ITic  eye  wanders  aKo  tui  Mount  Cytberon,  and  cxaminci 
the  d<»nblc  peaks, — but  the  w  bole  sonl  of  the  sjirct'i^or  is  imntfkdrnt  for 
the  olTccts  which  iuirouud  it.  liic  isthmus  is  cwihxl  by  the  niodcfa 
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Greeks,  kernmitti,  the  six  mile  way  ^  tluit  appellation  desertbtog  its 
brridih.*  pp  147— lAO. 

Iheprev  nt  Mivira  U  a  mile  distant  from  where  die  ancient  Spana 
stood  'llir  Tersun  column  is  not  wholly  destroyed,  though  every  Ua? 
it  sntVrr  %  .uhhtl<  a  il  mutilation.  'I'lic  walls  of  the  temple  of  )  '<  nu$  ormj, 
the  remains  of  that  dedicatnl  to  Hercules,  still  exist }  and  perlia|)S,  could 
liiev  U'  rxptuTfU,  might  ali'otd  intctcsting  discoverirs.  1  hey  are  leo- 
•tiiMtrd  ot  cxticmrl)  beiutilvd  nurblc.  'Ihc  Kussuns  erected  rrduuUt 
in  the  theatre,  so  pompously  described  by  Tausaniot  and  Tlutarch.  ^Miat 
1  change!  llussians  at  Spart.t !  Ucdoubis  in  the  theatre  ! 

C)n  the  lianks  of  tlie  Kurotas  arc  yrt  remaining  thoae  marbles,  wherein 
were  futd  tbr  rings  tor  mooting  the  gallics,  w  hich  at  certain  tinges  of 
the  year  came  up  as  high  as  Sp.:rta.  'ihc  Dromos  is  marked  by  its 
ruins  :  the  ranges  of  seats  are  visible  ;  a  few  exertions  in  clearing  away 
the  earth,  wiHild  discover  the  w  hole  course  of  it. 

.Argos  exists  only  in  its  name  :  a  few  Ui.s  relic fs  and  effaced  inscrip¬ 
tions,  on  a  ruck  in  its  vicinity,  nurk  the  place  where  it  stcxxl ;  but  t^ 
present  Argos  is  wholly  nuHlem,  and  is  about  an  hour  in  circuit. 

1  lie  pass  ot  the  ThernKipyla*,  w  hose  hot  tiaths  still  remain,  is  holy  to 
every  warm  and  patriotic  lieait.  *  Scvcial  hc'aps  of  stones  which  are 
•rrii  a  little  Iryond  the  pass,  are  marked  by  the  tr.idition  of  the  inba- 
biunu,  iIm*  tonihs  ot  the  Spartans;  and  the  Grcrk  physician  ot 
Salune  had  not  failed  to  remark  this  p.'irticulnr  to  the  Fremh  travcllcn. 
On  apprtia<  hing  this  dctilc,  Ibrahim  /VAiooiu  .  w  ho  had  no  doubt  pro- 
cured  information  at  Salotic,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  r^mte,  began  to  put 
hit  pistols  in  order,  and  to  make  ready  an  enormous  musquet  which  be 
carried.  One  of  the  priNonen  inc]uiring  his  reasons,  he  answered,  *  ilii 
briause  in  this  paNi  there  arc  people  like  myself,  land  corsairs,  who  strip 
travcllcn  of  tlicir  property  and,  indeed,  the  ThcrmopyltT  arc  nothing 
but  a  cut'thruit  gullet,  where  it  would  not  lie  remarkably  safe  to  in¬ 
dulge  mcdit.itions  i>n  the  intcrcstiilg  events  o(  past  ages.*  Vol.  Ih 

pp.  J9,  10. 

On  in^prt  ting  the  nl.iin  of  Plursalia,  which  should  rather  be  called  a 
valley,  dir  lurralor  tninkt  il  wonderful  how  the  sagacious  Pomfiey,  who 
occupictl  the  mo»t  advantageous  situation,  could  (x>ssibly  sutler  a  most 
ceit.iin  victory  to  rsca|ic  him.  At  tlir  present  moment  Pliarsalia  scema 
to  have  concentered  in  itself  the  w  hole  industry  of  Thessaly.  The  plain 
is  C4>vrrrd  with  ciihivarton  of  various  kinds.  Numerous  vilbgcs  em¬ 
bellish  the  hills  which  surround  it;  and  the  city  is  not  inferior  io 
imjxirf.incr  to  the  Irrtile  tcriitory,  of  which  it  is  tbr  capital,  p.  48. 

Ihe  writer  dcwTibcs  many  plaiTs  as  striking  by  the  beauty  cf  their 
views,  and  the  fertility  ot  their  soil:  they  produce  whatever  human 
life  requires  ;  or  rather,  they  are  capable  of  producing  it  in  great  abuo- 
daiHY,  did  not  the  politual  cinumstances  of  the  countrv'  oppose  I  be 
bi^uiity  cl  Providence.  Ibe  rr  .uler,  no  doubt,  will  be  desirous  of  M. 
P*t  .K'count  ot  a  s|x>t  so  cch'bratcd  as  the  Elysl.in  fields  es|ieciaUy,  ad¬ 
jacent  as  they  are  to  w  hat  was  fomierly  venerated  as  one  ot  the  mouths 
ol  Hell. 

*  Ihc  Fiystan  field*  miglit  -till  hr  the  residence  of  a  happy  populat’ioiw 
nirrr  might  return,  in  the  midst  of  ronvintic  bnds<  ajics,  brnraih  a  tran- 
rpiil  sky,  and  surrounded  liy  a  fertile  territory,  tliosr  d.i)s  which  the 
l<^ts  diciigbfrd  io  cclcbtJlc.  In  no  ccuntry  of  the  world  con  tlic  cya 
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compiThnid  more  cxtfmive  prospects;  whether  it  wamler  towird  Mount 
fuiJut,  when  the  sun,  riving  above  its  summits,  awakes  the  birds  which 
ilun  her  beneath  the  bushes  ut'  the  valleys,  or  whether  it  follow  this  lu- 
miiur)'.  wl)en  setting  behind  the  Acrocrrauni.in  mount.iins.  'llie  Kiysian 
ftrlJft  estend  about  five  leagues  from  north-ejisl  to  south-west,  and 
hsie  nearly  six  thousand  fathom  (about  seven  miles)  in  tlieir  im-an 
diainrter. 

*  Ihrir  limits  are  determined  to  the  north,  by  Mount  Tomarus  and  its 
forests;  to  the  east,  they  end  at  the  margin  of  the  lake  Acticrusia,  and 
it  the  city  of  Janina :  Mount  Cassiopeia,  and  the  lesser  Hindus,  confine 
them  to  the  H^uth  ;  and  the  mountainous  territory  of  the  ancient  Klea, 
doses  tlicm  on  the  west.  Several  streams,  with  a  tiver  which  Howi 
Donh  of  the  lake,  beside  various  rivulets,  irrigate  and  enrich  them. 

*  llic  hike  Aciicruda,  respecting  the  situation  of  which  modem  geo- 
^phers  have  differed,  fonns  one  extremity  of  the  Elysian  fiehls.  It  is 
from  nortii  to  south  alx)ut  four  leagues  and  an  half:  in  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  alxmt  tliret*  thousaiut  four  hundred  fathoms  (nearly  four 
miles.)  Its  environs,  rugged  and  sharp  toward  tlie  east,  are  agreeable 
and  dunning  toward  the  south  and  west.  The  |M>sition  of  an  island 
about  half  way  in  this  lake,  but  nearest  to  the  ra.stern  shore,  lus  occa¬ 
sioned  a  nominal  division  of  it  into  upper  and  lower ;  but  both  are  fomied 
by  one  CiKumon  stream,  which  the  ancienU  called  Coc)’tas,  and  this  name 
ii  still  given  to  it  by  some  of  (he  moderns.  Derived,  no  doubt,  from  in- 
ournrrablc  glaciers,  and  supplied  by  those  unknown  receptacles  of  w'ater 
which  exist  anwng  the  mountains  adjoining  to  the  Hiiklus,  this  river, 
after  having  long  continued  its  course  under  ground,  rises  in  (he  lake 
Achrrusia,  nearly  in  its  center,  at  a  place  called  by  the  Greeks  Pe» 
rama,  I'he  sharp  and  peaked  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Acltcrusia, 
by  nvrding  form  a  semi-circle,  or  semi-oval,  around  the  Perama^  with* 
in  which  recess  the  H.icha  has  a  pleasure- house.  The  Ctx'ytus  falls 
from  the  b.ink  of  the  same  name  by  nearly  twenty  mouths,  through 
uhicli  its  waters  issue,  e.ich  moutli  e<ju.il  in  siac  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
To  tlic  noith  the  lake  also  receives  a  little  river,  probably  that  of 
IXiilon.i,  as  well  as  the  contributions  of  many  rills,  which  fall  into  it, 
afte  r  h.iving  wandered  in  the  plain,  or  along  the  fragrant  declivities 
which  surround  this  side  of  the  lake. 

‘  However  surprizing  the  tails  of  the  water  of  the  G)r}'tus  may  be 
thought .  the  little  island  in  the  hike,  olfejs  to  the  observer,  perhaps  a 
still  greater  subject  of  wonder.  It  is  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  reside  in 
a  vill  jgr  standing  north  and  east ;  lliry  h  ivc  also  a  monastery  on  it,  but, 
although  the  major  part  of  the'a-  iniiabitants  were  bom  on  this  iskind, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile  themselves  to  a  phenomenon  which 
rrgnl.irly  occurs,  especially  during  autumn,  to  their  great  exjnster- 
nabcai.  Hardly  is  the  month  of  October  arrived,  when  this  island 
•errns  to  be.  placed  on  a  tremulous  basis;  more  than  thirty  violent 
shocks  are  felt  in  a  day,  .'Kxomp.mird  with  explosions  like  the  report  of 
heav)  cannon.  The  (irreks,  alamred  by  these  subterranean  comm<^ 
tions,  ,ind  by  the  noiv*s  which  ac'comp.iny  them,  c|utt  their  benisrs  in 
gr-at  affright,  and  loudly  implore  assistance  fr»)in  heaven.  iVevcr* 
ihrIrsH,  it  should  ap|>rar  tha  he  danger  att«  nding  this  plienonrenon  it 
n«H  itjn.ii  tii  the  dismay  it  produces.— 1  hr  inhatiiiants  have  iio  tradition 
of  rjiul  antiquity  with  the  production  of  this  island,  which  is,  perbapi. 


7ft!  rouqucvillc*  Truv^U  tH  Greece,  Sic. 

dcsfinej  !«  V  mpilphed  in  thr  lake  Achenisia,  or  to  ri«e  nbore  It,  (n 
the  iftlniKtt  ot  XAiforiwt,  amt  the  Kamenif  luve  riarn  atxire  the  sea)  to  •• 
to  rrpe!  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  thereby  to  cause  an  iiinndation  orer 
the  Kly^ian  hr  Ids. 

•  Tlie  w.ttrts  n!  the  lake  Arherusia  .ire  bad,  and  fcrfid  ;  hut  those  of 
the  Coryius  have  all  the  frr%hnes«  and  limpidity  possesvd  by  the  purral 
•IHings.  A  multitude  of  tish  i«  found  In  the:  lake,  esprcudly  cray-fiUi. 
ttrrat  niiml>er»  of  n(]u:iti<*  birds  toser  it  in  all  seasons  ;  many  barks  crosi 
it  in  all  dirrrti*>ns,  and  the  IVha  has  a  pIc.isurc-lxKti  on  it.  An  infinity 

hitherto  unnoticed  plant"  ttouriNh  on  its  banks,  on  the  colcanic  "oil  of 
the  island  sshich  it  contains,  or  fl.wtt  alom;  the  surface  of  its  w.tvrs.  It 
his  its  calms,  iti  leim>ests,  its  ruirenU,  its  drifts,  and  during  the 
rains,  it  covers  almost  doubV  the  surface  which  it  ocaipirs  at  other 
times.  T  he  waters  of  the  Arherusi.i,  after  long  restraint  between  its 
liaiiks,  unite  to  form  t!i  *  Achrnm,  w  hich  lr*«es  itself  three  qtiartrri  of  a 
league  to  the  south,  under  the  mountain  Cassiopt  it,  in  the  gulph  of 
Avrrnus. 

•  Dreaded  spot !  but  a  spot  which  now' neither  exhales  the  smell  of  tuU 
phur,  nor  exudes  bitumen :  distingut-*lietl  only  as  the  place  where  the  Aihc- 
rofr  disappe^irs  from  \  irw.  Ihe  ancients  w'ho  be  lie  Id  this  phenomenon  pro- 
lottged  its  course  to  the  midst  of  hell,  which  they  ctudd  nowhere  In-tter 

I'hce.  than  beneath  the  mountains  of  Epirus . Twelve  leagnrt 

from  Mount  Cas"io|»ei.i,  the  waters  of  the  Acheron  re*appcar  from  un- 
der^rmind.  in  the  environs  of  a  village  called  /V/i.r/rf,  and  continue  their 
coury*  to  the  gulph  of  Ait.i.  fisrmerly  the  gulph  of  Ainbracia,  in  which 
they  issue,  atter  having  formed  a  morass.  All  the  mountains  east  and 
south  of  the  lake  are  calcareous.  I'he  vibr.iiions  of  earthquakes  which 
they  rxprticiKe,  occur,  ai  throughout  the  IVlofMincfsus,  in  autumn : 
while  Mount  Tomams,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Chimera,  rarely  feel 
anv  shot  k«.  K«peri.dly  after  a  summer  which  has  tK*<n  hot  and  dry, 
ihr  inlubitints  of  Greece  await,  with  g^’cat  apprehensions,  these  con¬ 
vulsions  of  the  earth.’  Vol.  111.  pp.  dp — 48 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  a  count r\’,  which  furnished  not  a  few  of 
those  poetical  «lr>tripilons  of  the  niwTn  world,  embellished  by  ins  en¬ 
tire  genius,  sikitb  the  very  acme  of  horror.  Hut  sse  must  not  conceive 
of  this  neighl>'n»rh«»o*!  .is  having  been  at  all  times  the  same  a»  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Wc  may  imlred  s,iy  with  I.ucrctius, 

WstfuaiM  apiHtunt  Jchnttjua 

•'  No  hell,  no  sulpiiurous  l.ikr*  appcMr but  the  narration  of  Dr.  P.  suG 
ftwirntlv  iinpUrn  Unit  esrn  now’  a  suhterranc.in  Volcano  manifests  it.wlf 
bv  it»  rife*  t*  ;  uikI  ih.it  the  natives  of  the  place  themselves  arc  not  reion- 
c  Jc  d  to  the  <1  ingrr*  ol  their  situ.uii»n.  I  hi*  volcano  ihn  c  thousand  yran 
•  JO,  ini  ’ht  be.  nu  re  "Ui>C4ficid,  ih.m  it  is  a!  present  ;  then  it  emilti'd 
steams  ct  >ul|  Irarr oa»  «  %  ulaiion,  \\ho>r  stench  was  insiipportahle,  like 
tlut  of  tbs'  Jxllauir.i.  n<  ur  N.iplt's,  at  icrtiln  times;  and  then  the 
which  it  disc n^.iged.  p4>ss<'>v(J  the  Mine  moibitic  properties,  .as  those 
wh.ih  IS  w  ui*titigni>h  the  Grotta  del  One.  I'his  lake,  then,  was  ano- 
tlier  iKad  Jsea  ;  the  v‘^t  f»f  another  Vesuvius  or  Kina.  Hence  when  any 
whether  bv  .’'.cciilrni  or  design,  wus  subjected  to  it-*  intiurnce, 
the  tonction*  of  htc  wrn*  viicpcudt\i,  aiul  appan  ut  death  ensued  :  but  if 
Wit.Hlraw  n  tro,n  ii.caK«'  in  time,  the  gradual  clfctls  of  llic  fre >h  air,  by 
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Kfioniif;  rripiraiion,  had  errry  •ppe.inincf  of  rtcaUtng  the  doptrtnd  to 
dr  rrf^ions  ol  life  and  day.  What  ample  Kx^pr  for  delusion  did  these  pho* 
nooKtu  att'urd  !  And  to  what  bewildering^  of  fancy  during  the  iutcrvii 
ol  intrmipted  rationality,  were  iliey  not  accestiury  ' 
pauanias  describes  the  Cocytus  as  flowing  with  a  most  unpleasant 
watrr:  in  the  same  place  at  the  Acberuaian  marsh,  and  adjac'cnt  to  the 
hvrs  Acheron.  He  gWes  it  as  his  opinion,  tlut  Homer  luving  aeco 
ihev*  pi.tcrs,  had  the  boldness  to  insert  in  his  |x)rtns,  as  well  thoM  pir- 
ticvlart  concerning  souls  in  Hades,  as  the  tuniea  of  infernal  rivers^ 
which  he  derived  Irom  the  rivers  of  Tlu*spru(ia.  Lib.  i.  cap.  17, 

We  vcniutT  to  conjecture,  tlut  as  this  Cocytut,  whose  waien  arc  now 
plubrioiit.  was  in  the  days  of  pjusanias  unpleasant,  and  undriiikable« 
10.  in  tlie  days  of  Homer,  its  stirams  were  absolutely  f.ital.  In  fact* 
the  \olcano  was  then,  if  not  in  vigorous  activity,  ycl  very  rccuntly  ea« 
tia*  ilth^J  ;jnd  it  should  uppeir,  tlut  die  ticry  rhlcgetlnm  itself  was  a 
stream  of  iaua,  issuing  in  the  adjacent  waters,  and  produciug  at  once  the 
most  terrihe  noises,  the  mu'it  ikiuseous  stench,  and  tlie  moat  deadly 
himes. 

T.,^x  fAtt  tis  Tl  f9t*9tp 

KikHiTidf  OS  Irvyoi  v^jltos  fii» 

Illt^  Tl,  Tt  )||>«,/  WOiMfXwf  tfiitnsot* 

Od.  K.  513— 51JU 

Where  Phlegrthon’s  loud  torrents,  rushing  dow'n, 

I  Iis5  in  the  flaming  gulf  of  Acheron  ; 

And  where,  slow  •rolling  from  the  Stygian  betl, 

Cocytus’  lamentnhle  waters  sjire.-id  : 

Where  the  d.irk  rocks  o’erinng  the  infernal  lake. 

And  mingling  streams  eternal  murmurs  make. 

Pop*. 

TT)e  I.atin  poets  acrommodated  (he  images  Uicy  borrowed  from  the 
Ofrc'ks,  to  places  and  objects  in  their  own  country  ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  when  the  Grc<  k  writers  referred  these*  terrestrial  phenomena  to  the 
unseen  world,  they  borrow'cd,  in  Uteir  turn,  ideas  derived  frutu  a  sourc'e, 
which  must  not  be  sought  in  F'gypt,  w  here  no  prototype  caisted,  but 
in  a  region  renaotcly  cast ;  the  origin  not  of  Greece  ouly,  but  of  the* 
wliole  western  w  orld. 

Uuilting  these  terries,  w  hich,  however  interesting  by  their  antiquity, 
wr  ( aanot  further  discuss,  w’c  pruiTcd  to  notice  what  is  ut  more  Inuuc* 
di.ite  and  instant  interest.  3  he  public  has  beard  much  of  the  Mouths  of 
Cattiro,  an<i  they  arc  still  the  subject  of  great  contention  between 
the  Kinpcrors  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Framr.  In  what  their  itn{>urtaDcc 
<^sists,  our  readers  nuy  g.ither  from  Ute  following  description  : 

‘  Nature  does  not  ofler  in  any  counir)*  «f  ^hc  wivld,  a  |h>rt  eqiwl  to  the 
J^hiionU  belter  known  in  modern  days,  by  tlirtrriu  Mouths  ol  llic 

Cjttaro.  l/Ct  imagiiution  conceive  of  three  va.Hl  baMiiis,  extending  very 
Lr  into  the  surrounding  country,  and  <x>miuunK*atiug  with  each  uClirr 
only  by  pa'^s.iges  c.i))able  ot  bi'ing  rrgulatly  drfr.iuletl ;  and  this  will  tug* 
some  idea  of  the  j)om  of  Catlaro.  AltrrwanU,  a  suigle  inspection 
ot  thr  pbns  of  Cofonelli.  which,  however,  arc  not  perf«it,will  convince 
o*  iliat  l.incy  itself  U  hardly  adequate  to  Uic  deull  <il  Uicac  woodcflal 
harbours. 
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The  largest  fleets  may  find  shelter  in  these  deep  recesses,  or  arms  of  the 
•ca;  and  from  the  screens  of  rugged  mountains  around  them,  where,  in 
all  probability,  eiisl  only  forests  and  pasturages,  might  suddenly  i^ue 
unsuspected  squadrons,  stored  with  the  whole  apparatus  ot  war. 

*  Sublime  declivities  cin  urascribe  the  ports  of  Cattaro ;  and  the  levels 
in  their  neighboiirhixxl,  arc  inhabited  by  a  population  whose  character  is 
intrepidity.  Every  where  nature  exliibits  decided  marks  of  superiority, 
villi  an  air  of  grandeur,  degraded  by  no  imperfections.  In  short,  the 
Mouths  of  the  Cattaro  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  port 
of  the  Adriatic;  and  to  whomsoever  this  belongs,  the  dominion  ol 
this  sea  belongs  of  course.  It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  other  ad¬ 
vantages  felt  and  appreciated ;  and  which  Germany,  being  in  possession 
of  this  point,  would  no  doubt  render  manifest.  East  of  these  Mouths 
of  Cattaro,  rise  the  memntains  inhabited  by  the  Montenegrins ;  a  lofty 
«ud  .br^ve  race,  breathing  nothing  but  war.  1  he  half  savage  state  in 
which  they  exist,  the  view  of  their  mountains,  and  of  the  se.a  dashing 
with  noisy  vehemence  on  the  shores  of  Dalmatia,  in  short,  the  tumults 
of  the  elements,  are  their  delight.  They  arc^  the  remaining  and  un¬ 
changed  descendants  of  the  ancient  Illyrians.  Most  of  them  profess 
Christianity,  but  all  of  them  worship  independence  only  !  They  some¬ 
times  forsake  the  scenes  of  their  nativity,  to  enter  tlie  service  of  the 
Emperors  of  Russia  ;  and  their  constitutions  arc  rarely  able  to  support  the 
change  of  climate  ;  and  although  lietter  fed  and  better  treated  than  when 
at  home  with  llieir  families,  the  greater  part  of  these  adventurers  perish.’ 

pp.  288,  28(). 

Gur  travel’e*.  afterwards  favours  us  with  an  intimation  which  needs 
not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  explain  it,  that  ‘  every  thing  leads  to  the 
belief  that  a  warlike  marine  may  issue  one  day  from  the  bottom  of  this 
gulf,  /«»  pfwlaim  and  defend  the  ideitif  qt'  the  Mediterranean*  And  in 
another  place  he  allows  ten  years  to  this  event.  Can  a  more  complete 
clcvclopcment  of  the  projects  of  Buonaparte  be  desired.^  CkTtainly  French 
\>olitinnns  have  n«>t  stiulicil  in  vain  the  science  of  geography  !  and  what 
the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  tiriginatcd,  the  insatiable  avidity  of  thischief 
(if  it  be  the  will  of  l*rovidcnce)  will  accomplish. 

'I'hat  other  naiioiN  as  well  as  the  French  knew  the  importance  of 
this  situation.apjx'ars  from  tlic  contract  made  by  the  British  Government 
•  with  the  late  Col.  Williams  who  was  in  the  Austrian  service,  to  cut 
40,  0(X)  trees  for  the  use  of  the  British  nav\ .  That  otficer  commanded 
the  forts  at  the  Mouths  orCatt.’\ro;  not  far  from  w'hich  he  had  an  estate. 
I'his  jiermission  of  the  Austrian  government,  we  are  well  informed,  wis 
no  gratification  to  Buonaparte. 

(To  le  continued,.) 


Art.  XXIV.  De  la  Pr>pon  /  ranee  maritime  et  cnmmerciale  de  la  (rrande 
lireta^ne,  On  me  iXi.ti.oine  and  Commercial  Preponderance  of 

England,  or  the  Intensts  of  other  Nations  relative  to  England  and 
Eiance.  By  M.  Montbrion.  1  vol.  8vo.  Price  5  francs,  /5c. 

^J^HE  author,  as  mav  be  extKTted,  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  system  ut  F-nul.ind  is  es!»eniially  hurtful  to  the  other  trading 
natiuus,  and  proposes  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  coalition  against  her ; 
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Ite  declaims  on  the  rights  of  Neutrality^  the  Navigation  Act,  the  ba* 
lance  of  (Commerce  ;  and  after  t>ointing  out  to  other  nations  the  incon- 
srniencies  which  tliey  experience  from  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
England,  he  directs  them  to  measures,  both  military  and  commercial, 
suited  to  remedy  the  evil;  and  has  also  the  generosity  to  instruct  Great 
Britain  in  the  system  which  she  ought  to  pursue. 


Art.  XXV.  Memorial  pour  la  Defense  de  Places^Jaisant  suite  nu  A/c- 
rnorial  pour  Tat taque;  a  Memoir  on  the  Defence  of  fortified  Places  ; 
companion  to  a  Memoir  on  Attack  ;  a  posthumous  Work  of  Cormon- 
taingne,  Marechal  de  Camp.  I  vol.  bvo.  plates.  Price  11  francs, 
common  paper,  fine  ditto,  20  francs. 

CORMONTAINGNE,  Marechal  de  Camp,  an  engineer  officer, 
^  inferior,  say  the  French,  to  Vauban  alone,  was  author  of  a  very 
highly  esteemed  >Iemoir  on  the  attack  of  fortified  places.  'I'he  present 
work  treats  of  the  duty  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  in  sieges,  and 
details  every  operation  with  the  most  scrupulous  minuteness  and  exacti¬ 
tude.  M.  C.  had  comjwscd  the  work  for  his  own  direction,  and  it  will 
probably  be  considered  as  a  fit  companion  to  his  former  memoir,  and  a 
useful  acquisition  to  the  engineer. 


Art.  XXVI.  Les  Monumens  antiquely  expHquees  par  la  Mythologie, 
Ancient  Monuments  explained  by  Mythdlogic.  I  vol.  Svo.  To  sub* 
scribers  12  francs  per  vol. ;  to  non-subscribers,  15  francs. — Paris. 

^HE  materials  of  this  work  are  collected  and  arranged  by  M.  Alcxan- 
^  die  le  Noir,  Admin^trator  of  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments, 
and  the  plates  are  designed  and  engraved  by  M.  Laurent  Guyot.  I'he 
hrst  volume  only  is  published,  containing  50  plates,  outlines,  Ac.  and 
eludes  the  principal  part  of  the  letter  A.  Two  volumes  at  least  will  bo 
published  annually.  The  subjects  are  treated  with  clearness,  precision, 
and  brevity,  and  the  editors  information  is  drawn  from  competent 
sources. 


Art.  XXVII.  Gnlerie  anliquey  ou  Collection  des  Chefs  iPiruvres,  iC  Ar^ 
chitecturey  de  Sculpturcy  et  de  Peinture  antique.  The  antique  Gallery, 
or  a  Collection  ot  the  principal  productions  of  Antiquity  in  Archiiec- 
turt.*.  Sculpture  aud  Painting.  Price  tt  francs  |x:r  Number,  published 
monthly. 

spills  work  was  commenced  several  yean  ago,  but  the  political  trou¬ 
bles  which  intervened,  oc'casioned  its  suspension.  It  is  now  rcctmi- 
mcnced  by  (lirfcrent  jx  rsons,  and  the  known  enterprize  and  abilities  of 
its  present  publishers  (M  .M.  Trt  iiltcl  and  Wurtz,)  leave  but  little  doubt  of 
its  suc»  rss.  .M.  I/*grand.  Architect  of  Public  .Monuments,  and  whose 
reputaiion  in  the  arts  and  in  literaiure  is  well  c  stablished,  will  8up<Tintcnd 
tlie  i  tter-press:  aud  M.  Houtioi*  wilJins|X(l  the  riii^r.tvii.gs.  The 
suite,  is  inieiiaed  to  embrace  the  Clicfs-d’oeuvres  ol  ant-(|uijy  :  Fhe  fjrst 
division  of  the  work  will  be  composed  of  tlic  Grecian  remains,  and 
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mere  part trtilsriy  those  relative  to  Athens;  afterwarils  will  suececd  Synt, 
Ef^pt,  Skily,  Ma^a  Grecia,  luly,  and  France;  one  entire  division ViH 
K*  devoted  to  Oriental  monuments.  Kach  country  will  form  a  complete 
divhfion^  and  may  be  purchased  separately. 


DUTCH  LITERATURE. 

Art.  XXV’ III.  liillioihcek  van  tlu'alogisclic  LelUnkund :  The  Library  of 
TlKological  Literature,  vol.  1.  bvo.  700  pp.  Amsterdam. 

TTOUR  numbers  of  this  work  constitute  a  volume,  containing  papers 
on  various  subjects  suited  to  the  plan  expressed  in  its  title.  Pac 
first  numlxT  includes,  among  other  things,  a  very  full  account  of  the 
Dutch  Missionary  Society,  ctstablished  at  Rotterdam  in  1797>  for  the 
projxigation  of  eliristianiiy  among  the  heathen.  Several  Missionaries 
from  this  society,  now  labour  among  the  Hottentots  and  Catfres  in 
Southern  Africa  ;  we  presume,  that  lljeir  names,  history,  and  circutn- 
stances,  arc  \v(  11  known  to  our  readers. 

I'he  second  number  conLaius  an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
Jfest  riicdand.  'Ih^  numbers  of  the  dilLerent  denominations  in  tliis  pro- 
viiK'C  are  detailed  ;  it  appears  that  there  are  \2/,722  Calvinists.  897. 
lauherans. — 15,14.5.  Catholics. —  ri,955.  Baptists. — 24,  Remonstrants, 
21). — United  Brethren  or  Moravians,  and  U)2ri  Jews.  It  also  furnishes  a 
similar  statement  of  Dutch  Brabant,  Giieldrcs  and  Groningen. 

'1  he  third  number  pursues  the  same  plan,  and  includes  the  provloccf 
of  Zealand  and  L'trtciU,  with  tlie  island  of  ll'ukheren^ 

1  he  fourth  number  contains  an  estimate  of  the  Protestants  in  France  ; 
an  account  of  the  church  at  Dordrecht^  and  a  variety  of  other  religious 
information.  The  volume  is  completed  in  a  table  ol  contents. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Art.  XXIX.  rnllstdndi^c  Xalurgecchichle  der  schadru  hvn  Forstinsekten ; 
iIk'  Natural  Hi.«»tor)'  of  Inwets,  whicli  are  detrimental  to  Forests.  By 
J.  M.  Rechsiien  and  L.  Schailcnbt'rg.  vol.  1.  4to.  290  pp.  3  plati:s. 
Icipsig,  3rxd.  8gr.  IMK). 

editors  of  this  work  intend  to  investigate  in  two  sections  the  his- 
^  tory  of  those  insects  which  are  injurioiis  to  forests.  In  two  succeed¬ 
ing  MTtinns  tliey  will  give  the  history  of  useful  insects,  which  favour 
the.  growtr.  o!  trees  by  destroying  noxious  animalculap,  and  which  of 
covirse  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  pernicious. 

'I’he  pic.sent  volume  c*nnniences  with  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
insects  in  genrr..l,  and  noxious  insects  in  particular:  this  is  followcii,  1. 
By  a  df  seription  of  the  liurtful  insects  ot  the  first  tw^o  orders  of  Liniiffus. 
2.  Kemark^  on  the  devastations  whicr  they  commit.  3.  Description  of 
their  .‘species,  under  whicli  head  the  authorities  of  Linn.TUS  and  Fabriciiis 
are  followed.  I'lieso  descriptions  are  concisely  det.iiled  wdih  dearness 
and  accurary,  and,  w  hat  is  evidently  of  prime  importance,  the  synony- 
me-s  are  enrefnlly  preserved.  Two  new  species  discovered  by  A/.  Beck- 
xficM.aie  very  miniitely  desi  ribcd ;  tlicseare  1  Bnstrirhus  }inastri,  whirh 
has  frecpicntly  been  confounded  willi  tlic  Boytrichus  and 
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Art.  XXX.  Ilandluch  dtr  Ifeliesgichte;  Manual  of  Universal  Histoiy* 
By  Professor  Pocliz.  2  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig,  3  rxd.  l6gr, 

rpH  1  S  work  desen’cs  to  be  distinguished  from  the  many  Universal 
Histories,  which  are  continually  crowding  the  press.  The  author 
in  his  introduction  enforces  the  utility  of  studying  universal  history.  He 
proards  to  distinguish  the  course  of  oents  into  the  following  periods  ; 
ihr  first  comprises  the  space  from  the  origin  of  the  human  race  to  Cyrut; 
the  second  commences  with  Cyrus,  and  terminate.s  with  Alexander  | 
the  third  reaches  to  Augustus;  and  the  fourth  from  Augustus  to  Charles- 
Ir-franc,  A.  D.  7^9-  To  this  fourth  jx'riod  the  author  has  subjoitu'd  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  literature  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  ccittury. 
The  fifth  period  continues  the  history  to  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
history'  o(  the  difi’erent  nations  is  geographically  arranged,  U'ginning 
with  China,  and  proceeding  to  Hindustan,  Media,  Ractria,  Aria,  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Assyria,  Phamicia,  l\ilcstine,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Scythia,  Afri¬ 
ca,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Greece.  Italy  and  Rome. 

The  nx'ital  of  events  is  accompanied  by*  observations  on  the  roannert 
.ind  dispositions  of  dilferent  nations,  on  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  de¬ 
cline  of  empires,  and  on  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  work 
will  be*  continued. 


Aur.  XXXI.  vSF.LF.CT  LITERARY  INFORM.MION. 


Gentlemen  and  Publishernt  xpho  have  xcorks  in  the  preset  ’^'iU  oblige  the 
CondiH'tor.i  of  the  Eclectic  Hlview,  bp  hendimr  infunnatum  f  post  paid) 
of  the  subject ^  extent t  and  prnrablt  price,  of  inch  XL'orkx  ;  vhich  they  map 
titpend  on  being  commumcaied  to  the  public,  if  consistent  with  thtir  plan. 


A  C orrespondence  has  been  opened  with  various  parts  o  f  the  United  Kingdom, 
fur  the  purpose  of  procuring  interesting  Ijiterarp  intelligince,  on  the.  authcn* 
ticitp  o  f  which  the  public  map  depend. 


CRKVr  lUtITAlN. 

Mr.  Ji>liue«  hiiving  succeeded  well 
wall  hfiMssiri,  eiit;iluyed  iii  a  trails* 
iaIiiMi  ol  JaitrvilU. 

•Ur.  ut  the  Britisli  Museum, 

Will  soon  {tiiiilivh  uii  H|)peii(ii\  tn  tlie 
salualili*  work  •>!  his  latlicr.  Dr.  Ctniihe, 
ml  tied,  Xummi  vefernm  Popuhrum  ft 
Lrhium  yii,  m  Mutico  G,  Hunter.  M.  1). 

iistrVtintur. 

the  Kev.  Ru^er  Kiii^dnii  is triinslHtiiiK 
»n»*thfr  |*nr|  ol  Dr.  Loss’s  Geschtehte 
•irr  Relififin  ;  the  Rrrpehi  der  H'ahtheU 
<  k*nt!irhen  der  Rrliffn. 

Reautohret'  Aiiiroooeliun  In  the  New 
^iiiLiiiii‘iit  IS  rr|)riniing  ut 

ii'ed  111  that  Liitscistiv  as  u  lecli»rc 

Ixmk. 

riic  Rrv.  R.  V'mrs,  nnlhnr  ol  the  .Mo- 
wa’iir  History  ol  Si.  Kdiiiuiid’s  Bury,  is 
ou  a  cuiuprchcuMve  aud  cuu- 


nected  Historical  Memoir  of  the  ▼ariom 
Puhlic  Churn  ICS  ill  L  nidiia. 

Rev.  W.  Ha^liil  ^-ro^ose*  to  publish 
FiltV'Iwo  bciiiioiis  in  J  vuts. 

Mr.  Roger*,  aullmr  of  the  Pleaaures  of 
Memory,  lias  nearly  rniislied  aa  epic 
poem  on  the  horrors  ol  Jacobinism. 

HveaiA. 

M.  de  LaiK'iisky,  inspector  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  «  the  IlermiUge  at  Petershurg,  pro* 
poses  (o  publish  t*\  suhseriplioii,  A  Dc- 
siripiioii  ot  tin-  Puliire  Gallery  of  that 
Palace.  F.very  nuiiiber  will  comprise  15 
plates,  4lo.  with  expUiiatory  letter¬ 
press  III  Rnssittii  and  trench.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  lor  lach  niimocr,  lo  be  published 
evciy  tour  moiiilis,  10  Huhlrs.  I  he 
work  will  extend  n»  l6  volumes,  and  Ixj 
completed  in  .'x  years. 

The  corresptindente  of  the  Kuiprcsa 
Catherine  IE,  with  Count  Romanaoti; 


i 


i 
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rrUtirc  to  the  opfr«tion»  o|‘  tlir  war 
fhtf  lurks,  in  l77J  mnl  1774, 
has  Ihtii  luti'lv  publlkillMi  Ht  Mo^cuwr. 

Count  PottK'ki,  bus  prinirH,  at  liis  own 
ea{Hriic(*,  •  trw  rupu‘M»t  lu»  Archrnto^ic 
Cnjri  ut  r.nroprun  Ruhsu,  6  plates  in 
Atlas  loin*.  uitU  'i  le.ivrs  ul  cxplaiiution. 

Ill  lib  4,  there  were  piihiislicd  in 
Russia,  l.i  JouriiMls,  |*oliiic-il  and  J,i- 
•  rriiry,  and  116  works,  chiefly  truns- 
Istioiis.  AniotiK  them  were  Slerui-N 
].'i<  ol  Trisiraui  S!iundy  ;  the  Vuva^es 
ol  AuhcIiuisis,  UousseAii's  Maxims,  ^c. 

(irneral  Alexander  P.ilixyn  has  trans* 
lated  l.nrd  ^lacnrlne^’s  Lniha^sy  inlo 
the  Kussiaii  lat)i;ua^e  ;  it  will  be  puh> 
liohed,  and  illustrated  by  u  ^reut  nuiu* 
Ler  ui  Kngrds  iugs. 

II  r.  N  M  A  n  K . 

!\r.  1\  A.  Ma'iistir  ha-*  recommcnrc»l, 
at  Co|ienhagcn,  a  new  D.tnish  periodical 
w(»rk,  riitiilcd,  the  Athenioiim.  'Ihc 
best  nnd  second  nunibers  are  published, 
and  contain,  ainoiii  olln-r  ai tides,  1. 
An  llssay  on  the  I'uinhs  id  the  Family 
ol'  D.ivnI,  on  Mount  Snni,  by  Dr.  Miin- 
tcr.  C.  Dll  (iyiiiuastic  Kverciscs,  con- 
aidered  as  an  essential  department  of 
rdneation.  3.  Dn  the  Myiinilogy  oi 
Seandinnria  and  Dannany;  by  the  editor 
ol  the  work.  M.  M.  betie\es  that  both 
are  derived  from  the  same  on::in.  4. 
On  the  dill'ercnt  editions  ol  the  Classics; 
the  auth..r  proposes  to  ui range  them  in 
3  classes.  1.  Supeiior  and  cotupiele 
cdi’ions,  lor  libraries  and  the  learned. 
?.  S|ileiniid  editions  lor  students, 
5iuall  or  portable  iilitions  lor  schools. 
The  number  .(Iso  no  lodes  an  E'say  on 
tim  M  »de  of  Instruction  in  Design  ni 
Ihc  public  schools. 

s  w  I  r»  1  N . 

M.  llinlers,  (whoM*  reni.irkA  on  Portn- 
pal  coinuiunicatc  I  ni  ielieis  w  .is  reviewed 
F.  R.  I.  bO.  I  'D.)  h  IN  |)uhl:'hed  a  s  milar 
wuik,  containing  liniher  pariii  iilars, 
nndi  r  lliC  title  ul  Porliigi'i'k  ilc'a,  \c. 
ill  a  series  ol  letters,  Sso.  Stoekholin. 

Biiruw'x  I'rasels  in  Southern  .\lrir.i 
liuvi  lo  rn  transixted  in  an  abridged  loim 
into  the  Sn*  dish*  language,  by  Pi*  Diuf 
tiravanih'r,  /hu'cijs  at  the  L’ni'eisity  ut 
Dpsala,  S.ri  iigims,  hm. 

(.  C  H  SI  s  >  Y. 

M.  SicodrI  has  eomiucncrd  nt  Gotha 

a  iievs  periodica!  w  iirs  ,«  ntit  led,  iViKsc^- 

ijHff,  Gerin.iiiy.  It  "lU  eomprire  the 
anlient  and  inodtrii  h. story,  and  the 
cur  osities,  ol  licruiany,  will  he  illus¬ 
trated  by  eograsiogs,  Mini  'sill  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  numbers,  at  uniertatn  p«'riods. 
3  Number*  wiii  c-nnpokc  a  volume. 


At  Brunswick,  a  cidleclion  of  no 
Paintings,  ibictly  of  the  Italian  aii4 
Fteiuish  schools,  was  disposed  of,  by 
lottery,  lusl  May. 

II  u  N  o  A  II  Y . 

M.  Fahria,  n  Hungarian  Poet,  hvt 
published  Mclrieal  Translattoiii  of  tbe 
Dreeiaii  LyriC  Poets,  Pnidar,  .•kiiacrtun 
3apphu  und  others.  ^ 

M.  Koraa,  another  Hungarian  Poet, 
has  translated  the  first  b  book*  of 
Fnie.d  iiilu  Hungarian  verse  of  ij  v\l- 
tables. 

IlOl.f.  SVD. 

M.  P.  Van  Winter  has  just  published 
a  very  good  Dutvh  .Metrical  Translation 
ol  Moral  e,  und  some  speeiiueus  of  a 
riauslaiion  ol  Virgil's  Kiieid. 

»  n  \  s  c  K. 

M.  Felix  ('onsirttjce,  proprietor  of 
an  4  slate  in  .St.  Domingo,  ii.is  published 
Ht  B  o.rde.uix,  II  Political  exainiiiutioii  of 
.Moi.'cin  Coloiiiz.it  iiui,  iiiteniied  luorr 
pAiticnlarly  to  decide,  whether  the 
freiieli  Colonies  ha\e  hei'ii  advanla* 
geoiiH  to  the  mothrr-roiMitry,  or  tbe 
cuniiary.  (^1  vul.  llvo.  ‘.Ir  jU.) 

1  T  A  t  Y . 

M.  Sestini  intends  to  pnhiisli  a  com¬ 
plete  System  of  iicographical  Xiiim*- 
inatic’i,  III  l‘J  voiume.v.  n.lto  ;  it  will  eon* 
l.iin  a  description  of  the  most  nilerrsling 
Coins  and  Medals  of  anli(|iiiiy,uud  ol  all 
the  Cabnu-is  ol  Medals,  public  and 
private,  in  Furope. 

*1  he  same  author  published  a  short 
time  ngo,  a  e.itulogue  r.nsiuii  ec  of  the 
Medals  III  the  Mo'Cuiii  of  .\riguui,  the 
proprietor  of  w  huh  published  eiigrasings 
of  the  most  ninarkahle  in  4  solinuo', 
without  any  explaiiatoiy  Ict'er-prcNN, 

NI.  Si*Nliiii  uIno  itileniU  to  puhloh  a 
ninth  volume  ol  his  I.ettere  e  Disx'r- 
lazioni  N  umiNinatiche  ;  it  will  coulain 
the  (iieeiaii  Coins  and  Medals  of  the 
('ahini  t  ol  (iotha. 

A  new  liulian  translation  of  the  odri 
ol  Horace,  by  CelcNtmo  Masueco  of 
(iriioa,  IS  niinoiineed  lor  puhlicalion. 
I'hiN  iv  the  47lh  llalinn  trunslalion  of 
iheNC  odcN. 

1  he  Canon  Uosario  (iregor io,has  piih- 
liNheii  at  Paletinu;  the  hist  two  voluiiii’S 
ol  llcllectiopN,  on  tin*  IIiNtory  olSuily, 
Iro  u  tin*  limes  ol  liie  Noroinns  yCvu 
zjoni  sof>r,j  la  itor  a  Ji  dai  tf%p 

nor  mam  n  no  ai  present},  Kvu.  PaiCitUo.) 

T  u  II  K  r.  \ . 

'J  he  Turkish  Press  at  Scutari  h«8  al¬ 
ready  published  editions  of  the  PersuH 
Poets  ;  there  is  a  considerable  demand 
lor  them  in  that  Empire, 
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Art.  XXXII.  LIST  OF  WOUKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Hr  hope  that  no  u'ntrr  vilt  take  nception  at  the  otnhiion  af  kh  xratk  i/% 
tke  list^  us  in  formation  rrspeetm^  if  map  not  have  rtadttd  us 

t/if  inurtioN  of  am/  xrorh  shouhi  not  be  considered  at  a  sanction  of  it  ;  the 
iiitconsisiinpf  ofartivUs,  v/tivh  wc  have  not  exa mint'd. 


ARCIIITKC  ru  RB. 

SfK'cinuMUl  ot‘  Ciiuliiiciital  Architrc- 
(urt*;  with  ti  eiicraviug!» ;  1)^  K.  Suiiikc, 
Juui.  F.  A.  S.  l  l.  iHsr 

AoniciLTunF. 

I'he  Hriii>li  FariucfS  C^vcloptvdia,  or 
complrlc  A^-ricultural  Diitio-ury  ;  bv 
'I.  4io.  part  1,  10s.  6d.  I'o  lx* 

co:iij)i(‘(eil  iti  pAti'i. 

Otiscrvitiioui  Dll  the  loriii  ittid  manage* 
rami  ol  Water-Meaduws,  ami  the  J.)rnin- 
iiig  and  irriguiiiig  IVtit*b>>gs;  with  uii  ac¬ 
count  of  some  exfraorilinary  iniprove- 
lanin,  condiicteti  lor  hlsUr.tcc  the  IJiAe 
ol  Ih-diori),  r.W.  C<*lie,  Ks  j.  and  othets  j 
by  W.  S.nith,  10>.  dd. 

BlOr.  RAI  JIY. 

i^Ieniolrs  of  i>r.  Joseph  Priestley,  to 
•lu*  year  1795,  written  by  himself;  with 
a  cu'itinuatiou  to  the  tune  of  his  death, 
by  lu>  son  J.  Priestley  ;  and  Observations 
cn  Ins  Wntnigs  ;  by  F.  (^lopcr,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Christie,  Bvo.  lOs.  6d. 

Ihographical  Memoirs  of  the  late  J. 
Wartoii,  D.  D.,  to  which  is  added  a 
literary  correpondencc,  with  eminent 
persons,  reserved  by  liiiii  for  publication; 
by  itic  Rev.  J.  \Vo(dl,  A.  M.  dto.  ll.  7s. 

ideinoirs  of  the  Ldc  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Irubler,  Part  1,  4s. 

Sonic  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Ltpe  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio  ;  by  H. 
K  Lord  Holland,  Bvo.  9s. 

EDl'CATIOV. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  vriih 
an  appendix,  containing  a  great  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  Astronomical  and 
Geographical  Problems ;  also  some  use¬ 
ful  tables,  and  a  coiiiprcliensive  vocabu¬ 
lary  ;  by  M.  Bryan,  4to.  21.  12s.  bd. 

Cieiiients  of  the  Grammar  ut  the  En» 
gh>h  Language;  to  which  is  subjoined  a 
History  of  the  Language  ;  by  C.  Coote, 
L.  L.  1).  2d.  edit.  4s. 

(.'Inronoinia,  or  a  treatise  on  Rheto¬ 
rical  Delivery  ;  illustrated  with  many 
figures  ;  by  Uie  llev,  G. Austin.  M.A.  4lo. 
21.  2«. 

A  sequel  of  Dr.  Mavor’s  Spelling- 
fso'ik,  intended  us  an  Introduclioii  to 
Dr.  Blair's  CUss-buoLs,  is.  bd. 


Italian  Kxtracts ;  or  a  Supplement  t« 
Galigiiaiii’s  Lectures ;  by  A.  Muntucci 
Sanese,  L.  L.  D.  7i. 

M.  Du  Miiand's  tables  of  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Jao« 
giiHges,  being  the  first  4  of  the  12  now 
puhiisliing  oil  the  same  scale,  and  com¬ 
prising  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Piiriugucse,  (iermaii,  Dutch,  Swedish, 
Danish,  English,  Russian,  Latni  and 
Greek  languages;  each  table,  lOs.  6d. 

I.AW. 

A  treatise  on  Conveyancing,  with  « 
view  to  Its  upplicatiuii  to  piuctice;  bjf 
R.  Preston,  Ksi|.  10s. 

i'ruiesi  aguinsl  the  Decision  in  West- 
luiiisier-hali,  on  the  Articles  exhibited 
aguiust  Lord  Mcisille;  with  extriicta, 
Iroiu  the  evidence  adduced  iii  (he  course 
of  the  trial,  Vs. 

All  iibridgeinent  of  the  Law  at  Nisi 
Piiu»,  F.trt  1,  Ids. 

'I'he  Principles  and  Law  of  Tithing ; 
by  i'.  P.owden,  Ksq.  i  volt.  Rvo.  Ids. 

A  report  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Kelly,  Pay-inaslcr  of  the  32nd  Regiment 
ol  F«>ot,  lor  the  murtler  of  Captain  W. 
JIarristin  of  the  same  regiment,  before 
the  Right  IP  nouralile  Justice  Mayiie, 
at  the  spring  iissites  for  the  City  of  Cork, 
Saturday  April  h,  IBOd,  dd. 

All  address  to  the  visitors  of  the  in¬ 
corporated  Society  of  Doctors  of  Civil 
and  Canon-law'.  Paris  1,  and  2  ;  by 
Highmore,  L.  L.  D.  and  .M.  D. 

MLOICAL  SCIBNCB. 

A  treatise  on  Hernia  Humoralis  to 
which  are  added,  Remarks  uu  the 
Opacity  ol  the  Cornea:  elucidated  by 
cases ;  by  Luxrooore,  5s. 

Dr.  Wilian,  on  Vaccine  Inoculation, 
4to.  Plates,  l5s. 

Ooservutions  on  the  Nature,  Kinds, 
Causes,  and  Preventions  ot  Insanity  ;  by 
'I'lios.  Arnold,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  tlie 
Royal  College  of  Phyiicians,  &c.  COf- 
rcclcd  and  improved  ;  2  vqla.  ll.  Is. 

Aduioifitory  Hints  on  the  t'se  of  ifea- 
Dalhing  ;  by  J.  Peake,  Is.  6d. 

StlLlTARY  BCIINCB. 

Mints  foe  Uie  loiprovcmutt  ef  Uit 


7^0  J^^oris  Tfcmtly  pulltshed. 


British  V^oluntfff  Force,  •r>d  on  tlic 
l)utie»  uf  Of&cors,  commanding  PartUan 
Corps;  hy  Capt.  K.  Muirwy, 

The  History  of  the  Campaigns  of 
180.V  in  Cieruiany  and  Italy  ;  by  W. 
Burke,  late  Army  Surgeon,  6s. 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Uight  lion. 
yj.  Windham,  on  the  Minplitying  and 
■mre  easily  arranging  the  \  oinnti  er 
sysie.in  ;  by  an  Inspecting  Field  Ofticer, 
Is.  Hd. 

Proposals  tending  to  augment  the 
Foric  of  this  Country,  ami  encmirage 
tJic  Martial  Spirit  ut  the  People ;  by 
J.  York,  Esq.  6d. 

MISCEM.ANIIS. 

The  Friend  of  Youth,  or  Candid 
Advice  to  Parents  ami  Cuardiaiis,  in  the 
ihoicc  of  such  Trades,  IVofessions  and 
Cccni'ntions,  as  may  he  hot  suited  to 
their  Taste  and  Cienius,  to  the  presi*nt 
circumstances  and  Inture  hopes  of  their 
respective  children  and  wards,  4s. 

The  principles  and  Regulations  of 
Trampiillity  ;  an  Institution  coininenct*d 
hr  the'Metropolis,  for  encouraging  and 
enabling  iiulnstrious  ami  prudent  indi> 
viduals  in  the  vailous  cliivse»  of  the 
eoiuiuunity  to  provide  for  llinnselres ; 
hy  the  payment  of  small  weekly  sums; 
by  J.  Bone,  ds.  dd. 

llioughlson  Trial  hy  Jury  in  Civil 
Cases,  with  a  view  to  the  Relorm  ot  the 
Adininislratioii  of  Justice  in  Scutinnd  ; 
111  a  vnes  of  letters,  Is.  (id. 

'I  he  .Aimuai  Register,  New  Series, 
ior  thOl,  8vo.  l.Ss. 

Tables  ot  Simple  Interest  and  of  (’oin- 
misMon  Brokerage  or  Exchange  at  ail 
the  usual  Rates  percent.,  ronstrncled  on 
a  pUn  entirely  new  ;  hy  \V.  Stonehouse, 
bvo.  ll.  ts. 

\  resiew  »>f  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
s»f  Wales,  in  Ins  sanoiis  translations 
with  Mr.  JetTres’s  b\  N.  Jiihe^s,  hs. 
6d. 

.\  Letter  to  Mrs.  Kitaherhert,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  ctunplMint  tint  her  feelings 
have  been  hurl,  by  the  UKution  ol  her 
name,  in  the  Review  ot  the  Conduct 
€»f  the  Prince  of  WkIsi*  ;  by  N.  Jef- 
trey  s. 

A  Loiter  to  N.  .Ti  ttVcys,  on  his  Pain- 
phhl,  infitird  M  Review  ol  the  (.’ondiict 
of  th  e  Prince  oi  Walos  containing  an 
exainmutuni  into  the  motives  of  Ins 
Pohlication  and  its  probable  conse- 
v’Oenccs, 

DtaiuvMid  Cut  Piaruond,  or  (thserva- 
U«i.s  oti  Mr.  Jttfreys’  review  of  tlivcoii* 


duct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  containing 
a  True  and  impartial  view  of  Mr.  Jefrey 
as  a  Tradesman,  Politician  and  Courtier, 
hy  Philo  Veritas,  Cls. 

An  Antidote  to  Poisoiti  or  a  full 
reply  to  Mr.  Jeffreys*  attack  upou  llie 
Ciiaracter  and  Comluct  of  the  Piinceuf 
Wales;  containing  several  particulars 
derived  from  authentic  inluroialion ; 
hy  Claudio,  .As. 

A  complete  Vindication  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Piince  of  Wales,  relative 
to  his  (’reditors ;  hut  not  (piile  so  cure* 
plete  a  vindication  of  the  Risiht  Hon. 
W.  Pat,  relative  to  his  Iloyul  Highness 
Is.  6d. 

Letters  from  the  Dead  lo  the  Livinc, 
or  thoughts  on  the  separated  states  of 
departed  spirit  ;  to  which  is  added,  the 
condicts  of  passion,  and  final  triiiniph  uf 
laitii,  an  ode;  hy  L.  S.  Abington,  Is. 

.A  l.rtier  to  the  F.dilor  of  the  British 
Critic  ;  occasioned  hy  some  remarks  in 
that  review,  on  a  book  entitled  *  Ca^o 
of  Pulmonary  Cuiisumption,  &;c.  treated 
with  l'\a  I’rsi;  by  the  author  of  the 
ahove-mentioned  h<»ok,  Is. 

Miscellanies,  in  Prose  and  Wrse ;  by 
Alexander  Molleson,  l^nio.  4s. 

I  he  Doctrine  of  E«piivalents  ;  or,  an 
F.xpinnation  of  the  Nature,  Value,  and 
Ihiwer  of  Money  ;  by  Geo.  Crawford, 
F>»1.  Ss. 

1'hc  Third  Report  of  tlic  Committee, 
for  managinc  the  Patriotic  Fund.  Irora 
March  l,'l8tV);lo  Feb.  tf8,  Hlt’6,  8to. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton, 
with  a  Life  pf  the  author;  interspersed 
with  translations  and  Critical  Rrniarki; 
hy  ('buries  Symmons,  D.  IJ.  of  Jesui 
College,  Oxford,  7  vols.  8vo.  31.  I.V.  6d. 

rOETHT. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Mountains ;  with 
ether  Poems;  hy  li.  'Taylor,  sni.  8vo. 
.Ss. 

Miscellaneous  Poems;  by  Margaret 
Patrickson,  ‘J  vols.  7s. 

Poetical  Hecrealions  ;  by  \.  Harrison, 
2  vols.  \0s.  6d. 

Select  Icelandic  Poetry  translated  from 
the  original;  with  notes,  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Herbert.  vols.  «m.  hvo.  l{>s. 

Tales  in  ve r^^  ;  Cnlieal,  Satirical,  and 
llnmonruus;  by  1  lionias  llolcroft,  2 
vols.  8s. 

Duylesford.  a  l‘oem,  1*. 

F.-'Say  ami  Poem  on  the  Public  Life  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pill :  by  I'liomas  Sliir!*/^ 
U-OJ. 
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>0L1T1C^«  POLITICAL  ICONOMY. 

A  brief  exAminntiun  into  the  Increase 
•f  the  Uereniie,  Commerce  and  Navi* 
gatiun  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  ad- 
•iaistratiuii  of  the  Kt.  Hon.  W.  Pitt ;  by 
tbe  Rt.  Hou.'J.  Uosi*,  M.  P.  As. 

The  Blazing  Comet,  or  Political  In- 
4«x;  pointing  out  the  successive  chuiiges 
that  have  taken  place,  in  all  the  chief 
nmivtcrial  departments,  from  1760,  to 
the  present  time,  2s.  6rl. 

Ihe  Adairs  of  Asia  considered,  in 
tkeir  ctfects  on  the  Liberties  of  Britain, 
iu  a  series  of  letters,  addressed  to  the 
kisrquis  Wellesley,  late  Guvernor*Ge<- 
aeral  of  India  ;  including  a  correspon* 
dcnce  with  the  government  of  Bengul, 
under  that  Nobleman;  by  Cliarics  Mac- 
lean,  M.  1).  As. 

Supplement  to  the  Answer  to  the  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  State  of  (he  Nation,  Is. 

Peace  or  War  cimsidered  ;  by  a  Bar¬ 
rister  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincohrs- 

lUD.  ti. 

Fragments  upon  the  Balance  of  Power 
in  Europe  ;  from  the  Gerninn  of  C.  F. 
Grnt*;  hy  M  Peltier,  B»o.  Bs. 

I  hc  Letters  of  Crito  to  eminent  men, 
8ro.  7». 

Keinarks  on  the  OudeQuestion  3^.  Tid. 

.\n  examination  of  the  alleged  E^x- 
pediency  ot  tlie  American  Intercourse 
Rrll,  rt“'pectfully  MMcrihed  to  Robert 
Curliiii!,  IvMj.  H»id  the  other  gentlemen 
who  eompuse  the  Cuiiimiltee  of  Ship- 
anners,  is. 

Djsv  rlHlions  on  Man,  Philosophical, 
Plivsiological,  and  Political  ;  in  answer 
to  Mi.Malthus’s  ‘  Kssuy  on  the  Principle 
of  Population  hy  T.  Jarrold,  M.U.  bvo. 
llh.  od.  boards. 

Free  'I'houghts  on  Public  Affairs ; 
or,  Advice  to  a  Patriot  ;  iu  a  Letter 
sifdrossed  to  a  Member  ol  the  Old 
Opp»»sliion. 

ihe  Vidette,  or  Cursory  Remarks  on 
the  policy  ot  the  East  India  Company, 
U.  6(i. 

Til  EOl.OGY. 

The  Woman  in  the  Wilderness,  or  the 
Wonderful  Woman;  nn  answer  to  Jounna 
Soutlicotl ;  hy  L.  Mayer,  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  A  .sixes,  at 
Ihirtchv'>ter,  llth  March,  IbOo;  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Williams,  M.  A.  Is.  t»d. 

A  Ncriuoii  preached  at  Kuelid.ii(',  loth 
April,  lU()(»,  on  occa'«ion  ol  the  ric.ith  of 
the  K*‘v.  i.  'Ihrclkcdd;  by  T.  iiirues, 
B.  I).  i<.  (id. 

ihc  Lastuce,  Spirituality,  and  Glo¬ 


rious  Issue  of  the  Rel’gion  of  Christ 
Jesus  to  all  God's  chosen  j  by  S.  BaimirsL 
Junr.  Ifino.  4s. 

The  Christnin  Officer’s  Complete  .Ar¬ 
mour,  containiug  evidences  in  favour  of 
a  iJiviue  Uevelaiiuu  ;  by  Col.  Burn,  of 
the  Royal  Marines,  fd.  edit.  4s. 

Filty-tlirec  discourses,  containing  a 
connected  System  of  Doctrinal  and 
Practical  Christianity,  as  urof'es^ed  and 
maintained,  by  tlie  Ctiureh  of  Kiiglaad, 
by  the  Uev.  E.  Brackcidniry,  .*V.  H. 
\  icar  of  bkemllehy,  in  the  county  ol 
Lincoln,  2  vols.  Rvo.  lAs. 

A  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and 
P*«gress  of  Infidelity,  with  u  Rolutalioa 
of  its  Principles  and  Reasonings;  m  a 
series  of  Sermons,  preached  for  the  Lec¬ 
ture  founded  by  the  Hon.  Roht.  Boyle-. 
Esi).  in  the  Parish  Ciiiirrli  of  St.  M  irv- 
le-Buw,  trom  the  year  IIU’.S,  to  l8i».S;  by 
W,  V’an  IMiidert,  M.  A.  Uoctor  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  London,  2  vols.  Bvw.  l0»- 

A  I'liird  Part  of  Notes  on  th<*  Reve¬ 
lation  of  St.  John,  compared  with  itself 
and  the  Best  of  Scripture,  ckhihiliug  % 
Harmony,  Parapiirase,  and  Accompluts- 
ment  ot  the  Prophecy.,  the  result  of 
n  coiiipHrisoii  of  the  bonk  with  itself, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Scripture,  and  wiUl 
History,  Is. 

Bishop  Hall’s  Works,  vol,  .5.,  contain- 
ing  IB  Sermons,  demy  Bvo.  8s.  Royal 
12s. 

A  Sermon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  in  the  Fields,  on  Sunday  March  9, 
1(106;  by  G.  J.  Huntingford,  D.  D. 
F.  n.  S.‘ls.  6d. 

Tiie  Condition  and  Duties  of  a  tole¬ 
rated  Church ;  a  Sermon  preached  ui 
Bishop  Strahairs  Chapel,  Dundee,  ou 
Sunday  March  9,  IBt't) ;  at  the  (’ousc- 
oration  of  lit.  Rev.  D.  Sandford,  1).  D. 
to  the  Office  ufa  Bishop,  in  the  Scutch 
Episcopal  ('fnirch  ;  hy  the  Rev.  J. 
Walker;  A.  M.  l.s.  Gd. 

'1  he  Xew 'I'estument  of  our  Lord  Jrsu* 
C'hrist,  with  Observations  and  Practical 
instructions;  being  an  .Vbridgrment  of 
the  large  and  valuable  work  ot  an  antient 
Expositor,  the  Kev.  .Mr.  \V.  Burkiit ; 
by  the  Kev  Samuel  Glassc,  D.l).  F.R.S., 
2  vols.  -Ito.  .‘il.  .‘1“. 

Jewish  Prophecy  the  Sole  Ciiferion  t« 
diyiMiuuish  fietween  genuine  and  spuri¬ 
ous  Cliristuu  Scripture  ;  or  an  attempt  to 
remove  tlie  ob>i.iclcs  to  tlie  coiivt  rsn.n  of 
.Itos  Mild  Deists;  a  visiralion  Sermon, 
prcaclu  d  Ik  for»*  Dr.  (irettoil,  .Arih- 
dencoii  of  Lsex  ;  by  f.  Sloiic,  AI.  A. 
F.  R.  S.  1».60. 
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torocKArHY.  the  house,  crown  8vo.  Is.  6d.  RotiI  8to. 

The  ni%tory  Mild  Description  of  Ex*  7s.  6d. 
etcr,  and  its  Liiviruus ;  by  A.  Jeukiiis,  The  first  half  Yolume  of  the  Arclv* 
10s.  6d.  Large  paper,  l.5i.  tectural  .Antiquities  of  Great  Britain, 

A  Description  of  the  Lakes  of  Cum-  rrpre»en»ed  and  illustrated  i|i  a  series 
berlaiid  and  Westmoreland,  in  the  Au-  of  Piaiis,  Elevations,  Views,  &c.  of 
turn  of  1K04.  4s.  various  antient  Edifices  ;  with  Historic 

The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Ireland,  and  Descriptive  accounts  of  each;  by 
cr  a  Tu|iographical  Description  of  that  Jonn  Hrilton,  Medium  4to.  21.  12s.  64. 
Kingdom  ;  by  the  Rev.  G.  liobertsou,  extra  large  4to.  4l. 

5s.  An  Account  of  Prince  Edward's 

An  Historical  Account  of  Corshara  Island,  iri  the  Gulf*  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Houar*,  Wilts,  the  seat  of  Paul  Cohb  North  .Am'^rica  ;  containing  a  de<»cup* 
Methuen.  Esq..  with  a  catalogue  of  his  lion  of  its  divisions,  soil,  present  state  ; 
CclebrMied  collcetiuii  ol  Pictures,  by  with  a  Map  of  the  island;  by  Joha 
John  B  itton;  with  a  view  and  plan  of  Stewart,  Esq.  8s. 


COlUl  LS  PON  D  EXCE. 

ire  have  reccivvd  a  letter  from  AcadeviuSt  charging  Mr,  Jefferaon^  the 
author  o/’ Horae  Po<*iicae,  (See  F.  H,  Vol.  J.  4]7J  u'lth  copying  thepitem, 
fi’huh  we  extracted  in  noticing  that  work,  from  the  Rev.  John  Roiertson's 
Ji  tters  on  the  Lorits  Supper.  Fain.  ITiH*  On  applying  to  Mr.  Jtjjerstm, 
u  e  have  received  a  very  ^isfactory  explanation,  which  we  insert  in  his 
own  words. 

*  It  M*rms  Mr.  Rolirrtson  had  lost  a  child  by  dealh,  and  finding  my 
piece  inserted  in  the  Kvangelicr.l  Magazine  for  Augiiat  17P3,  under  the 
signature  ot  Iot.\,  suitable  to  his  bereaved  situation,  he  had  placed  it  in 
his  own  volume  ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  might  easily  induce  his  reaJen 
to  eon-^uler  it  as  his  own  production.  When  I  ptiblislied  my  volume 
of  I’tH’ms,  I  did  not  tltink  the  matter  of  sufficient  impoitaiu'c  to  notice, 
little  supjHisine  that  any  one  would  accuse  me  of  such  a  plagiarism  ;  and 
especially  in  a  composition,  which  I  consider  as  interior  to  some  others  in 
the  work,  the  sentiments  being  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  words 
ot  David  on  the  death  of  his  child.* 

Mr.  oo(F>fav  mr  is  duly  received  ;  and  we  have  taken  an  opportunity 
of  forwarding  a  few  lines  in  answer. 

W.  K.  will  accept  if  our  thanks,  for  his  friendly  offer. 
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